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BENEDICTIO N—B LESSINGS 


Human mind can be compared to a vast ocean. As the ocean 
never becomes calm, so is the condition of human mind. In it the 
waves of inquisitiveness always remain in existence. The different 
questionnaires regarding life and universe, mundane soul and 
living and non-living substances, either the universe is a chaos or a 
cosmos, how the activities of the world are going on, etc., perturbs 
human mind. 

The Philosophy reconciles all the queries of human mind by 
logic, by intelligence and with the medium of insight. The philo¬ 
sophy removes all such doubts of human mind. So the philosophy 
can be recognised as ‘Divine Eye’. 

Philosophy is divided into numerous currents. But all those 
currents can be classified into two distinctions, viz., (1) Materialism 
and (2) Spiritualism. Jaina philosophy is spiritualistic by its nature. 

Jaina philosophy maintains its unique and magnificent 
position, not only among Indian philosophies but also among the 
world philosophies. 

The vast canvas of Jaina philosophy is woven by four elements, 
viz., (i) Non-violence in conduct, (ii) Many-sidedness in views, 
thinking and mind, (iii) stand-point-based speech, and (iv) Non- 
possessiyeness in social life. These are the four strong pillars upon 
which the magnificent building is standing of Jaina metaphysics and 
philosophy. It is neither a fool’s paradise, nor irrelevent imagi¬ 
nation, but based on sound footings and solid ground oflife and 
that is why it gives due force to right conduct in the light of holy 
thinking. 

1 wished that at the auspicious occasion of 25th Nirvana 
centenary of Bhagavana Mahavira, two books should be prepared, 
one should be biography of Bhagavana Mahavira and the other 
should be about his Philosophy and Metaphysics. I desired that 
the style may be comparative but the language should be easy 
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end simple ; so every man can be benefited and know ins and outs 
about Jainism by this one and single volume. 

I expressed the wish to my worthy disciple Devendra Muni, 
He prepared both the precious volumes with full zeal, enthusiasm 
and hardship. 

The present volume discusses the Jaina Philosophy. The 
typical and rough subjects, like—theory of karman, theory of know¬ 
ledge, intuition, many-sided approach to the reality, noumenal and 
phenomenal points of view, conception of soul, consciousness- 
unconsciousness, theory of valid knowledge, the objects of know¬ 
ledge, theory of auspicious and inauspicious activities, 
inflow and bondage, checking the inflow and annihilation of 
barmans, state of liberation of soul have been discussed with open- 
mindedness and giving the views of other philosophies—Eastern and 
Western. So it became a complete book of philosophy. 

Due to the rare qualities of this work, I liked it much and am 
sure that every and any inquisitive, who wishes to know about 
Jaina philosophy can quench his thirst by this one single volume. 

Dr. T. G. Kalghafgi has rendered English translation of the 
book with keen interest and due labour. So he fulfilled a great 
gap in the field of philosophy. I am hopeful that this English ver¬ 
sion will also be cordially welcomed. 

It is my hearty desire that my favourite and worthy pupil 
Devendra Muni may enrich the treasure of literature by deep crea¬ 
tive intelligence and knowledge and with his ever-flowing pen. He 
may create new mile-stones in the field of literature and serve the 
Jainology and flag it. These are my heartiest blessings ! 


Adinath Jayanti —Upadhyaya Pushkar Mum 

April 5, 1983. 


□ □□ 



PUBLISHER’S NOTE <*oJrH+' ^ 


It would be apt to say that without understanding Jaina 
Philosophy, the study of Indian philosophy and metaphysics 
would remain incomplete; not only this, but the philosophic and 
metaphysical background of Indian thinking would remain unclear 
and un-understood. 

Not only among Indian philosophies, but among the philoso¬ 
phies of the world, only the Jaina philosophy darefully advocates 
the limitless power and energy of human soul and its independency; 
and bestows full responsibility upon the man and man himself 
to attain the highest goal of his life—the infinite bliss, without the 
help of any God or supreme being. 

The non-violence (ahimsa) is the back-bone of Jaina Philoso¬ 
phy. Non-violence is the base of Jaina religion and philosophy. 
It is all and all of Jainism. Complete thinking and conduct of 
Jainas are spread on the vast canvas of non-violence. So the Jainas 
presented deep and vivid study of non-violence. 

For this purpose, the exhaustive study of non-violence, 
Jaina thinkers pierced sufficiently deep into the material sciences 
like—Physics, Chemistry, and specially Zoology, Botany and Bio¬ 
logy. By the deep study of these sciences, the minutest details 
which were presented by the Jaina thinkers, proved true to such 
a high degree, that even the greatest scientists of to-day are asto¬ 
nished. They highly esteem those consequences, by saying that 
it is wonderful how such consequences obtained milleniums ago 
while there were no laboratories, etc. 

These results proved very much beneficial to Jainas. On the 
one side, they could follow the path of non-violence, in their 
thought and behaviour; and on the other Jainism is standing up¬ 
right in the modern science-effected world. While other orthodox 
religions and isms are either in clash or they slink away and hesitate 
to face the new researches of the modern science; the Jaina metaphy- 
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sics, philosophy and religion are proved true, The scientificality 
of Jainism is coming into light as the scientific researches are en¬ 
hancing. This is the open proof of highest thinking of Jainas. 

Though there are many books to get through the Jaina reli¬ 
gion and philosophy. An inquisitive can understand the subject 
with the help of those books, yet the necessity of such a single 
volume, by which the authoritative knowledge can be got, is keenly 
felt by the scholars and general inquisitives alike. The present 
volume will fulfil the need. On the one hand, it will prove an 
authentic book regarding Jaina philosophy and on the other it will 
be a reference book to the scholars. 

This book came out from the pen of Sri Devendra Muniji 
Shastri. Munisri is a great scholar of Jaina religion, philosophy 
and agam literature. He is a learned man. Many ancient and 
modern languages, like—Sanskrit, Pali, Prakrit, Gujrati, Marathi, 
Hindi etc. are at hand to him. He has been devoting his precious 
time since thirty years in the comparative study of the different 
currents of Indian culture and literature, like—religions, philoso¬ 
phies, yoga etc. He had gone through thousands of works of 
reputed authors—ancient and modem and himself have written hun¬ 
dreds of books. Because of his extra-ordinary genius Munisri now 
gained the fame as the ‘Vizard of comparative study’ of different 
philosophies, religions and literature. 

The present volume is the result of Munisri’s three years* 
continuous study. In this volume Munisri has impartially presented 
the exhaustive study of Jaina philosophy. 

This volume (Hindi) was published at the auspicious occasion 
of 25th centenary of Vir Nirvana. It got appraisal from every 
corner. Everyone liked it and gave warm welcome. 

The year 1977 proved lucky to Madras citizens. His Holi¬ 
ness, Reverend Gurudeva, Rajasthan Kesari, Upadhyaya Sri Pushkar 
Muniji Maharaj stayed there for four rainy months. At that time 
the intelligentia, mainly the Gujrati speaking inquisitives earnestly 
requested to the Maharaj Sahib, for the English version of the 
book. Those people pleaded that the English version would be 
more beneficial for the English speaking people and also those 
persons whose mother tongue is not Hindi. Non-Hindi areas would 
also be able to know about Jaina religion and philosophy. 
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The members of Gujrati Swetambara Sthanakvasi Jaina Asso¬ 
ciation of Madras, were so enthusiastic to see the book in English, 
that they became pre-publication customers and gave financial co¬ 
operation in this way. 

This enthusiasm instigated Dr. Kalghatgi and he accepted 
happily the burden of English translation. Dr. Kalghatgi is a 
renowned scholar of Indian philosophy and specially Jainology. 
He has translated the book in English with full zeal and great 
effort. 

Dr. T. S. Devodoss, Professor, Deptt. of Philosophy, The 
University of Madras, took great pains to edit the English transla¬ 
tion. Honourable Dr. G. R. Damodaran, Vice Chancellor, The 
University of Madras, has encouraged us by giving ‘Foreword’ to 
the book. 

Our affectionate companion and renowned literary man Sriyut 
Srichand Surana ‘Saras' took the responsibility of printing of the 
book with due intimacy. 

Dr. Brij Mohan Jain, has very keenly and carefully carried 
out the tough work of Mss, & proof-rcyision exerting his full zeal. 

We are grateful to all our aforesaid companions for the heart¬ 
iest co-operation which they have rendered usi 

We planned to give the book, three years before, in the hands 
of the readers; but due to unavoidable circumstances—the difficulty 
of press, the printing of book become undesirably late. Consequent¬ 
ly, our inquisitive readers and financial co-operators have to wait 
long. We apologise for the inconvenience. But, lastly, we have 
a satisfaction, that wc could give this long awaited precious work in 
he hands of our readers. 


•—Secretary 

Sri Tarak Guru Granthalaya, Udaipur. 



FO REWORD - 


The cultural heritage of India is pre-eminently represented 
by the Brahmanic and Sratnanic traditions. Jainism and Buddhism 
are the chief representatives of the latter tradition. Lord Mahavira 
is the greatest exponent of Jaina thought. 

Among the path-finders to the Supreme Reality, Bbagavan 
Mahavira stands pre-eminent. Vardhamana, universally known as 
Mahavira, the last of the twentyfour Tirthatkaras of the Jainss, 
represents the ancient Jaina tradition of India, that of ahimsa, 
renunciation, sacrifice and asceticism. Though Mahavira’s teach¬ 
ings are primarily followed by the Jainas, they are in fact applicable 
mutatis muiandis to the followers of other religious faiths. In 
essence, Lord Mahavira is a Jogadguru —a World Teacher whose 
teachings are meant for the entire mankind. Far from being a 
recluse concerned only with an inner spiritual experience, Lo'd 
Mahavira also associated himself closely in uplifting the social life 
of the people. He was instrumental for codifying all unsystematic 
mass of beliefs into a set of rigid rules of conduct for mvnis, i. e., 
monks and shravakas i. e t , house-holders. The essence of Lord’s 
teaching is embodied in the three-fold code known as ratna-traya . 
By following the three-fold path of Right Belief, Right Knowledge 
and Right Conduct, as ordained by the Jainas, the soul is released 
from the cycles of birth and rebirth and attains the pure and blissful 
abode of the liberated souls. 

Jainism is uniqe in the history of religious philosophy. 
Jainism, although usually referred to as a religion, is basically a 
way of life. The Jainas have always stood for the dignity of man 
and equality of all, and have preached the elevated ideal of ahimsa 
which is considered central to the Jaina ethical thought. As rightly 
observed by Dr. S. Radhakrisbnan, ‘The Jainas were first to make 
ahimsa, non-violence, into a rule of life. 

The present bcok is a classical work on Jaina Philosophy, 
rendered into English by Dr. T. G. Kalghatgi from the original 
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text-Jaina Darshana \ Swaroop our Visleshatta written by the venerated 
monk Devendra Muni who belongs to the Svetambara Sthankawasi 
order. The author of the book is a renowned scholar and out¬ 
standing exponent of Jaina Philosophical thought. Devendra 
Muni's scholarship is astounding and deeply penetrating as is evi¬ 
dent in his numerous writings and books written in Hindi, Gujarati 
and Rajasthani languages. As the author of more than hundred 
books, Devendra Muni ranks among the world’s greatest exponents 
of Jaina thought. 

The present work shows great mastery of the author over not 
only the doctrine he is expounding but also the realm of Indian 
thought. The book though primarly concerned with Jaina Darshana, 
Logic and Metaphysics, allude in the course of explaining its dis¬ 
tinctive features to nearly all the other systems of Indian Philoso¬ 
phy. The book contains frequent references to Contemporary 
Western Philosophical thought. Devendra Muni’s exposition is 
throughout admirable. 

The book is divided into six parts dealing with discussions of 
P.ameya, Pramana and a synoptic study of Jaina Darshana, The 
Introductory chapter will serve as an excellent aid to the study of 
the book. 

Dr. T- G- Kalghatgi. Professor and Head of the Department 
of Jainology and Prakrits in the University of Mysore has done a 
great job by translating into English, Devendra Muni’s classical 
book-— Jaina Darshana : Swaroop aur Visleshana written in Hindi, 
thereby drawing the attention of scholars over the globe to the 
fascinating domain of Jaina thought. 

It is a high standard of editorial competence that is set here 
in this book by Dr. T. S. Devodoss, Reader in Philosophy at 
University of Madras. 

Devendra Muni's admiration for Lord Mahavira and his 
teachings and for the civilization which embodied it makes this not 
only a learned but also a stimulating book. The world of scholars 
owe a debt of gratitude to Devendra Muni’s monumental contri¬ 
bution to Jaina philosophical thought- 

25th January, 1979 G. R. DAMODARAN 

Vice-Chancellor 
The University of Madras 



PREFACE 


Philosophy is the ‘Divine Eye 1 of man. What man cannot 
see by his physical eyes, can see by the eye of philosophy. So, the 
philosophy is the vision of insifht. In ofher words, philosophy is 
the medium to get into the inner core of reality. 

The aim of philosophy is to discuss the nature of life and 
woTld. It also reconciles the problems, like—what are living and 
non-living realities, the elements constituting the world and how 
many are they, what are the effects of living and non-living sub¬ 
stances on the different activities of the universe. 

As these and such other questions are eternal and had disturbed 
the human brain since his invent, and the human mind remain 
always active to solve these problems, so it would be apt to say 
that the current of philosophy is as old as man itself or prehistoric. 

When we come to historic period, we find that the systematic 
knowledge of philosophy came into existence. The first such 
country is India and the second is Greece. AH the Eastern philoso¬ 
phies are effected by Indian philosophy and the Western by Greek 
philosophy. 

All the Indian philosophies aim at the quest of soul and its 
nature. Indian philosophers are found crazy to know the nature 
of soul and God, in detail. Such tendency we do not find in 
Greek philosophers. Though they also have tried to know about 
the soul but could not go so deep as Indian philosophers. Though 
their style is charming, yet the outlook was mainly material. And 
because the European and American, i. e., all the Western philoso¬ 
phers are influenced by Greek philosophy so the western philosophy 
became material in outlook. But the trend of Indian thinkers 
always remained towards the soul, so Indian philosophy became 
spiritualistic by nature. Though Indian thinkers also discussed the 
nature and material reality, but to the extent it was pertaining to 
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soul- The complete treatise of matter was to understand the nature 
of soil! more clearly. Being the main aim the quest of the soul 
Indian philosophers never neglected the life and activities of the 
physical world. In true sense, Indian philosophers have posited 
their faith in life and enhanced their continued steady foot-steps 
toward the attainment of ultimate truth. 

Philosophy has logic and cogitation as its bases. It tries to 
understand the nature of reality and ultimate reality by reason 
and then induces to believe the accuracy and legitimacy of them. 
In this way, the faith and reason are in harmony in Indian 
philosophy. 

Western philosophy is based on free thinking. It is theoreti¬ 
cal in nature and its main characteristic is intelligence. It avoids 
authoritative valid knowledge. 

The demarcation line between the Eastern and Western philo¬ 
sophy is the conception of salvation. All the main currents of 
Indian thinking merge in the ocean of salvation while western 
philosophy neglects this subject. 

The various happenings and changes in nature leave man in 
astonishment. He desires to search and know the causes of these 
happenings ; and so is the aim of western philosophy to investigate 
and understand the real nature of this visible physied world. Hence 
it can be said that the western philosophy is the mental exercise. 
It does not do much to remove the miseries of mankind It 
suggests no pathway to the ultimate good of man. 

But according to Indian philosophers, misery is responsible 
for the origination of philosophy and they posit its aim the removal 
of misery. The prominency of Indian philosophy resides in the 
fact that it is helpful to us to attain the highest goal, i.e., salvation. 
The nature of elements is considered only due to the cause that 
such knowledge helps to remove misery. 

Indian philosophy is not only a method of thinking but also 
a method of life. It has a specific view-point regarding the life and 
visible world. It is not only the science of reasoning, but an art of 
life. Indian philosophy does not satisfy itself by the search and 
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knowledge of Truth ; but it induces everyone to lead truthful life. 
Because of this, the philosophy and religion remained hand-in-band 
in India. There is neither variance nor separation between 
the two. 

Philosophy thoroughly examines the reality and then accepts it 
by logic and reasoning so that soul can get salvation ; and the reli¬ 
gion is the practical way to obtain the spiritual truth. Thus philoso¬ 
phy ascertains our highest goal and religion is the way to attain it. 
Philosophy purifies the method of thinking while religion is the 
purification of living-method. Philosophy demonstrates the funda¬ 
mental principles and religion brings them into action. It gives up 
the forbidable and follows the beneficial. Hence philosophy and 
religion are complement to one-anolher. Tn Indian philosophy 
conduct also found its valuable position along with cogitation. 
Thinking and reasoning find its culmination in conduct—right 
conduct. 

Jaina philosophy bears in itself some salient features which 
place it at the foremost position among the world philosophies. On 
the one hand, Jaina philosophy dipped in the fathomless depth of ocean 
of spiritual science and solved the unriddle problems of spiritualism 
by the medium of different view-points and deep piercing reasoning; 
and on the other hand it demonstrates some specially astonishing 
maxims and principles in the science of matter long before modern 
scientific world. It had very minutely considered the conscious 
powers and energies ; and also a thorough analysis of the sciences, 
like—Zoology, Botany, Biology etc. It gave the unique theory of 
many-sided approach to understand from all directions the reality 
and the fundamental principles. Its style of truth-demonstration by 
the theory of relativity (syadvad) is a greatest acquisition. The 
maxims ascertained by Jaina philosophy about ‘atom’, ‘sound 
fulcrum of motion etc., are proved true by the modern science. 

Really Jaina philosophy is unique and holds an out-topping 
place in the philosophic sphere of the world. In present volume 
light have been thrown on the special characteristics of this 
philosophy. 

Vast literature has been published in Sanskrit, Prakrit and 
other languages pertaining to Jainology. This literature is of both 
types—simple and complex. It is a matter of happiness that the 
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different branches of Jaina literature are being published in National 
language—Hindi as well. Many important volumes also have been 
published dealing with Jainology. The present volume is also an 
attempt in the same direction. The vigilant readers would be the 
true judge of this work and Ihey will estimate that how much I am 
successful in my this attempt. But I have no hesitation to say that 
religion, philosophy, literature, culture, agam, purana are my 
favourite subjects. While 1 wrote on these subjects, I get the 
indescribable joy, therefore, I am confident (hat readers will also 
obtain the same joy at the occasion of perusal of the book. 

I got the commandment of reverend Gurudeva, an spiritual 
ascetic of highest order, Rajasthan Kasari, Upadhyaya Pushhar 
Muniji Maharaja that at the great auspicious occasion of 25th 
Nirvana centenary of Bhagavana Mahavira, such type of unique and 
original literature should be prepared which must be of ever-lasting 
value and by the perusal of that literature the vigilant readers 
should get instigation towards their spiritual upliftment beside 
increasing their knowledge. According to the desire of reverend 
gurudeva, I determined to prepare two books : one—comparative 
study oflife of Bhagvana Mahavira. I devoted ten precious years 
in the perusal of pertaining literature and consequently a volume 
came into light entitled * Bhagavana M-havira : Ek Amtshilana'. In 
this voluminous research work the critical study of the life history 
of Bhagavana Mahavira has been described in the light of literature 
from the period of agamas i. e., 6th century B. C. to the modern 
times. The other volume I prepared pertaining to philosophy. 
For this I studied more than hundred books and invested many 
years. The book was published in 1975. 

In the year 1975 we stayed for four rainy months in Poona 
(Maharashtra). At the inauguration occasion of the book entitled 
*Jaina Darsharta : Svoroofa aur Viihleshona ’ (Hindi) the dignita¬ 
ries, like— Dr. S. Barlingay (Head of the Deptt. of Philosophy, 
University of Poona), Dr. Anand Prasad Dixit (Head of the Deptt. 
of Hindi), Dr. A. D. Batra etc. etc., were present and they appraised 
the book with full zeal. 

Dr. T. G. Kalghatgi (Head of the department of Philosophy 
and Jainology, University of Mysore, Mysore) expressed his earnest 
feelings that this book should be translated into English so that the 
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readers and scholars of Eastern and Western philosophies by 
English medium may also be benefited and English speaking 
world would become aware of Jaina Philosophy. Or. Kalgkatgl 
expressed his desire to translate the book in English to the renow¬ 
ned citizen of Mysore Rikhaba Chord Ji Chhatlani and 
Sri Chhallani informed me accordingly I consented joyfully. 

Dr. Ka/ghalgi is regarded as an authority in Jaina philosophy. 
He has good command on English language. Many merit works 
came out of his pen. He had fulfilled the job with due labour and 
vigilence. Dr. T. S. Derodoss (Professor, Depth of Philosophy, 
University of Madras) has edited the manuscript (English transla¬ 
tion) taking full pains. I am grateful to both the learned persons. 
Words cannot express the pains they took. 

Manuscript was given in the press for printing in 1978. It 
was estimated that two to three months would be sufficient time for 
printing the whole book ; but since then a chain of difficulties 
enveloped the fate of book. Unavoidable and ultra wire circums¬ 
tances regarding the printing press continually hindered the 
publication of the book, even to say that due to the negligence and 
hostility of press management some pages of the manuscript were 
missed. A tedious problem aroused to face. 

Dr. Brij Mohan Jain (Agra) solved this problem. He also 
took the burden of tedious work of proof-c. rrection. Inspite of 
biliarious efforts of Dr. Kafghatgi and Dr. Dtvodoss to give the 
manuscript quite correct, the description at some places could not 
be clear, due to the ignorance and negligence of typist, as the 
typist was unaware of philosophy and philosphic words and techni¬ 
cal terms. so mistakes have been created. This was a hard nut to 
crack. Dr. Brij Mohan Jain also did this work with ability and to 
my satisfaction. 

The cordial co-operation of Srichand Surana ' Saras' to 
get the book printed eye soothing and beautiful, will also be 
remembered. 

The tremendous efforts of Sri Surendrabhai President of 
Sthanakvasi Jaina Gujrati Association, Madras, and Sri Balwantbhai, 
ease the path of publication of this book, as due to their attempts 
some of the main members of the association became the pre-publica- 
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tion customers of this volume and so created financial co-operation. 
Renowned social worker C.L, Mehta, Indrachandji Mehta, Madhukar~ 
bhai Mehta etc., also rendered valuable co-operation. 

Whatever good is in this volume, it is due to the kind mercy 
of my Gurudeva Upadhyaya Sri Pashkar Muniji Maharaj, who is 
always like a light house to me. Words cannot express his mercy. 

Respected mother Mahasati Prabhavatiji Maharaj is the greatest 
energy to me. Alas ! she has gone to the father's abode on 27th 
January, 1982. It would be a matter of more joy if she could see 
this book printed by her own eyes ; but nothing can be done. 
Which cannot be cured must be endured. Tt is my solemn wish that 
in the rememberance of Holy mother I may enrich the treasure of 
literature. 

It would not be proper at this occasion to forget my elder 
sister Mahasati Pushpavatiji Maharaj ; because she is a perenneal 
source of instigition to me to step forward in the field of 
knowledge. 

The serviceful co-operation of my sramana companions— 
Ramesh Mutv, Rojendra Muni, Naresh Muni is of great importance 
in my writing work. It would be negligence on my part, if I donot 
remember their polite behaviour and co-operation. 

Lastly, I am grateful to all the writers, whose books are 
referred in preparing the present volume. 


Risbabb Janma Jayanti 

5th April, 1983 Devendra Muni Shastrl 

Harakhachanda Kothari Bhavan 
2 Chopasni Road 
Jodhpur, 
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A SOURCE-BOOK IN JAINA PHILOSOPHY 




Part I 


Nature of Darsana and w ' 1 


Darsanika Literature 

1. DAR&ANA : A SYNOPTIC STUDY ft ' 

2. JAIN A CANONICAL LITERATURE , 

AND ITS DEVELOPMENT 






Darsana : 

V' t- A 

Synoptic 

Study 

Dariana is an expression of man’s inherent capacity for intellec¬ 
tual discrimination. The word darsana is derived from the root terra 
dri, to see. Driyate anena tti darianath, signifies the meaning that it 
t& perception. Perception may be of different types tike sense- 
perception, logical enquiry or insight of the nature of soul. How¬ 
ever, dariana in its true sense would refer to the intuitive experience 
aided by intellectual discrimination, Dariana would mean the per¬ 
ception of Atman and not merely knowledge of the physical world. 

It enables one to gain the inner meaning of life and the world. 
Dariana means ‘direct knowledge’, ‘intuitive experience’. Dr. S. 
Radhakrishnan holds the view that “dariana is not an intuition, how¬ 
ever much it may be allied to it. Perhaps the word is advisedly 
used, to indicate a thought system acquired by intuitive experience 
and sustained by logical argument.'’ 1 The seer who has dariana gains 
a wider perspective of the view of the life and the world than the 
scientist and the poet. The scientist looks at reality from a particular 
aspect and from analytical point of view, although he draws certain 
conclusions guided by flashes of intuitive knowledge. The poet has, 
as bis subject, infinite beauty of the whole world in all its manifesta¬ 
tions. But the seer, who is a philosopher, looks at life and the world 
from the synoptic point of view. His outlook is much wider in its 
scope and includes diverse points of view. He is not bound by the ~ 

1 Indian Philosophy, (London t George Allen & Unwin Limited, 
1966), Vol. I, p. 43. 
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limitations of particular aspects of the subject as the scientist is. He 
views life steadily and sees it in all its comprehensiveness. As Plato 
observes, a philosopher ( darianika ) is “the spectator of all time and 
existence”. Dariana is the whole-view as revealed to the soul-sense. 
Man is a rational animal and rationality is the chief differentia which 
distinguishes him from others; He thinks about the nature of the 
different things of the world. Dariana originated from the moment 
when man began to think and cogitate. The antiquity of dariana 
could be traced to man himself. There have been divergent approaches 
to the understanding of the origin of dariana, based on the prevailing 
circumstances. Some have laid emphasis upon the intellectual exer¬ 
cise, while others have given primary importance to the aspect of 
wisdom. Dariana stands for a philosophical perspective, a Wel¬ 
tanschauung. It means the view of the world. There are some 
thinkers who contend that dariana is the perception of the self. Thus, 
the varied viewpoints may be traced to the circumstances which 
prevailed during particular periods of time. 

ORIGIN OF DARSANA H 

Faith . , j 

I f 

Some thinkers say that the origin of dariana lies in intellectual 
enquiry. It is believed that dariana begins from the exact moment, 
one asks the question : ‘Why?’. Before the commencement of the 
age of dariana, there was the age of faith ( iraddha ). Statements of 
an authority, like a prophet, were implicitly accepted as true in nature. 
For instance, we find in recorded history, utterances of great piopbets 
like The Buddha and Mahavira and the statements of Manu were 
accepted implicitly as ipso facto Truths. It may be noted in the 
context, that faith marks the starting-point of one’s journey towards 
the ultimate goal. It also indicates the first vision of truth. It is 
considered as a great moral virtue and absolutely essential for a 
spiritual aspirant for his realisation of the Supreme, according to the 
Indian tradition. For instance, the Rgveda praises faith.' The Gita 
proclaims that only the faithful gains knowledge.* 


1 Rgveda, 10.151, 1-5. 

2 Gita, 4.39. 
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t< h Logic 

This gave way to the place of reasoa. In the process of in¬ 
tellectual enquiry, man began to get hold on the understanding of 
the phenomena of nature. The cardinal dictum in this age was the 
question : “What is the nature of Reality ?”. The criterion of the 
origin of philosophy lies in the inquiry into the nature of reality. 

<4 i, Wonder 

Some philosophers contend that philosophy had its origin in 
curiosity to understand Nature’s phenomena which was baffling to 
the finite mind. The World of Nature thwarted the imaginations 
of the poet and the seer. The sublimity of nature’s beauty, the 
grandeur and the fragrance of blooming flowers, the fierce wind blow¬ 
ing, the sunshine, the rapturous scenes of the flowing of rivers and the 
roaring of seas, the dazzling-twinkling stars iu the sky amidst the 
encircling beauty of moon’s light—all the aspects of nature’s delight 
were the subjects of philosophical enquiry into the nature of its 
origin and creation. The Greek philosophers hold the view that the 
origin of philosophy lies in ‘wonder*. To think and to wonder by 
looking at the vicissitudes of life is philosophy. 

b 4 Doubt 

The origin of modern philosophy is to be traced to this early 
tendency of doubting spirit and also to the questioning attitude. 
Francis Bacon, for instance, began to doubt the teachings of the 
Church. He aimed at bringing about a synthesis between science and 
philosophy on the basis of integration, and he ended with founding 
philosophy on the solid foundation of intuitive experience. It may 
be noted here that science gives us knowledge, but only philosophy 
alone gives us wisdom. Science is analytical description while 
philosophy is synthetic interpretation. “Men are not animals erect,” 
said Francis Bacon, “but immortal gods.'* He contended that man 
must war only on the obstacles that nature offers to the triumph of 
man. 

Descartes too stressed the need of ‘methodic doubt’ as the 
cobweb-clearing prerequisite of honest thought. He built his 
super-structure of mathematical philosophy based on the notion ot 
‘doubt*. Immanuel Kant based his philosophy on the critique of 
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knowledge and gave a formalistic philosophy of the ‘Noumenon’. 
Similarly, the rationalistic pluralism was based on the methods used 
by Descartes. Thus, we had that ’Western philosophers adopted the 
method ot ‘doubt’ in analysing the verities of life. Indian philosophers 
have based their development oi philosophical thought on the aspect 
of the ‘innate curiosity’ of man to comprehend the nature of Reality. 

DARSANA AND PHILOSOPHY ft ,0> 

Dur&ana and philosophy are olten referred to as synonyms. 
However, there is a primary oi^uncuon in the connotation ol the 
terms. Dariana leads to the knowledge of the seif. The ultimate 
end of dar&cma is to know oneself. The starting-point of Indian 
thought is ns emphasis on man himself. It we take the utterances 
of the important pnilosopners ol each tradition into consideration, 
‘Man know tnysell’ may oe said to be the duel advice of all the four 
traditions, bderates said it in so many words. The Upanijuda did 
the same when they exnoned man ; atmanam viddhi (know ibyselt). 
Philosophy is the intellectual pursuit oi the understanding of the 
ultimate reality. It is, as a philosopher puts it, an unusually rigor¬ 
ous effort to uiink consistently, it is an intellectual gymnastic, a 
luxury of the mind. But dar&ma has a practical purpose—in one’s 
efforts to free oneseli irom me bondage of worldly existence, it 
aims at seeking solace in the eternal bliss lree irom the empirical 
adjuncts of uns life. In this sense, duriana expresses the lolly 
grandeur of intuition. Harsana, according to the Indian tradition, 
has not remained resuicled u> the academic pursuits of understand¬ 
ing th e nature oi the ultimate reality to be sought in philosophy. 
It has transcended the narrow empirical barriers and seeks to teaiise 
the highest truth, in me West, philosophy is considered merely as 
an academic pursuit ol knowledge for knowledge sake. In India; 
the seers have gained the vision of reality. Hence, the term * dariana' 
as applied to Indian thought becomes significant. 

DARSANA AND SCIENCE h b 

In this scientific and materialistic age, we find that men are 
generally drawn towards gaining materialistic pleasures in life and 
seem to neglect the spiritual values of life. Perhaps the reason lies in 
this that men are caught in the web of sathsara and fail to realize the 
deeper significance of life beyond this mundane world. Darsana 
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enables one to seek Truth through meditation while science tries to 
understand the mysteries of the world through experimental investi¬ 
gation. Science is analytic, while philosophy and darfana are 
synthetic in approach. The conclusions of science are only intellec¬ 
tual shorthands and are provisional. Scientific hypothesis are liable 
to be rejected. In fact, science proceeds to develop on the basis of 
the rejection of earlier hypothesis in favour of more acceptable form?. 
The Newton’s law is no longer accepted today. Einstein’s Theory of 
Relativity may also be overshadowed by a more cogent hypothesis at 
a later date. 

Darfana is centred round the understanding and realisation of 
the self, while the main task of science is to comprehend the myste¬ 
ries of nature. Darfana meditates on the Atman and Paratman. 
Science analyses the intricacies of nature and discovers the unifor¬ 
mities of the laws of nature. Darfana looks at the universe as a 
integrated whole. Scienc; attempts to comprehend the diverse aspects 
of the universe. Science looks at reality piecemeal. Darfana gives 
prominence to reason, meditation and intuition. On the contrary, 
science lays emphasis on analytical experience, experimental observa¬ 
tion and deductive analysis. The conclusions of science are tentative 
in nature because they arc subject to further investigations. Darfana 
gives a synoptic picture of reality and, therefore, it discloses the 
aspects of truth and not mere probabilities. Yet modern thinkers 
in their enthusiasm for understanding the nature have given exclusive 
importance to scientific investigations and analyses, 

Darfana can be said to be the vision. It is the higher intuition 
by which realisation of the supreme reality becomes true. A scientist 
looks at reality through the external eye, although he uses reason 
and intuition to understand the nature of reality. A seer ( darfanika ) 
transcends the ordinary perceptions of the outer eye and sees the 
highest reality through the inner eye. Darfana really enables one 
to understand the world and life in its entirety. As Matthew 
Arnold said : “Darfana looks at life steadity and looks at it as a 
whole.’’ Thus, we find, Darfana embraces in its fold the manifold 
aspects of scientific knowledge and investigations and philosophical 
pursuits as well. Bertrand Russell observes t “the utility of science 
is twofold—one is that it understands everything that falls within, 
the field of its experimentation ; the other is that whatever is under- 
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stood should be brought within the scope of rules.” Russell’s 
analysis shows that science can be understood from two angles—one 
is with reference to its methodology, and the other with reference to. 
the subject-matter. 

The methodological approaches of science and Dariana stand on 
different footings. While science uses empirical tools of observation 
and experimentation, dariana adopts the transcendental modes ot 
meditation and vision. 

Science studies the universe in its various aspects. It is there¬ 
fore analytic. Each science studies a particular aspect of life. For 
instance. Biology studies life. Physics studies matter, whiie Psychology 
studies the mind. Each science has its own limited held of experience 
as its subject-matter. The physical sciences study the physical 
matter and its modifications. Biological Sciences study life and its 
expressions. Behavioural Sciences like Psychology study mind and 
its states. The fundamental approach of all these sciences is empirical 
in nature. But darsana uses the synthetic method in which reason 
and intuition are synthesised and harmonised, in order to present a 
comprehensive picture of reality. 

^ ^ DARSANA AND religion 
W e have earlier noted that Dariana is one of the most character¬ 
istic and fundamental thoughts of Indian philosophy—the meditative 
and mystical attitude of mind towards an idealistic conception of the 
universe. Manu, the famous Hindu Law-giver, gives a clear perception 
of the notion of dariana thus s 

“He who is possessed of true insight 

(i darianasampama ) is not bound by deeds. 

But the man destitute of insight ( dariartenavihfna ) is 
involved in the cycle of existence.” 1 
F. H. Bradley observes ; “Religion is rather the attempt to 
express the complete reality of goodness through every aspect of our 
being ” It is also contended by philosophers that religion is ‘natural’ 
because the ultimate realities must be a ‘natural’ part of the universe 
of which man becomes conscious. Religion enables every man what 
he is, and helps him to say, ‘Here is reality’; As Stanley Cook 


1 Manusmrti, VI. 74. 
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observes : “Religion primarily involves some immediate conscious¬ 
ness of transcendent realities of supreme personal worth, v tally 
influencing life and thought, expressing themselves in forms which 
are conditioned by the entire stage of development reached by the 
individual and his environment, and tending to become more explicit 
and static in mythologies, theologies, philosophies, and scientific 
doctrines.” 1 

Against this background, let us now compare and contrast the 
roles of dariana and religion in all spheres of human activity. 

Dariana and religion are both essential for man to gain self- 
realisation or God-realisation. Divergent views have been stated by 
scholars in regard to their mutual relationships. There are some who 
bold the view that they are identical. Some others say that they are 
entirely different, two poles set asunder. Whatever may be the 
opposing viewpoints, we cannot deny the fact that both are funda¬ 
mentally essential for man to reach higher heights of spiritual progress. 
Considered thus, they are supplementary to each other. Reason, as 
we know, is the differentia of man. It is the prerogative of man. 
When reason looks within itself, when man introspects, dariana is 
born ; but when reason projects into the external world and translates 
thoughts into action, then religion arises. When religion and 
dariana have in common is the they are fundamental to the way of 
life of an individual or of a society, and it is not surprising that they 
should be closely connected. It is generally said that “religion is 
morality tinged with emotion,” indeed, it has often been held that 
morality is wholly dependent on religion, that a man who has no 
religion cannot have any morality. Whatever may be the theories 
of the origin of religion, religion is born when the Truth arrived at 
by reason is translated into action in the form of moral codes. For 
instance, mere knowledge that ‘it is good to tell the Truth’is not 
sufficient unless it is translated into action. Truth-speaking, would 
then have mere academic interest. Unless we practice speaking 
Truth, it will not have any meaning. However, philosophers like 
Socrates said, “Virtue is kaowledge” and “to know virtue is to be 
virtuous.” According to Socrates, “Knowledge is not mere collection 
of informations nor academic facts, it is realisation. To know is to 

1 Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics edited by fames Hastings, 
(New York iT&T Clatk, 1956) Vol ; 10, p. 693. 
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realise.” In this sense again, dar&ana and religion are two main 
aspects of the experience. Without religion, dar&ana would be merely 
delusive. Dar&ana becomes divine when it is strongly backed by 
religion. In other words, dar&ana and religion are two inseparable 
entities of life. Besides, they are complementary to each other. 
Religion without dar&ana is blind and dar&ana without religion is 
heretic. Bereft of dar&ana which gives the rational and intuitional 
basis for its belief and practice, religion would degenerate into mere 
blind belief and become only a collection of superstitious practices 
without any rational and intuitional basis. The early primitive forms 
of religion are blind and have no rational or intuitional basis. On 
the other hand, dar&ana without the fervour of religion would be 
empty as it would not flow with emotion and noble sentiments. 
The two are necessary for the realisation of the divine nature of man. 
Human lile would be meaningless and devoid of the higher values 
of life, without the harmonious blending of dar&ana and religion in 
man's life and activity, A synthesis of the two would bring about 
a harmonious development in man’s personality and endow him with 
a balanced view of life. 

^ O DARSANA AND LIFE 
It may be asked : What is the relation of dar&ana with life as 
such ? The answer to it, is suggestive of the fact that man is given to 
thinking. Man continues to think and thinks constantly. As 
Aristotle said, “Man is a rational animal.’’ Rationality is bis chief 
characteristic. Reasoning is his prerogative and through it combined 
with his intuitive power, man seeks to build a structure of philosophy 
and dar&ana. Sankara suras up the unique nature of man thus; 
*< fCarma~i%dnddhikarat He is one who is capable of both knowledge 
and moral freedom. When man ceases to thiak and to intuit, he 
falls down to the status of an animal. In shortj it is impossible for 
a human being to live without dar&ana or faith. Man’s life is a saga 
of constant and coherent thinking. First, the knowledge of the ‘self’ 
dawns on him and then of the ‘other’ as related to him. The 
knowledge, in fact, the realisation of the relation of the self with 
the other, is necessary for the realisation of one’s highest goal of 
perfection. To meditate on. the fundamental facts and values of 
life, to put them to the test of reason and to act up to the ideals 
and values of life, is the expression of the relation of dar&ana to life. 
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Life compels man to live in society. He is gregarious, selfish and yet 
a rational and moral animal. Self-devdoment is possible only through 
his active social participation which implies the observance of ethical 
codes of life. Man’s true destiny is not the conquest of his external 
nature but the conquest of his own self because atmanigraha or the 
suppression of the lower self alone indicates the greatness of the human 
spirit. Man is not a ‘lost’ creature. He is ever capable of self develop¬ 
ment. Self-development is possible only through gaining philosophical 
truths. This is made possible only through dar&ana. Thus, we find 
the inseparability of dar&ana to life. 

DARSANA AND THE WORLD -H ^ 

Having analysed the relation between dar&ana and life, let us now 
attempt to understand the significance of the relation of dar&ana to the 
external world. Knowledge of the relation between life and the exter¬ 
nal world would give us the idea of the extent to which dar&ana values 
the relation and the extent to which man understands his relation to 
the values of life as such. 

The world is as much the subject-matter of dar&ana as life is. 
It studies life and the world alike. In the analysis of philosophical 
thought, there are two fundamental streams—the idealistic and the 
realistic. The two are opposed to each other in their thought- 
structure. The realist affirms the reality of the external world, inde¬ 
pendent of cognitive consciousness. The idealist affirms the priority 
of cognitive consciousness and the reality of idea independent of the 
external world. In other words, the realist posits the existence and 
reality of the external object independent of our knowledge of it. 
The idealist posits the reality of an idea because we know the external 
object arid we considered it to be real. The different trends of 
idealistic thought are—Subjective Idealism, Objective Idealism and 
Absolute Idealism. Similarly, there are different types of realism, 
such as Naive Realism and Critical Realism. Materialism would 
claim its relation to realism. Some contend that realism leads to 
philosophy of matter and idealism leads to the philosophy of spirit. 
In Indian thought, Advaita of Sartkara, VijUanavada of Vasubandhu 
and Sunyavada of Nagarjuna are forms of idealism. Advaita affirms 
the identity of Atman and Brahman, and the external world as an ap¬ 
pearance. Vasubandhu states that the world and its modifications are 
the forms of vijfiana and the real can be described as the alayavijftdna 
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(store-house of consciousness). Nagarjuna goes further than the 
VijUanavadins and Advaitvadins by affirming that everything including 
the external world, the self and God, is unreal. Even dharma and 
buddhi are unreal. The real is the iunya. The philosophy of Nagar. 
juna ; s intricate in nature and poses problems to understand it. It is 
difficult to understand the philosophy of Nagarjuna. Some have 
interpreted the §unya in the absolutist sense of the term. Some others 
have interpreted the iunya in the nihilist sense as the ‘void’. 

Like the idealist tendencies, we have the realist schools of 
thought expressed in the Nyaya and VaiSejika schools of thought. 
Sabkhva thought may be considered to be realistic in a sense, because 
it posits the reality of two fundamental principles —Prakrti and Puru^a. 
In these philosophies, the empirical as well as the transcendental 
spiritual reality have been accepted. The Jaina gives the anekanta 
point of view. It is realistic and empirical in approach to the under¬ 
standing of reality. 

A study of Western philosophy shows that in the Fifth century 
B. C Parmenides affirmed that real is the Being and not becoming. 
Being is. In this sense, knowledge and the known are identical. 
This is the beginning of idealist thought in the West. Socrates was 
primary a moral philosopher. His main object was to make man 
good. Plato emphasised the primacy of the spirit. But, he built a 
structure of philosophy which may be more realistic than idealistic. 
Plato raised the ideas of Socrates to the metaphysical level and placed 
them in the world of ideas. Ideas are real, objective, eternal and 
perfect. They live in the world of ideas. Aristotle was more earthly 
than Plato. He affirmed that ‘Form' and ‘Matter* are the two 
ultimate principles and ultimate realities. Pure Form and pure Matter 
do not exist in the world, but they are real. The world consists of 
form and matter. In European philosophy, Descartes is considered 
to be the father of modern philosophy. He started with the method of 
doubt and built a philosophy on the soild foundation of mathematics. 
With him commenced the Rationalist School of Thought in modern 
philosophy. 

SPECIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF INDIAN 
^ .**> PHILOSOPHY (DAR3ANA) 

It has been alleged by Western thinkers that Indian philosophy 
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is pessimistic and because of its emphasis on renunciation and self- 
denial, it has lost the status of an academic pursuit and cannot be 
aptly called philosophy. The primary object of philosophy in India 
is practical. It aims at freeing man from the bondage of this world 
which is full of misery. In this, it may be argued that Indian thought 
is pessimistic. But pessimism in Indian thought is only use as a 
means and never as an end in itself. In this sense again, all philosophy 
is pessimistic. If we consider the ultimate end ot Indian philosophy, 
we can say that it is not pessimistic at all, because the aim of In lan 
thought Is to free one from the misery ot this ,ife and to ea.. um 
to traascend the misery and to attain the highest bliss. Misery » a 
fact of life. But the highest bliss is also the fact of experience which 
can be attained by every one who transcends the misery of t is 
world. This can be achieved by jftana-marga (the path ol knowledge), 
bhakti-marga (the path of devotion), and Karma marga (the path of 
action). The Jainas affirm that the way to self-realisation is the 
synthesis of right intuition (samyag-darfana), right knowledge 
( samyag-Jnana ) and right conduct {samyag-caritra). In this sense, 
Indian thought is not pessimistic but on the contrary, highly opti¬ 
mistic. It is melioristic. 

Indian philosophers aimed at divination of man. Their main 
object was to impress upon the people that enjoyment of the pleasures 
of life should not be the primary end of life. They exhorted the 
people to give up indulgence in worldly or sensual pleasure and 
adopt an attitude of renunciation. Whether it was the Adraitavada 
of Sarikaracarya, W&iftadvaita of Ramanujacarya, Sunyavada of 
Nagarjuna, Vijnanavada of Vasubandhu or Ahimsa and Anekantavada 
of Mahavira, all of them inspired the people of their age to give up 
enjoyment of pleasures and to adopt the spirit o! renunciation and 
penance. The ultimate object of philosophy, as we have seen earlier, 
is the attainment of bliss. Bliss is not to be confused with sense-plea¬ 
sure, nor with happiness of this world. It is pure bliss, which the soul 
in its pure state can enjoy without any obstruction from the empirical 
adjuncts of this world because the enjoyment of bibs is the pure state 
or characteristic of the soul. Pleasures of the world are fleeting and 
ephemeral ; they lead to misery. The ultimate state of bliss is the pure 
state which the Indian philosophers stressed. Freedom ftom misery 
was considered by some, like the Buddha, as the state of nirvana. 
Some others, like the Vedantios and also the Jainas, gave a positive 
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import to the state of perfection expressing pure bliss. They called 
this mokfa. Indian philosophers gave importance to the path of 
self-denial and rejection of the pleasures of this world not out of the 
sense of frustration but with the supreme object of the attainment of 
the highest state of peace and bliss. 

The outlook of the ancient Indian thought was, therefore, practi¬ 
cal and pragmatic. Its aim, as we have said earlier, is to lead men 
to the highest end of perfection, not of the worldly existence but of 
the pure nature of the soul. T he Indian ‘ Weltanschauung' was, 
therefore, primarily spiritual and the translation of the spiritual 
attitude to the worldly activity. Thus, the stress in Indian thought is 
on ‘inwardness* which has often been wrongly understood as an 
emphasis on ‘other worldliness’, But it is unjust to regard the Indian 
attitude towards this world and its people as one of indifference or 
hatred. Some critics of Indian thought believe that the Indian pursuit 
of spirituality is a selfish quest and that the saint and the sage 
are concerned with their own salvation. “This criticism,” observes 
Dr T.M P. Mahadevan, “is the result cf a gross misunderstanding of 
the Indian idea! of spirituality...... God realisation or self-realisation 

is a state of perfection where there can be no room for even the least 
trace of selfishness. For the man of wisdom there is not the distin¬ 
ction of ‘mine’ and ‘not-naine’. He regards the whole world as his 
household .” 1 

Thus, in India, philosophy is to be lived and it is not merely an 
academic pursuit. In the West, philosophy was primarily an 
academic pursuit to be studied in class-room, Indian seers did not 
merely get to know the reality, but they experienced the reality and 
they lived the spirit of reality. Siddbasena Divakara, Dharmakirti, 
etc., did not toy with the idea of kuo-ving the nature of Truth in the 
academic sense, but the realisation of the Truth permeated every fibre 
of their being. Theirs was the realisation of Truth. The Westerner 
remained in his ivory tower without any conscious effort to trans¬ 
late the truth in everyday life. It remained far from the madding 
crowd. But the supreme aim of Indian philosophical tradition was 
the kindly light that led men from untruth to truth, from darkness to 


1 Ayam nijafc paroveti ganana laghucetsam. 
VdarQcaritanqm tu vasudhaiva ku{umbakam. 
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light and from death to immortality. 1 2 3 4 * It has led us from indulgence 
in worldly pleasures to renunciation of pleasures. It is not merely a 
piece of antiquarian investigation that Indian thought deserves study. 
It is of immense value to the student of philosophy and the study of 
Indian philosophy alone can give a right perspective about the past 
of India. A study of Indiaa philosophy will enable us to adopt a 
balanced view of life and healthy perspective of the situations in life. It 
is the synthetic vision of India that has made philosophy comprehend 
several sciences which have become differentiated in modem time. 8 

Swami Vivekananda describes India as “the blessed pupya-bhumi 
and as the land from where came the founders of religions from the 
ancient times, deluging the earth again and again with the pure and 
perennial waters of spiritual truth.”® Spiritual life is the true genius 
of India. She has stood like a ‘Rock of Ages’, and has survived the 
ravages of time because her civilization, which is inspired by the 
spiritual insight of holy men, is marked by a certain moral integrity, 
a fundamental loyalty, a fine balance of individual desires and social 
demands. It is the emphasis on spiritual freedom as the summum 
bonum that makes the message of Indian culture supremely significant 
to the modern man who is afflicted with the malady ot excessive 
outwardness,* The men of God have felt that the salvation of India 
did not lie in imitating the West but in holding fast to ladian ideas 
and institutions and in purifying and elevating them. Their world-view 
had an undeniable influence as a practical guide to life, individual 
and collective national and transcendental. 6 It should be noted 
that India did make the first attempt to solve the most vital problem, 
the problem of harmony between life and spirit, of which the vision 
came to her seers almost at the very dawn of her spiritual history. 
Besides, the application of moral truths to the facts of sociallife is 
the essence of Indian philosophical tradition. 0 


1 Chandogya Upartijad. 

2 S. Radbakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, (Allen & Unwin ; London, 
1961), Vol, I L p. 31. 

3 Swami Vivekananda, The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
Part III, 1922, p. 105. 

4 T.S. Devadoss, Sarvodaya and the Problem of Political Sovereignty , 

(University of Madras, 1974) p. 9. 

$ , [bid., p. 30. 



Jaina 

Canonical Literature 

And 

Its Development 

The Jaina philosophical literature is classified into live broad 
divisions, snd it is possible on the basis of this division to understand 
the nature of Jaina philosophical literature from the time of Bhagavan 
Mahavira—the twenty-fourth Tirthahkara to the present day. The 
five divisions are as follows : 

1. The Age of Agamas. 

2. The Age of the Anekanta view. 

3. The Age of the establishment of Pramaijaiastra. 

4. The Age of the Neo Nyaya. 

5 The Modern Age of collection and editing. 

y*, THE AGE OF AGAMAS 

The period of the Agamas may be considered to begin with the 
time of parinirvaff'i of tfrthufikara Mahavira (Vikrama-purva 470) and 
extended for thousand sears. The teachings of Mahavira were 
collated by the Ga#adharas. Mahavira gave the conceptual content 
of the Jain-sasiras (in the form of arihardpa) and the same has been 
presented in the form of literature expressed in language by Gapa- 
dharas. These works are called 'Sutragama'. The Agama literature 
is, therefore, of two forms : I. Anhagama, and 2. Sutragama. The 
Agama literature has been presented for the sake of the study by 
Acaryas , and therefore, it has also been called, 'Ganipitakas' < The 
collection of the teachings of Bhagavin Mahavira has been made 
into 12 works and has been called Dvadaiahgi. They are t (1) 
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Acdrdhga, (2) Sutrak rtariga, (3) Sthanahga, (4) Samavdydhga, (5) 
Bhagavati, (6) Jhdtadharmakatha, (7) Upasakadasa, (8) Antakrtdasa, 
(9) Anuttaraupapatikadasa, (10) Prasnavydkarana , (11) Vipaka , and 
(12) Drstivada. 

From the point of view of structure, the Agama literature has 
been divided into two types : (1) Ahga-pravista and (2) Anahga- 
pravista. The collection and systematic arrangements of the original 
teachings of Bhagvan Mahavira by the Ganadharas are considered 
as Ahga-pravista. The writings of the later elder munis are called 
Anahga-pravista. The entire canonical literature, except the twelve 
ahgas {Dvddasahga), has been called Anahga-pravista. It has also 
been suggested that literature which comprised the dialogues between 
Tirthankara Mahavira and his disciples concerning the fundamental 
questions relating to the triple function of 'generation or origination.’ 
‘destruction’ and ‘permanence’ of a thing is called * Ahga-pravista'. It 
was on the basis of the teachings of Bhagavan Mahavira that the elder 
munis wrote works explaining his teachings. These works constitute 
1 Anahga-pravista’. The former is the A fig a literature and the latter 
can be considered as sacred literature constituting the fringe of the 
Ahga literature. 

The twelvefold Dvddasahga occupies the most prominent place 
in the Jain canonical literature. Dvadasahgi is valid by its own 
inherent nature. It is self-valid. The validity of other canonical 
writings forming the Anahga-pravista is' determined to the extent of 
its consistency with the contents of the Dvddasahga. Anahga- 
pravista is also valid because its statements are consistent with the 
truths formulated in the Ahga literature. 

Anahga-pravista Agama literature can again be divided into 
two types: (a) the writings of the Sthaviras (Elders) and (b) the 
writings which have come down from the original teachings and 
from tradition. It is called ‘NiryudhaNiryudha Agamas are extracts 
from Dvadasahgi or Purvas. They are classified as follows : 

(l) Dasavaikalika (2) the Second Srutaskandha of Acdrahga 
(3) Nisttha (4) Vyavahara (5) Brhatkalpa , and (6) Dasasruta-skandha. 
Dasavaikalika was preached by Arya Sayyambhava to his son 
Manaka. 1 The other Agamas were taught by Kevaii Bhadrabahu. 


1 Sahitya Aur Samskrti, pp. 29-30. 
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Syamarya was the author of Prajhapana. Anuyogadvara was of 
Aryaraksita and Nandi was written by Devavachak. 

From the point of view of language, the canonical literature 
can be classified into two eras : the first era is from 400 B.C. to 100 
a.d. The Agamas written during this period have been written in 
Ardhamagadhi. The second era can be stated to be from 100 a.d, 
to 500 a.d. and the writings in this period are in Jaina Maharastri 
Prakrt. 

In Sthanahga and Nandisutra we get two types of division : L. 
Ahga-pravista and 2. Ahga~bdhya. We get similar distinctions in the 
Digambara literature also. Agama literature has been described on 
the basis of the analogy of purusa, the human personality having 
different organs. Agama literature has, therefore, been referred to 
as ‘Agama purusaAhga-pravi$ta literature was considered as 
Ahga-sthaniya and the twelve sutras were given the status of Upahga 
(■ Upahga-sthdmya ). As the human body has organs like, two legs, 
shouiders, neck and the head, similarly the Agama purusa can be 
considered on that analogy as having organs of this type. The 
twelve ahgas are considered to be the organs of the Sruta-purusa 
and therefore they have been called ‘Ahgapravista’. The ears and eyes 
etc., have been considered as updhgas. Similarly, the twelve updhgas 
are mentioned as ‘Updhgas’. 


An’ga 

Upanga 

Acdrdhga 

Aupapatika 

Sutrakrtdhga 

Rdjaprasniya 

Sthanahga 

Jndbhigama 

Samavayahga 

Prajhapand 

Bhagavdti 

Jambiidvipaprajhapti 

Jnalddharmakatha 

Siiryaprajrtapti 

Upasakadasa 

Candraprajnapti 

Antakrtdasa 

Kalpika 

Anuttaraupapatikadasd 

Kalpdvatamsik a 

Prasnavyakarana 

Puspikd 

Vipaka 

Puspa-culika 

Drqtivada 

Vrsnidasa 
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The term ‘ Upahga ’ was first used by Acarya Umasvati in his 
Tattvartha-bhasya. 1 2 

The term ‘ Chedasutra ’ was first used in the Avasyakaniryukti * 
and later in the commentaries ( Bhasyas). There are four Cfieda- 
siitras : (i) Vyavahara., (ii) Brhaikalpa, (Hi) Nisltha and (iv) Dasasruta- 
skandha. 

The use of the term ‘Mulct' is of very later date. DasavaikaJika 
and Uttaradhyayana have been considered to be the ‘Mufasutras . 
Nandi and Anuyogadvara are the Culika-sutras. 

In this way, the Ahgabahya-sruta literature has been classified 
in different ways from time to time. An elaborate discussion on this 
question has been given in the work entitled Sahitya aur Sathskrti 
which may be referred to for a detailed study. 

The canonical literature available today has been scribed by 
Devardhigapt Ksamasramana. Agama literature was not in the 
written form before this time. In the second century after the 
Parinirvana of Bhagavan Mahavira, a severe famine struck for over 
twelve years. Soon after the famine, a Council was organised in 
which the Agamas were for the first time recited. The second attempt 
at crystallising the Agamas was made during the period between 
Vira Nirvana Samvat 827 to 840. Two recitations were held during 
this period—one at Mathura and the other at Vallabhi. The Council 
at Mathura was presided over by Arya Skandifa and the second 
Council at Vallabhi was presided over by Acarya Nagarjuna. These 
recitations have been referred to as Mathuri and Vallabhi recitations. 
But during all these three recitations the Agamas were not put in 
writing. The work of writing the Agamas was done in Vallabhi after 
Vira Nirvana 980 under the guidance of DevardhiganI Ksama- 
iramana. The period upto this were full of obstacles due to effects 
of many severe famines. Much of the Sruta which had been handed 
down by oral tradition was forgotten ; but whatever was possible to 
be revived by memory was recited and written down. The Agamas 
were collected in fragments. Whatever was available, was systemati¬ 
cally organised and presented in the form of Agamic works. 


1 Tattvariha-bhasya, Tika, p. 23. 

2 Avasyaka-niryukti , 777. 
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The present form of Agamas is to be, therefore, traced to the 
work done by DevardhiganT. He collected the A fig a and the Ahga- 
bahya literature and edited them. He is, therefore, considered as the 
editor of the Agama literature in the present form. 1 

Philosophical Discussions in the Agamas ^ ^ 

There is a good deal of philosophical discussion in the Agamas : 
(i) Sutrakrtahga. (ii) Prajnapana, (iii) Bhagavati, (iv) Nandi, (v) 
Sthanuhga, (vi) Samavayahga and (vii) Anuyogadvara. 

Sutrakrtahga refutes the prevailing philosophical schools of 
thought. In this work. Naturalistic Monism (Bhiitadvaitavada) has been 
refuted, and the doctrine of separate and independent soul is establish¬ 
ed. The God and Soul Monism ( Brahmadvaitvada ) is also refuted. In 
its place, the doctrine of the plurality of souls is established. The doc¬ 
trine of karma and its effects have been proved. The theistic concept 
of God has been rejected. It is established that the world ( samsara ) 
is beginningless ( anadi ) and endless ( ananta ). Several other theories 
of philosophy prevailing at that time, like Akriyavdda, Vinayavada, 
Ajhanavdda were refuted and the validity of Kriyavada (activism) was 
propounded. 

In the Prajnapana we get a detailed discussion about the nature 
of the soul (jiva) from various points of view. 

in the RajaprasanTya, after an elaborate refutation of the atheis¬ 
tic thought, there is an exposition of the Atman and the other world 
with copious illustrations and expositions of different concepts. 

In the Bhagavati we get a beautiful study of the topics like, 
Naya, Pram ana, Saptabhahgi, and Anekantavada. 

Nandisiitra discusses the nature and types of knowledge. 

1 Sri DevardhlgapI K$amasramanena Srlvfrad asltyadhikanavasata 
(980) var$e jatena dvadasavarslya durbhiksavasad bahutarasadhu- 

vyapattau bahusrutavicchitta'u ca jstsya.bhavyalokopakaraya 

srutavyaktaye ca srisanghagrahat mrtavaSistatadakalina sarva- 
sadhQn Vallabhyamakarya tanmukhad vicchinnSvaSistan nyunji- 
dhikan truiita3.trut.itan aganiHlspaksn anukraroena" svamatyn 
samkalayya pustakarudhsh krtafi. Tato mulato Ganadharabhafi- 
tanamapi tatsamkalansntaram sarvesamapi Agamansm karts Sri 
Devardhigapi Ksamasramana eva jstah — Samdcari sataka. 
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In the Sthanahga, there is discussion of the important topics 
like, Atman, Pudgala (matter), Jnana and other topics, In the philo¬ 
sophical doctrines of Mahavlra. there are references to Nihnavavada 
which refers to the single point of approach or view of ekanla. 

Samavayahga contains discussions on topics like, Jhana, Naya 
and Pramaqa etc., etc. 

The Anuyogadvara has a discussion of the connotation of the 
term and incidental references to pramana and naya and other prin¬ 
ciples. 

In the commentaries ( Tikas ) of these Agamas we find vivid 
discussions on philosophical topics. 

Among the commentators the names of Sanghadasagaru and 
Jinabhadragani are frequently mentioned. They lived in the 7th 
century of vikrama era. Jinabhadragani has written an important 
commentary called Visefavasyakabhasya. Sanghadasagani’s Brhat- 
kalpabhafya is a classical work, which contains an exposition of the 
codes of conduct of Sramana from the philosophical as well as argu¬ 
mentative points of view. 

We cannot easily forget the name of Acarya Haribhadra, a 
renowned Sanskft commentator. He has written his commentary in 
Sahskrt on the basis of the ancient curyis. In these commentaries 
he has made special use of philosophical discussions. We find the 
same feature in Malayagiri’s commentary ; philosophical discourses 
have been employed in the work. 

In the agama literature, prominence has been accorded to epi¬ 
stemological and scientific discussions ; however the philosophical 
aspects has not received much attention as in religious literature other 
than the agamas. The primary reason for this is that the agama 
literature is mainly meant for sadhakas (seekers of truth). For the 
edification of the sadhakas, there are frequent repititions at many 
places. These agamic works make special mention of the injunctions 
regarding the codes of conduct for the sadhakas. But in the later 
literature, importance has been been given to discussion of philo¬ 
sophical topics. 

Tattvarthasutra is the most important work of Acarya Umasvati. 
It is a comprehensive philosophical work which discusses various 
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subjects including philosophy and science. Here, we find most en¬ 
lightened discussions of subjects like Philosophy, Ethics, Geography, 
Cosmology, Natural Philosophy and the karma theory. Acarya 
Umasviiti has also written a commentary ( Bhasya ) on his Tattvartha- 
sutra. In the 6th century a. d. Acarya Pujyapada has written a 
commentary on Tattvarthasutra. It is called Sarvarthasiddhi . Akalartka 
and Vidyanandi have also written commentaries on this work. 
Akalanka’s Rajavarttika and Vidyanandi’s Slokavarttika are important 
works. These acaryas belonged to the Digambara tradition. In 
these works, we get very thought-provoking discussions of the philo¬ 
sophical topics. In the Svetambara tradition, Acarya Siddhasena 
and Haribhadra have also written commentaries on the Tattvartha¬ 
sutra. This was in the 8th or 9th century a. d. We find in these 
works evidence of a distinct development of Jaina logic and philo¬ 
sophy. It would not be an exaggeration to say that just as Dharma- 
kirti’s commentary Pramdiiavarttikd on Dignaga’s Pramanasamuccaya 
became the centre of the development of Buddhist logic, so also the 
commentaries on Tattvarthasutra became the central base for the 
development of Jaina logic. We get important commentaries on 
Tattvarthasutra in the later period, as for instance, Malayagiri’s com¬ 
mentary in the 12th century a. o., Cirantanamuni’s in the 14th 
century a. d. and the commentary of the great logician Yasovijayajl 
in the 18th century a. d. In addition to these, there are several other 
writers of the Digambara tradition who have written commentaries 
on Tattvarthasutra. We have commentaries of Srutasagara and 
Vibudhasena, Yoglndradeva, Yogadeva, Laksmldeva and Abhayanki. 
In the 20th century also we have several commentaries on the 
Tattvarthasutra in Hindi and Gujarati languages. 

The Tattvarthasutra nearly marks the end of Sgamayuga (age of 
agamas). 

n ANEKANTA YUGA—AGE OF ANEKANTA 
Y' ^ 

In the Buddhist literature in India, the great scholar Nsgarjuna, 
by his intellectual discussions and writings, created a stir in the philo¬ 
sophical climate of his time and he gave impetus to the development 
of philosophical thought. Nagarjuna’s writings are to be found 
in all fields of Buddhist thought. But his special field was logic and 
metaphysics. He gave a new turn to the development of logic and 
metaphysics. Prior to him, philosophy was primarily based on faith 
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and its elucidation. But with Nsgurjuna we find a new turn to philo¬ 
sophical development which gave emphasis on rational and critical 
studies. The Sunyavada of Nagurjuna was the turning point for philo¬ 
sophy ; and philosophy was brought to a systematic level. This type 
of intellectual development was not merely restricted to (he develop¬ 
ment of Buddhist thought, but it influenced the development of 
other systems of Indian philosophy. As a result of this. Jainism 
was also influenced to some extent with the Nagarjuna’s philosophi¬ 
cal wave. The great logicians Acarya Siddhasena Divakara and 
Samantabhadra gave a systematic turn to the development of Jaina 
Philosophy. This was during the 5th and 6th centuries a. d. These 
Acaryas brought about a systematic development of the Anekanta¬ 
vada, whose roots could be found in the teachings of Bhagavan 
Mahavira. On the basis of this study, we can call this age as the 
age of the establishment of Anekanta doctrine— Anekanta Sthapana 
Yuga. In this age, we find great scholars like Acarya Siddhasena 
Divakara, Samantabhadra, Mallavadi, Acarya Singhaganl and Acarya 
Patrakesari who built up Jaina philosophy on rational and logical 
foundations. During this period of hectic intellectual activity, these 
Acaryas had triple duties to perform—(1) They had to present Jaina 
thought in a systematic way on sound logical basis ; (2) To answer 
effectively the objections and difficulties raised by the Buddhist 
scholars ; (3) To present the Jaina thought effectively and vigorously 
by answering the objections of the philosophers of the Vedic school 
of thought. This period is regarded as the golden age (Svarnima 
yuga ) in the Jaina philosophical literature. 

In this age, Indian philosophical thought had three prominent 
theories which were being frequently discussed. They are (i) Sunya¬ 
vada of Nagarjuna, (ii) Vijnanavada of Vasubandhu and (iii) Advaitamda 
of Vedanta. Jaina acaryas thought that exposition of Anekantavada 
and SySdvada, in the face of the three theories prevailing in Indian 
thought at that time, would give both validity and strength to Jaina 
philosophy and that Jaina thought could be ably defended with the 
help of Anekantavada and Syadvada. On this account, this age is 
considered to be the Anekanta Sthapana yuga or AnekantavadJ yuga. 

yK ■ b PRAMANA SASTRA-VYAVASTHA YUGA 

According to logic, knowledge of a thing could be established 
by means of valid sources of knowledge. In Sanskrt literature the 
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Pramanasastra became an important subject. In this age Jaina 
aearyas turned their attention from discussion of anekanta to the 
pramariasastra. In Indian philosophy we find the influence of rigorous 
logical discussions of Dignaga on the pramanasastra and Nyayasastra. 
Dignaga provided inspiration to the development of Indian logic. 
He was the interpreter of a very strong and systematic theory of 
logic and pramariasastra . Dignaga was the father of the pramanafastra 
and Dharmaklrti is to be considered as the promoter of Indian logic. 
The intense and rapid development of logical thought due to the 
inspiration of Dignaga had its influence on the development of logic 
in other Darsanas also. In the Vedic tradition, eminent logicians like 
Vyomasiva, Jayanta, Udyotakara and Kumarila helped the develop¬ 
ment of logic in a systematic way. During this period (i.e., 8th and 
9th centuries A. d.) there were many Jaina aearyas who were great 
logicians. Among them may be mentioned, the names of Haribhadra 
and Akalanka. Haribhadra did not write any independent work on 
Pramana&astra. However his works, Anekanta Jayapatakd, Sastra- 
vartasamuccaya and Saddarsanasamuccaya influenced the development 
of Jaina logic to a great extent. Akalahka has given an eloborate 
and critical discussion of Jaina logic and metaphysics in his works 
Pramanasahgraha, Nydya-viniscaya and Laghfyastraya. Vidyanandi 
wrote a commentary entitled Astasahasri, on the work Astasati of 
Akalanka which was a commentary on Aptamlmdmsd of Samanta- 
bhadra. By this work Vidyanandi gave a firm status to the Jaina 
pramariasastra. During this period Prabhacandra wrote Prameya- 
kamaiamartanda and Nyaya-kumudacandra. These works give an 
elaborate and critical discussion of the Jaina pramanasastra. Vadi- 
devasori wrote a commentary on his own work Pramanatattvanayaloka. 
This commentary is called Syddvadaratnakara and it is really a crest 
jewel (ratnakara) of Jaina logic. It gives a comprehensive viewof Jaina 
logic. Ratnaprabhasuri, disciple of Vadidevasuri, has written Ratnd- 
karavatarika and in this work he has given the salient features of the 
problems discussed in Syddvadaratnakara. Acarya Hemacandra has 
made a unique contribution by his book Pramanamimdrhsd. Similarly, 
Mallisena's Syddvadamanjari is a significant contribution to Jaina 
logic of this age. All these acSryas have given an able and logical 
refutation of the DignSga’s position concerning Jaina logic. The 
special feature of the writers of this age is to be found in their two¬ 
fold object—(i) refutation of the rival schools of thought ; and 
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(ii) presentation of own school of thought in a systematic way. This 
dual function of refutation and presentation ( Khandana-mandana ) of 
the logical discussion is the most important contribution of this age 
of pramanasastra- 

AGE OF THE NEO-NY AY A (NAVYA-NYAYA) 3 

In the development of the Indian logic, the appearance of the 
book Taltvacintamani gave a new turn to the development of logic 
which may be called Neo-logic. The credit for this revolutionary 
change from logic to Neo-logic goes to a brilliant writer of the 
13th century, a Naiyayika, named GangeSa. In Taltvacintamani, the 
author has used new terminology of logic and written in a new style 
This work is the most prominent work in the Indian logic and meta 
physics of this age. Tattvacintamarii discusses the naiyayika theory 
of pramanas mentioning four pramanas beginning with pratyaksa. 
The language and the style used for discussing logical problems in 
this work by GangeSa are entirely new. He has discussed the prob¬ 
lems which are very terse and purely academic in a language which 
attracts and appeals even to the common man. Many scholars have 
written commentaries on Ganges’s Taltvacintamani. Taltvacintamani 
brought about a new turn in the development of Indian logic. The 
Buddhist scholars were influenced by this new wave. The Jaina 
scholars also could not escape from the powerful trend of this thought. 
The style of navya-nyaya made a profound influence on the Jaina 
acaryas. The books on Jaina logic were, however, being written in 
the earlier style and tradition up to the end of the 17th century a. d. 
It was only in the beginning of the 18th century that Upadhyaya 
Yasovijaya wrote his work on Nyaya in the navya-nyaya style. His 
work anekanta vyavastha written in the Neo-nyaya style helped the 
re-establishment of the Anekantavdda. Similarly, Jainatarkabhasya 
and Jndnabindu were two important contributions to the Jaina 
pramanasastra. Nayapradipa, Nayarahasya and Nayopadista were 
important works on. nayavada. A commentary on Nayopadesa called 
Nayamrtatarangini is an important work. An explanatory work on 
Astasahasri was also written. Similarly, a commentary on Sastravarta- 
samuccaya of Haribhadra was written. It is called Syadvadakalpalala. 
Several other books like Bhdsarahasya, Vadarahasya helped the dual 
function of refuting the naiyayika logic and presenting the Neo-logic 
of the Jainas. Apart from Yasovijayji, we find that Yasasvatasagara 
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and Vimajadasa wrote works on logic in the new style of navy a 
nyaya. 

MODERN AGE—THE AGE OF ECLECTICISM h' 3> 

The trend of thought and writing which was started by Yasovi- 
jayji continued to influence for over a century. Some scholars did 
write commentaries and notes on the classical texts on logic ; but 
there was no substantial change in the trend of thought. There was 
also no substantial contribution to the development of logic. During 
the British period, however, a fundamental change took place in the 
outlook in dealing with the problems of logic and philosophy. But 
the scientific outlook and the empirical approach towards looking at 
the philosophical problems became prominent. Very few works in 
Sariskrt and Prakrt were written during this period. The study of 
western thought created a profound influence on looking at the 
problems of Indian philosophy. The ancient Indian literature began 
to be studied in a new perspective under the influence of western 
thought. Three important characteristics of the change can be 
mentioned:—(1) Comparative study of the Indian thought in the 
light of the western thought; (2) Collection of and editing ancient 
classics in the new perspective; and (3) Critical notings on the problems 
of ancient Indian thought. There was another trend that developed 
during this period, and that was, to give copious references while 
editing the works. 

In the Jaina tradition of writing, the credit of giving new inter¬ 
pretation while editing the ancient texts goes to Pandit Sukhalalji 
Sahghavi. In his edited works, we find critical notes of these 
books, a new outlook and profound scholarship. Two more great 
scholars Pandit Mahendrakumarjl Jain and Pandit Dalsukha 
Malvaniy'a continued the tradition of Sukhalalji Sanghvl. Professors 
A. N. Upadhye, ChakravartI and Hiralal Jain have also contributed 
immensely to the development of Jaina thought by editing many 
ancient texts with critical notes. 

At present, many scholars have been writing research articles 
on the problems of Jaina logic and philosophy. Everyday the work 
of editing the ancient texts and writing critical papers is fast pro¬ 
gressing and it would be difficult to give an exhaustive assessment of 
the enormous work being turned out in the recent past. Editing and 
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interpretation are the special features of this age. In this way, we 
can classify Jaina literature into five divisions, and it is clear that 
the Jaina literature is most comprehensive in all its aspects—philoso¬ 
phical or otherwise. 

Every age has something special to contribute to scholarship 
and literature. The school which absorbs the contributions of the age 
enhances itself regularly and without pause ; but which does not 
absorb these contributions becomes static and Jess prominent. The 
fundamental value of writing remains constant in ail ages. It is only 
looked from new angles of thought every time. The inner core is 
the same, but the outer expressions may differ. 3 

JAINISM IN THE AGE OF AGAMAS ^ 

The question how the Jaina philosophy was presented in the 
Agamas cannot be easily answered unless we develop a catholic out¬ 
look and a historical sense. As the Upanisadic philosophy developed 
in greater breadth and depth and more so through the Bhagavadgtta , 
we can say that the development of Jaina philosophy was from the 
Agamic age to the later stages of logical and critical development. 
The Agamic thought became broader and richer in depth during the 
age of Commentaries while the philosophic development became rich 
and varied at the time of Tattvarthasutra. We have now to see what 
were the characteristics of Jaina philosophy at the Agama stage of 
thought. 

Philosophical problems of the Agamas can be studied under two 
heads :—(1) Prameya or Jheya (object of knowledge), and (2) 
Pramana or Jnaw (valid sources of knowledge). The former is the 
ontological and the latter is epistemological in nature. The Jaina 
Agama literature gives prominence to the discussion of (he following 
problems : 

(i) Anekanta attitude, (ii) Saptabhangi, (iii) Naya, (iv) Niksepa, 
(v) Dravya, (vi) Guna, (vii) Paryaya, (viii) Padartha , (ix) Ksetra, (x) 

1 Jaina Darsana 

(a) Jaina Darsanika Sahitya Ka Simhavalokana —Sri DaSsukha 
Bhai Malava^iya. 

•(b) Visva Darsana Kl Ruparekha —Papdit Vijaya Muni 
(c) Munidvaya Abhinandana Grantha. 
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Kala and Bhava, (xi) Niscaya and Vyavahara, (xii) Nimitta and 
Upadana, (xiii) Niyati and Purusartha, (xiv) Karma and its effects, (xv) 
Acara and Yoga and other subjects. The problems of Jhana and 
pram'ana were discussed with reference to the nature and various forms 
of knowledge exhaustively. Similarly, in the Agama literature, we 
get a discussion of the various forms of pramapas and their charac¬ 
teristics. Pramana has been classified into : pratyak$a (direct) and 
paroksa (indirect). Similarly, we find that there is a discussion of other 
pramarias like anumana (inference), upamana (comparison) and iabda 
pramam (testimony). In the early Agamas vve get the interpretation 
of the term naya as point of view (Adesa) and outlook or attitude 
(drsti). Similarly, we find the distinction between dravyarlhika (sub¬ 
stance point of view) and paryayarthika naya (point of view of modi¬ 
fications). The word Prade&arthika naya has also been used for 
Paryayarthika naya, Discussions from the complete ( sakaladesa ) and 
partial (yikaladesa) points of view about the problems of pramapa 
saptabhahgT (sevenfold approach to the valid sources of knowledge) 
and naya saptabhahgl (sevenfold points of view) are to be found in 
the early Agamas. There are also descriptions of the four types of 
nikfepa. We find a beautiful description of the doctrines of Syadvada 
and Anekantvada by the dream of a cuckoo. The eternal and the 
non-eternal nature of Jiva (sou!) has been discussed. The problems 
of logic like, vitanda and jalpa found their way in the discussion in 
the Agama literature, In this way, by the exhaustive discussion of 
epistemological and ontological problems the nature and the pro¬ 
blems of validity of pramana was presented in the Agama literature 
in a lucid way. Besides, we get a critical study of the nature of six 
substances ( satdravya ) and nine padarthas (categories). It is clear 
from this that the Jaina philosophical practices was more developed 
and mature than the philosophical thought of the Vedic seers. 

THE PROBLEM OF PRAMEYA (OBJECT OF KNOWLEDGE 
>> OR ONTOLOGY) 

The terms prameya and jheya have been used as synonyms in 
sense in the Darsana literature. That which is the object of know¬ 
ledge is called prameya. ‘Samyagjhana' (right knowledge) is know¬ 
ledge and it has for its object the highest reality. That which can.be 
comprehended by knowledge is called jheya. The object of know¬ 
ledge ( Jheya or prameya) whatever it may be, can be known accord- 
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ing to Jainism from different points of view. Jainism affirms that we 
have to consider the nature of an object from the point of view of 
anekanta (many-sided approach to understanding of a thing). 

According to the Jaina history, Bhagavan Mahavlra carried on 
the tradition of Jaina thought from the earlier Tirthahkaras without 
making any material modifications. In epistomological subjects 
Bhagavan Mahavlra taught the distinction between five kinds of 
knowledge as was taught by the earlier Tirthahkaras. Similarly, the 
doctrines of four niksepas, seven tattvas, nine padarthas, five astikayas, 
karma , Gunasthana, lesya and dhyana were taught by Mahavira in the 
same way in which the previous Tirthahkaras like Parsvanatha and all 
the Tirthahkaras have taught. He did not deviate from the earlier 
path in these respects. But in the case of moral codes Bhagavan 
Mahavlra did introduce some modification in the tradition of Tirthan- 
kara Parsvanatha, that he preached the vow of Brahmacarya separa¬ 
tely to the four vows preached by Parsvanatha. Though the vow 
of Brahmacarya, in the tradition of Bhagvan Parsvanatha, was amalg- 
mated in the fourth vow of Aparigraha. We get references about this 
in the dialogue between Kesi, a follower of Parsvanatha, and 
Gautama, a disciple of Mahavira. 

During the Chadmastha stage and soon after the harassment 
given to him by Sulapaiji, Bhagvan MahSvira had a dream in which 
he saw a male cuckoo with varieagated wings. This dream was inter¬ 
preted to mean that Bhagavan Mahavlra would preach the multi¬ 
valued theory through the Dvadasahga. Later on his disciples went 
about preaching the doctrine of Anekanta to the followers of Buddha 
and Nyaya-Vaisesika. Mahavlra preached the doctrine of anekanta 
and he eschewed dogmatic approach to the problems under discus¬ 
sions. In the Sutrak rtahga we get a reference to Bhagavan Mahavira 
being asked in what terms the monks should talk to the people and 
to his telling them that they should teach Vtbhajjavada. The concept 
of Vtbhajjavada could be better understood, if we study the Jaina as 
well as the Buddhist literatures. 

In the Majjhimanikctya we find a reference to Tathagata Buddha 
answering the question of Subha-Manavaka thus : ‘Oh ! Martavaka, 
I am vaibhajjavadi and not ekarhsavadf. From this, it appears that 
the Buddha accepted the Jaina concept of Anekantavada which may 
also be referred to as Vibhajjavada. In fact, Vibhajjavada expresses 
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the spirit of anekanta in the discussion of the problems of things of 
the world. It would now be necessary to understand the implications 
of the doctrine of Syadvada. 

Syadvada is the logical expression of the anekanta spirit in pro- 
positional forms. It expresses the possibility of predicating other 
aspects of the Truth, When one aspect is predicated, a full and 
comprehensive picture of reality would not be possible. And, there¬ 
fore, the Syad is prefixed to all the seven predications. Anekanta and 
Syadvada are the unique and significant contributions of Jainism to 
the Indian logic. 

We get descriptions of the concept of dravya (substance) in the 
Agama literature. We often find three terms : dravya (substance), 
gana (quality) and paryaya (modification) in these works. Dravya 
(substance) has qualities ( gutjas) and the expression of quality is 
parydya (modification). The three are inherent, yet different. There 
is primarily a dichotomous division of dravya (substance) into : Jiva 
(living) and ajiva (non-living) substance or the same can be classified 
as conscious substance and unconscious substance. There is the 
six-fold classification of dravya : (i) Jiva (living), (ii) Pvdgala (matter), 
(iii) Dharma (fulcrum of motion), (iv) Adharma (fulcrum of rest), 
(v) Akasa (space) and (vi) Kala (time). Excepting Kata (time), the 
other five dravyas are multi-dimensional. Therefore, they are called 
‘ astikaya’, a technical word used by the Jainas for describing the 
substance with multi-dimensions. Kala (time) is uni-dimensional and, 
therefore, it is not ’astikaya.' Every substance {dravya) has infinite 
qualities and every quality (, guna ) expresses itself in infinite modes. 

We get the description of niksepa in Agama literature. There 
is detailed analysis of the concept of niksepa in Amiyogadvara. It is 
not however the work of a Gapadhara. We find a reference in the 
Sthanahgasutra regarding this concept {Sthanaiiga 4: 299) and by 
the discussion of ’Sarva' in that work, it is clear that Bhagav; n 
Mahivlra himself taught the doctrine of niksepa. This term niksepa 
has been very often used but, if the exact connotation of the term is 
not understood, there would be confusion of thought. Niksepa 
denotes the method of explaining the exact meaning of a term. 
Bhagavan Mahavira said that a term can be used in four contexts : 
(i) nama (its name), (ii) sthapana (its context), (iii) dravya (the object 
connoting the name) and (iv) bhava (its conceptual meaning). This 
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concept of niksepa signifying the methodology of use of the term has 
been discussed in the earliest canonical literature as also in the 
modern works on logic. In the literature other than the Agamic. 
there is a new approach to the understanding of this doctrine from 
the point of view of Neo-logic. Yasovijayajt has given all elaborate 
discussion of the problem of niksepa along with the other problems 
of pramana and naya. 

Agama literature gives an exhaustive study of the concepts of 
dravya, ksetra, kala and bhava. They have been studied from the 
points of view of intrinsic four-fold distinctions (svacatusiaya) and the 
extrinsic four-fold distinctions (paracatustaya). A thing in its inherent 
nature (svadravya), in its own place (sva-kfetra), in its own time 
( svakala ) and in its own inherent connotation ( svabhava ) can be said 
to have been considered in its fourfold aspects ( svacatupaya ). A 
thing can also be considered from the extrinsic points of view which 
would be described as from the points of view of para-dravya (ex¬ 
trinsic substance), paraksetra (extrinsic place), parakala (extrinsic 
time) and parabhava (accidental characteristics). We find that the 
same object can be looked at from different points of view. Conse¬ 
quently, we get different presentations of the nature of the same 
object. This is due to the differences arising out of the attitude of 
the person which may consider as subjective, the ability of the person, 
sources of knowledge of the object, the existing state of the object 
at a particular place and time. According to the extent of the 
influences of these factors, the cognition of the object differs. In 
fact, every moment there are fleeting changes in the subjective and 
objective factors influencing and determining the nature of the cog¬ 
nition of the object. It would be difficult to present exhaustively the 
entire canvas of the various factors operating at the time of the 
cognition of an object. That is the reason why we find enormous 
diversity in the presentation of the view of different individuals and 
schools of thought. Keeping this point in view, Bhagavan Mahavira 
presented the concept of niksepa and emphasised that it is possible 
to view an object from different fourfold angles : dravya, ksetra, kala 
and bhava. 


^ CONCEPT OF PRAMANA 

There is abundant discussion about the nature of pramana and 
jnana as epistemological problems. Pramana and jhana have been 
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considered as the sources of cognising objects. In the Agama litera¬ 
ture, we find that there is greater emphasis on the discussion of the 
topic of jftarta than on pramana. We come to know from the Raja* 
prainiya that the discussion about five-fold division of jnana (know¬ 
ledge) was there to be found much earlier than of MahavTra’s time. 
Jn the Agama literature we get discussion of the divisions and sub¬ 
divisions of knowledge. In the analysis of the doctrine of karma we 
find a critical study of the distinctions in the JHanavarapiya karma 
(karma which obscures knowledge). Similarly, we also find description 
of the five-fold distinction in knowledge as also the distinctions of 
Jlva Margarets (distinctions in the varying character of selves) in the 
Purva literature. Similarly, we have a separate part of the Purva 
literature called Jnana-pravada which gives an exhaustive discussion 
about the nature and the five-fold division of knowledge. It is dear 
from these evidences that the five-fold division of knowledge with their 
nature and sub-divisions was known to Jaina long before Vardhamana 
Mahavfra, the last of the Ttrthahkaras. On the basis of the study of 
Agama literature, we can say that there were three basic divisions in 
the analysis of the nature of jnana (knowledge)—(i) in the first 
division, knowledge has been divided into five types, (ii) the second 
division makes a distinction in knowledge into (a) separate direct 
( pratyaksa ) and (b) indirect ( paroksa). Mail and Sruta jnana are 
considered as paroksa because the self gets the knowledge indirectly 
through the sense-organs. The sense-organs do not give us direct 
knowledge as they are impediments to the realisation of cognition by 
the pure nature of self. Avadhi (clairvoyance), Manahparyava (tele¬ 
pathy) and kevala (omniscient knowledge) are considered as pratyaksa 
jnana, as the self gets direct knowledge, (iii) In the third division, 
the sense-knowledge is considered both as pratyaksa and paroksa. 

Discussion of the nature and types of knowledge in the Agama 
literature has been so important and extensive that references to the 
pramapasastra and comparative study of the theory of knowledge in 
the light of the epistemological problems in other systems of Indian 
philosophy have been neglected. Writers of Agamas have made a 
distinction between the samyaktva (right or valid) and mithyatva 
(wrong or invalid knowledge) on the lines of the distinction between 
the pramapa (valid knowledge) and apramapa (invalid knowledge) in 
other schools of Indian thought. The first three types of knowledge- 
mu?/ (sense knowledge) sruta (indirect and knowledge through other 
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sources) and avadhi (clairvoyant knowledge) have their valid and their 
invalid aspects ( kumati, kuSruta and ku&vadhi). Bat in the case of 
the next two types of knowledge, manafrparyava (telepathic) and 
kevala (omniscient knowledge) there is no possibility of invalid form 
of knowledge. In this way, in describing the various types of know- 
ledge, distinctions have been suggested without using the term invalid 
knowledge ( apramana ). 

There is not much discussion on the concept of pramapa in the 
Agamas, as we get abundant description of the nature and types of 
jHana (knowledge), The Anuyogadvara and Nandisutra have used the 
term pramapa in a wider sense and have made distinction between 

(i) indriya pratyakja (direct cognition through the sense-organs) and 

(ii) no-indriya pratyakfd (direct cognition by other sources than the 
sense-organs). Indriya-pratyaksa has been distinguished into live 
types based on the five sense-organs, No-indriya-pratyak$a includes 
avadhi (clairvoyance), manahvaryava (telepathy) and kevala (omni¬ 
science). In this place the prefix ’no' denotes absence offense-organs.’ 
The three types of knowledge coming under the category of ‘no- 
indriya ’ am cognitions without thi help of the sense-organs as 
directly obtained by the self. Jaina theory makes sense-knowledge 
as indirect f parokfa). But here it has been considered as pratyaksa 
in order to correlate the discussion about this problem in the oilier 
schools of Indian thought. Anumana (inference) has been distinguished 
into 5 (i) purvavat, (ii) fejavat and (iii) drf(asadharmyavat, but the 
distinction of inference as svartha (for one’s sake) and par art ha) for 
the sake of others) has not been mentioned. In the Agama and its 
commentaries we find description of anumana (inference) and its 
divisions and sub-divisions. There is also a discussion of the 
constituent proposition of inference as expressed in the form of 
syllogism. 

CONCEPT OF NAYA V ^ 

In the Agama literature we find that there is discussion about 
naya also which is an aspect of pramaya. We get a description of the 
general nature of naya in Sthanahga, Bhagavati and Anuyogadvara. The 
terms like drftj and adeja have been used as synonyms of naya. The 
cognition of a particular aspect of an object out of the varied aspects 
may be called naya. Many schools of thought present their view-points 
from a specific point of view. They refuse the view-points of others. 
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This means of refutation of other points of view is likely to lead to 
dogmatic and one-sided approach to the understanding of the nature 
of reality. Bhagavan Mahavira said that such one-sided approach to 
problems is ekanta (one-sided) and perverse. He presented a synoptic 
approach to the understanding of the problem of reality and that is a 
many-sided view, anekanta. It is nayavada. Nayavada has also beeo 
considered as a drftivada, adefavdda and apekfdvada. The essence of 
these concepts is one and the same. We have already discussed about 
the implications of the naya and its sub-divisions in the last chapter. 
Nava is a specific point of view, it is a specific method of approach¬ 
ing reality and it is the expression of anekanta view. 

In the Agama sahitya we get a description of the problems of 
logic according to the contexts. Basic problems of logic and epis¬ 
temology have been discussed in the Agama literature, 

^ ^ POST-AGAMIC JAINISM 

The Jaina philosophy that developed after the Agama literature 
and before the systematic preiod may be called post- Agamic Jainism; 
This presents a systematic development of the philosophical problems 
of Jainism including epistemology, metaphysics and ethics. We get 
heje the doctrine of karma, the ethics of Jdinas, metaphysical pro¬ 
blems, the concept of dravyas and the theory of yoga systematically 
formulated and discussed. Enormous literature has been written on 
these topics. AVr/wo-doctrine has been discussed in a biilliant and 
systematic way in Gommatasara^Karmakagda of Nemicandra and 
Karmagrantha of DevendrasSri, A systematic study of ethical prob¬ 
lems is to be found in Mutacam, Bhagavati Arddhana, Anagara 
Dharmamrta, Dharmahindu Prakarana, Yogafdstra, Ratnakaranda 
Sravakdcara, Sravakacara of Vasunandl, and &agara-dharmamrta of 
Papdit Asadbara. The philosophical concepts of Jainism have been 
ably and critically presented in Tattvdrthasutra of Umasvati and the 
commentary thereon, as also in Dravyasahgraha of Nemicandra. 
Kundakundacarya has presented philosophical problems in his famous 
works like Pravacanasara , Samayasara, Niyamsdra and Paficdstikdya- 
sdra. Yogavirhiika , Yogaiataka , Yagadrftisamuccaya and Yogabindu 
Prakarayu of Haribhadra are representative works of this age. The 
Acaryas of this age concentrated on the study and discussion of the 
conceptual aspects of Jainism, 

□ 
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Discussion of Prameya 

1. 10 K AVI DA —COSMOLOGY 

2. TATTVaVADA (METAPHYSICS)— 
BACKBONE OF JA1NA PHILO¬ 
SOPHY 

3. ITMAVIDA —AN ANALYSIS(CON- 
CEPT OF ATMAN) 

4. AJT VAT A TTVA —A SURVEY OF 
NON-LIVING SUBSTANCE 

5. PUDGALA (MATTER) : A STUDY 

6. PUIfYA AND PlPA —MERIT AND 
DEMERIT—A STUDY 

7. A&RAVATATTVA -PRINCIPLE OF 
INFLUX OF KARMA—\ STUDY 

S. SAMVAR4 AND NIRJARA —PRIN¬ 
CIPLES OF STOPPAGE AND DES¬ 
TRUCTION OF K ARM AS- A STUDY 

9. PANDMA AND MOK^A—BOND¬ 
AGE AND LIBERATION—A DIS¬ 
CUSSION. 




Lokavada 

(Cosmology) 

We see the vast universe before us. Naturally some fundamen¬ 
tal questions regarding the orgin and the nature of the universe arise. 
We ask ourselves the questions : When did the universe originate ? 
Would there be the end of the universe ? What are its ultimate 
principles? Many similar questions may be asked ; and answers to 
these questions have varied according to the philosophical perdilec- 
tions of different schools of thought. It would be necessary to study 
these questions in the light of modern researches in philosophy and 
science. 

There were discussions on these questions during Mahavira’s 
period. Gautama, the Buddha, considered these questions un-answer- 
able, (avyokrta) 1 2 but Sramajja Bhagavan Mahavira has attempted 
to answer these questions satisfactorily. 

Bhagavan Mahavira had a disciple called Arya Roba. He 
asked Mahavira, “Bhagavan 1 Of the Loka and Aloka, is Atoka first 
and then came Loka 7” Mahavira said to Arya Roha thus : Loka 
and Atoka were both there and will continue to be there. They are 
beginningless ( anadi) and endless ( ananta ). Both of them are eternal 
( Saivata) and none of them is later or earlier.* 


1 Tathagata Buddha said that the following ten questions are un¬ 
answerable-^ 1) Is the world eternal? <2) Is it non-eternal ? 
(3) Has it an end ? (4) Is it endless ? (5) Are the soul and 
body one ? (6) Are they different ? (7) Does the Tathagata exist 
after death ? (S) Does he not exist after death ? (9) Does he 
exist and not exist after death ? (10) Does he neither exist nor 
not-exist after death ?— Majjhimanikaya, culamaluhkya sutta— 63, 

2 Bhagavati i I, 6. 
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THE NATURE OF THE UNIVERSE V*' ^ 

We live in this world. The entire cosmos including our world 
is Loka. It is the stellar universe. Beyond this, is the vast un-limited. 
This is Aloka. It is beyond and infinite. Therefore, we have the 
Universe and the beyond, the limited and unlimited, the Loka and 
Aloka In the vast unlimited beyond, in the Aloka , the fundamental 
substances like Dharma , Adharma, Kola, Pudgala and Jtva have no 
relevance. They have their relevance and they exist in the Loka, the 
limited universe. It is also said that the Loka is a cosmcs which 
gives subsistence for the five Astikayas (multi-dimensional substan¬ 
ces). 1 In the Utiarddhyayana, the Loka is described as that which 
sustains jlva and ajiva . 2 

The distinction between Loka and Aloka , the limited and the 
unlimited is an eternal distinction and it was not made at any parti¬ 
cular time ; because it is not possible to divide t he eternal and the 
non-eterna! on some one principle. Substances (faddravya) are also 
eternal. Space can be divided but the division is only artificial and 
is meant for practical purposes. There is no fundamental division 
in space. Time is the basis of change and this can be considered 
from the noumenal and phenomenal points of view. From the 
noumenal point of view, time is the basis of the modifications of 
jtva and ajiva (living and the non-living substances). Time is the 
fundamental principle which is present in Loka and Aloka. From 
the phenomenal point of view, time is measuied for practical purposes 
on the basis of the revolutions of the sun and the moon, and this 
measurement has relevance only to the human woiId. Jlva and 
Pudgala (living substance and matter) are characterised by activity 
and have their madhyam a-par in anta (phenomenal activity). The dis¬ 
tinction between Laka and Aloka and their limits are to be determined 
by the Ddarma and the Adharma astikayas. They divide the space 
into two parts—the limited and the limitless. The limited sustains 
the universe ; the limitless is the beyond; It is Aloka . In the limitless 
Alokakaia, the principles of Dharma and Adharma (motion and rest) 
do not operate. Therefore, Jtva and Pudgala are located in the limited 
universe ( Lokdkdia ). 

1 Bhagavati 1 13, 4. 

2 Uttar adhyayana ; 36, 2. 
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LOK.A AND ALOKA (UNIVERSE AND THE BEYOND) H 

The Universe (Loka) is bounded and limited, while Atoka, the 
limitless akaia, is unbounded. It has no boundaries. Lokakaba 
(bounded space) lias innumerable pradebas (asahkhyeya pradeba) while 
the boundless space has infinite pradebas. The universe consists ot 
14 rajjus, but Atoka (limitless space) cannot be measured at all. In the 
Bhagavatt we get a dialogue between Bhagavan Mahavira and Arya 
Skandaka. Bhagavan Mahavira said, “The universe is limited with 
reference to the aspect of matter and also with reference to the 
measurable space, because the universe occupies a limited portion of 
space. From the point of view of time, Kata, the universe is endless 
and eternal because there is no point of time in which the universe 
does not exist. From the point of view of essence ( bhava ) and modes 
( paryaya) the universe is endless, because the modes of substance are 
endless. 1 

The great scientist Albert Einstein has given a picture of the 
four dimensional reality of space and time which comes nearer to the 
Jaina description of space and time. He says that the universe is 
limited while the limitless space is unbounded. The universe is limited 
because matter and energy do not exist beyond the universe. They 
have no relevance beyond the universei 

THE LOCATION OF THE UNIVERSE AND THE BEYOND 
(LOKA AND ALOKA) X 4 

The universe is flat at the bottom ( vistrta ), narrow in the middle 
and globular on the top like the form of musical instrument 
« mrdahga ’. Of the three parts one is curved, the second is straight and 
the third is placed on the top so as to give a shape of a ‘mrdahga. 
It is said to be of the shape of ‘ tri&arava samputa \ In other words, 
the shape of the universe is well defined. It is difficult to give the 
shape of the Atoka although it is sometimes suggested that it is 
globular in shape. Atoka has no parts. It is one. LokakaSa has 
been divided into three parts-'I) the Lower Universe ( Adholoka,, 
(7) the Middle Universe (madhyatoka) and (3) the Upper Universe 
(Urdhvatoka ).» The universe in all the three parts measures 14 rajjus 
in length i. e., from the lowest point to the uppermost point. The 


1 Bhagavali l 2. 1, 90. 

2 Bhagavatt t 11, 10. 
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upper universe measures little less than seven rajjus, the middle part 
of the universe measures 1800 yojanas and the lower part of the 
universe measures a little more than seven rajjus. 

Akaja is one and indivisibl'. Still, we make a distinction bet- 
ween the Lokakaia and Alokakiia on the basis of the operation of 
the cosmic principles of Dharma and Adharma (motion and test). On 
the basis of the operation of these principles, a division is further 
made between the lower, middle and the upper part of the universe. 1 
In some parts, the two principles are extended and in some others 
their extension is limited. In the upper part of the universe the two 
principles of motion and rest are extended and for this reasoo, the 
shape of the upper part of the universe is of the shape of the musical 
instrument 'mrdahga'. The shape of the middle part of the universe is 
narrow. Its shape is hke a curtain without the borders. The lower 
p.srt of the uaiverse is again extended. Its shape is like the bow 
attuned. The limitless space (ahkakaia) has no substance subsisting 
in it. Therefore, it has no form and is limitless. The thickness of the 
limited universe is of seven rajjus. 

The vastness of the universe is so great that it cannot be easily 
measured. In order to explain the vastness of the universe, Bhagavan 
Mabavjra made use of an analogical parable. Suppose a god (Deva) 
is standing on the top of the mount Meru, which is one lakh yojanas in 
height. Suppose again, that at the foot of the Mount Meru six goddes¬ 
ses of directions ( dik-kumurikds of East, West, North, South, Up and 
Down directions) are standing facing the opposite direction of the 
Mount. Granting that they throw balls of rice of oblation ( balipipda ). 
At this point of time, the god starts running, and he catches hold of 
the balls of rice in the mid air before they touch the ground. This is 
called fast running ( Sighra gati ). The analogy is extended in 
order to explain the extent of the vastness of the Universe. Suppose 
again, at the same time a child is born in a merchant’s house His 
span of life is one thousand years. He completes one thousand 
years of bis age. And after him, a son is born with one thousand 
years of age as bis span ofiife. In this way, the cycle continues for 
seven generations i and memory of their family and the status etc., 
are obliterated from the minds. Still the god continues to run and he 


1 Bhagavatl l li, 9. 
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does not reach the end of the universe. It may be that he has covered 
the major portion of the distance of the universe, still the remaining 
part might measure ‘innumerable' parts (asahkhyeya bhaga). 

Dr. Einstein says that the diameter of the universe can be meas¬ 
ured as consisting of one crore and eighty lakhs of light-years. The 
distance of light year is measurable in terras of the movement of a 
light-ray in terms of time. A ray of light of the sun travels at a speed 
of 1,86,000 miles per second. 

URDHVALOKA (THE UPPER UNIVERSE) V ^ 

That part of the universe which is 900 yojanas above the world 
that we live in, is called the upper universe {Ordhvaloka). The 
gods live in this part of the world. It is therefore calied ‘Brahma- 
loka\ ‘Devaloka’, ■ Yakfctloka’, and ‘Svargaloka’. 1 2 3 4 The uppermost part 
of this world is called ‘Sarvarthasiddhi’. Siddha-iiia is situated twelve 
yojanas above ‘Sarvartha-siddha'. It measures 45 lakh yojanas in 
length and breadth. The circumference of '■Siddhaiild' measures a little 
more than the breadth by three times. In the centre it measures 
8 yojanas . 9 It gets narrowed down from all the four sides. It appears 
like an open umbrella. It is white and pure, like the conch, the pearl 
and, therefore it is called ‘SUa'. Another name for it is * Tfatprag- 
bhara’. One yojana above this is end of the universe. In the upper¬ 
most one-sixth portion of this one yojana space, the liberated souls 
reside. 8 ‘ Lokanta * has been called ‘ Lokdgra* in the Uttaradhyayana- 
stitra.* 

The gods are not born of wombs. They are born in a special 
form and a divine bed called upapat iaiyya. They do not suffer 
premature death. They are extremely brave. They could be classified 
into four categories on the basis of their residence i (i) ‘ BhavanavasV, 
(ii) ‘Vyantara’, (iii) ‘Jyotifka’ and (iv) 'Vaimanika'. The svargas 
having the status of Indra etc., are considered to be named as Kalpa 
and the gods taking birth there are referred to as 'kalpotpanna '. Those 
who are above the Kalpa are called ‘ Kalpatita \ In this part of the 


1 Uttaradhyayana i 19, 8; 18, 29; 5, 24; 14, 41. 

2 Uttar adhyayana tlka : Acarya Atmaratn, p.- 1668. 

3 Uttar adhyayana j 36* 57-62. 

4 Uttar adhyayana t 36, 56. 
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heaven there are no distinctions between individual gods in status. 
They are all equal. They are called ‘ ahamindra ’ as they have the 
same status as Indra. If gods have to descend to the earth where 
human beings reside, it is only the gods born in the Kalpa who can 
come down to the earth. The gods residing above the Kalpa does not 
come to the earth. The ‘ Bhavanavasf and the gods residing upto the 
heaven Eiana Kalpa' experience erotic pleasures as human beings 
does. The gods of the ‘ Sanatkumara' and ‘ Mahendrakalpa' enjoy 
sex-pleasures merely by the touch of the bodies of the goddesses. The 
gods of the Brahma and LaMaka Kalpa get sense-pleasures by the 
sight of the beautiful bodies of the goddesses. The gods of ‘Maha 
Sukra' and ‘Sahasrarakalpa’ experience the erotic pleasures by listening 
to the melodious music of the goddesses. And the gods residing in 
the * Aetata', ‘Prapata', ‘ Arana' and ‘Acyuta Kalpa* get sensual satisfac¬ 
tion by the mere memory of their beloved goddesses. The other gods 
are free from sex-impulses. Lokanlika gods are also free from the 
bonds of sex-instinct. Therefore, they are called ( deva~rfi' (the god- 
saints). 

MADHYALOKA (THE MIDDLE UNIVERSE) W \ 

The Madhyaloka (the middle universe) measures 1800 yojanas. 
In the Uttaradhyayarta it is referred to as '■Tiryak loka*} In this part 
of the universe, there are innumerable islands and seas surrounding 
each other. In the vast expanse of this part of the universe, it is 
only two and half islands {dvlpa) where there is habitation of human 
beings. 1 2 It is called •■samaya kfetra'. 3 4 The structure of each of these 
two and half islands is similar in form with only this difference that 
each gets extended by double. There is the Mount * Manujottara' 
in the centre of the island called ‘ Pufkaradvipa and therefore 
only half the portion of ‘ Pufkaradvipa\ is inhabited by human 
beings. There are seven important divisions in the island 
called • Jambu-dvlpa ’ : (1) Bharata, (2) Haimavata, (3) Hart, (4) Videha, 
(5) Ramyaka, (6) Hairanyavata and (7) Airavata .* Videha kfetra is 
further divided into two parts : (i) Devakuru and (ii) Uttarakuru ue., 

1 Uttaradhyayana : 36, 50 ; 36, 54. 

2 Tattvarthasmra i 3, 35. : Prahg MantifOttaranmanufyalp . 

3 Uttaradhyayana : 36, 7. 

4 Tattvorthasutra 3, 10 « Bharata-Haunavata-Hari-Videha-Ramyaka- 
Hairayyavata-Airavata kfetrapi. 
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Purvavideha and Uttaravideha respectively. In the Dhatakikharida dvipa 
and in Pujkardrdhadvjpa there are double than that of Jambudvipa. All 
these islands have been divided into three parts on the basis of the 
functional importance as : (i) Karmabhumi, (ii) Akarmabhumi, and 
(iii) Antaradvtpa, 1 2 

• Karmabhumi' is that part of the 'Madhyaloka' in which human 
beings are engaged in activities like agriculture, commerce, art, archi¬ 
tecture etc. In this part, human beings are capable of earning the 
highest merit (pupya) and the most intense dement {papa). Bharata , 
Airdvata and Mahavideha are karmabhtimis. It has been suggested that 
there is one each of Bharata, Airdvata and Mahavideha and two each 
of the same in Jambudvtpa and Dhatakikhanda respectively. Similarly, 
in Pufkarardha Dvipa, there are two Bharata, two Airdvata and two 
Mahavideha countries. In this way there are fifteen Karma-bhfmis 
in the two and a half dvipas (islands). 9 All the continents that we 
have today are covered by a small portion of the Bharatakfetra in 
the Jamb&dvipa. From this, we can just imagine the vastness of the 
Madhyaloka and specially the three worlds of the universe. 

That part of the universe in which there is no need to work for 
maintenance by following any occupation like agriculture etc,, is called 
'AkarmabhQmV . In this part, the enjoyment of life is possible without 
any w ork. It is also called ‘ Bhoga~bhdmi’ as there is predominance 
of enjoyment only. There is constant pleasure in that part, as the 
gods enjoy life without effort. There are six places of BhogabhUmi 
(places of enjoyment) in the Jambudvipa —(i) Haimavata, (ii) Hart, 
(iii) Ramyaka , (iv) Hairanyavata, (v) Devakuru and (vi) Ullarakuru. 
In this way, we find that there are double countries in Dhatakikhapda 
dvipa and Pufkarardha dvipa. There are twelve countries in each of 
the two dvipas i.e , in the Dhatakikhapda dvipa and Pufkarardha- 
dvipa. So, in all, there are thirty Akarmabhumis (lands of pleasure). 

Apart from the Karma and Akarma bhnmis , there are islands 
among the seas. They are called ‘Antaradvipa. There are twenty- 
eight islands i n the ‘Lavapa samudra\ the sea that encircles the 
Jambii-dvipa alround, and at the fringe of the Himavdna Mountain. 
The islands in the sea 3re spread over in seven quadrangles ( Catufka ). 


1 Uttaradhyayana t 36, 195-196. 

2 Uttaradhyayana i 36, 196. 
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They can be mentioned in the following order i—First Quadrangle : 
Ekoruk, Abhajika, Lahgulika and Vaibhanika. Second s Hayakar^a, 
Gajakarna, Gokarna and &afkultkarpa. Third t Adariamukha, Me$a- 
mukha, Hayamukha, and Gajamukha. Fourth i Arvamukha, Hastim- 
ukha t Sithhamukha and Vyaghramukha. Fifth : Asvakar$a, Simhakarria, 
Gajakarna and Karmpravarat^a. Sixth s (Jikamukha, Vidyunmukha , 
Jivhamukha and Meghomukha. Seventh : Ghanadanta, Gudhadanta, 
Srefthadanta and Suddhadanta. 

In this way, there arc twenty eight ‘ Antaradvipas’ in relation 
to the “Sikharf mountains, and the total of fifty six •Antardupas’ 
(islands) can be mentioned. These are considered to be the places of 
habitation of human beings. Thus we find the Mid-universe ( Madhya - 
loka) is vast and extensive. Still, compared with the vastness and 
extensiveness of the Upper Universe, and of the lower, the extension 
of the Mid-universe amounts to a negligible portions of the two, 
almost amounting to zero. 

^ ADHOLOKA (THE LOWER PART OF THE UNIVERSE) 

V 1 " The pari of the universe which is below the mid-universe is called 
* Adhodoka ’ (the lower Universe). There are seven worlds, one below 
the other. They are known as seven 6 Narakas ’ (hells). Mostly, the 
hell-beings reside in these worlds. The measurements of these seven 
worlds are not uniform. The lower ones are more extensive than the 
immediately preceding upper world in order of succession. But they 
are not very close to each other. They are separated by the thick 
coating of liquid, air, and space. 1 Each world has below it the quantity 
of thick liquid, dense air, thin air and space. 9 

The seven worlds of the nether region universe have been 
named as : 1. Ratnaprabha, 2. &arkaraprabha, 3. Balukdprabha, 

4. Pahkaprabha, 5. Dh&maprabha , 6, Tamahprabha andl. Mahatamofy 
prabha. The suffix ‘ prabhas' to each of the name connotes the char¬ 
acteristic colour of the place. Ratnaprabha has three parts and the 
upper part has the colour of ratna (diamond). It measures 16,000 
yojanas. Just below, is the second part. It is covered by mud, and 
measures 48,000 yojanas. The third part below, is covered by water, 
and it measures 80,000 yojanas. Thus the total measurement of the 


1 Tattvarthdsutra i 3, 1-2. 

2 Sarvarthasiddhi i 3, 1. 
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extension of Ratnaprabha comes to about 1,80,000 yojanas . From the 
second to the seventh worlds in the nether universe, there are no 
parts as we get in the Ratnaprabha. All the matter they have is of 
the same kind. The second aether world measures 1,32,000 yojanas. 
The third measures 1,28,000 yojanas. The fourth world extends for 
1,20,00 0 yojanas. The fifth world measures 1, h' ,000 yojanas. The 
sixth and the seventh measures 1,16,000 and 1,08,000 yojanas respec¬ 
tively. The thick layer of liquid below the seven nether worlds also 
varies in quantity and measurements. 1 

The beings in bell reside in the different nether worlds just in 
the middle of each part leaving one thousand yojanas on the upper 
and the lower parts. For instance, in the Ratnaprabha measuring 
1,80,000 yojanas in dimension, the hellish beings reside in the central 
part leaving aside 1,000 yojanas on the upper and \ ,000 yojanas on 
the lower portions of the world. Similarly, in the other six nether 
worlds there is habitation of the hellish beings in the central parts 
leaving aside one thousand yojanas each on the upper and the lower 
parts of each world. 

Beings living in these nether worlds are considered to be hellish 
beings (!Varaki Jiva). The lower we go in the stages of the nether 
worlds, we find beings suffering and infected with ugliness, they are 
frightful in appearance and nature, and they suffer from various 
disabilities ia increasing degrees, in these places, there are extremes 
of heat and cold. The residents of these hellish worlds suffer untold 
misery, though they seek to get some pleasure. Their lot is one of 
never-ending misery. They see others with extreme anger and with 
bloodshot eyes. They fight with each other like cats and dogs 
remembering their animosity in the previous lives. They cut each 
other mercilessly with their weapons and even with hands, feel and 
teeth. Their bodies become deformed and cut asunder into pieces. 
But like mercury, the parts of the body join again and form a whole. 
The hellish beings suffer indescribable pain when they are subjected 
to drink hot boiling lead. The devilish gods make them embrace 
the red-hot iron-bars and force them to climb the trees brimming 
with sharpest thorns. The devil-gods torturing them are most cruel. 
They are found to be going upto the first three nether worlds. They 


1 Sarvarthasiddki j 3, 1. 
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are technically named as Paramadharmika and are also called as 
‘asuras' (demons). They are very cruel and they get sadistic pleasure 
in torturing other inmates of hell. The hellish beings are constantly 
in the grip of suffering and they have no possibility of escape till the 
expiry the course of their alloted life in the nether world, as they have 
no possibility of premature death. 1 2 3 

There is the limitless space ( Akaia ) beyond the boundaries of 
the universe. The expanse of this universe is so vast that it would 
not be possible to gauge even the smallest portion of the extensive 
vast ness of this universe by the modern techniques of the modern 
science.* 

LOKASTHITI (THE POSITION OF THE UNIVERSE) 

Brhadaraisyaka Upanifad has a dialogue between Yajfiavalkya 
and GSrgeyi regarding the position the universe. Gargeyl wanted to 
know the fundamental principle of the universe. She asked s What 
is the ultimate substance of the universe ? 

Yajfiavalkya i It comes from air. 

Gargeyl ; And where does the air come from ? 

YSjnavalkya : It is from space. And space is from Gandharva- 
ioka , Gandharvaloka from Adityaloka (the sun); Adityaloka from 
Candraloka (the moon) ; Candraloka from Nakfat rat oka (the stars) ; 
Nakfatraloka from devaloka (the heavens) ; Devaloka from Ittdraloka 
(abode of Indra) ; Indraloka from Prajapati-loka (abode of PrajSpati) 
and Prajapatiloka from Brahmaloka. 

Gargeyl i And where does the Brahma-loka come from ? 

Yajfiavalkya t Gargi ! Do not ask such question, otherwise your 
head will fall down.* 

In the Jaina philosophy, we do not reach such a situation where 
one reaches the dead end of intellectual curiosity. Bhagavaa Mahavlra 
never flinched from answering any question. He answered all ques¬ 
tions and gave full intellectual satisfaction to his disciples. In the 


1 Tattvdrthasutra : 2, 52 ; 3, 3-5. 

2 VttaradhyayamsBtra—tka Parijllana : p. 61. 

3 B rhadaranyrka Upanijad - 3, 6, 1. 
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Bhagavatlsutra, Mabavrra has explained the problem of the nature and 
the ultimate substance of the universe 1 . He said that the basis of the 
universe could be presented in eight forms t 

1. Air is in Akafa. 

2. The sea has its basis in the air. 

3. The earth is in the sea. 

4. The moving and the non-moving beings are on the earth. 

5. Ajiva is based on Jiva. 

6. Jiva encrusted with karman is dependent on karman. 

7. Ajiva is comprehended with the help of Jiva. 

8. Jjva comprehends the nature of karman and is covered by 
karmic particles. 

The primary elements of the universe are earth, water, air and 
space. On the basis of these elements, the constitution of the universe 
is found. The fundamental substances of matter (ajiva) and lif- (jiva) 
are inter-related and inter-dependent on each other. Jiva is the support 
of ajiva, in a sense, and ajiva is dependent on jiva. Karman is the 
matrix of mundane souls ( sathsari jiva ) and jiva gets involved in the 
wheel of sarhsara due to the influx of karman . Similarly, body is the 
abode of the soul. The soul when bound by karmic matter gets 
embodied and becomes involved in the wheel of life and death. Karman 
is responsible for the embodiment of the soul and thereby all the 
physical activities arise. 

^ X THE THEORY OF CREATION (SRSTIVADA) 

Considered from the point of view of the end, wc can say that 
the universe is beginoingless and endless from the point of view of 
substance ; it has a beginning and an end from the point of view of 
its modes ( Paryaya ). There are two fundamental substances in the 
universe : the/Tva (living substance) and ajiva (non-living substance) 
This is the dichotomous division of the substances. Both the sub¬ 
stances are beginningless and eternal, There is no relation between 
them as to the pvior and posterior. From the point of view of modi¬ 
fications, the universe i constantly changing. The.changes arc of 


l Bhagovati : 1, 6, 
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two types t natural and artificial. There are constant changes taking 
place in the substances by their very nature. But the modification of 
a mundane being ( sathsart jiva ) is due to the encrustations of karman 
to the soul; and this is not the natural condition of the soul. 

In the Vedic philosophy, there are two prominent views of 
thought : Advaitavada (Non-dualism or Monism) and Dvaitavada 
(dualism). 

Regarding the nature of the Universe, Advaita philosophy pre¬ 
sents three views : (t) Jadadvaitavada (Naturalistic Monism), (ii) Cait- 
anyadvaitavada (Idealistic Monism) and (iii) Jada-caitany advaitavada 
(Naturalistic and Spiritualistic Monism). The Jadadvaitavada (Natura¬ 
listic Monism) maintains that consciousness is a product of matter. It 
is the by-product of the chemical changes in the body of an individual. 
It is an epiphcnomenon. The Cnrva&a-Materialism and the Materia¬ 
lism of the modern science hold this view. 

According to Caitanyadvaitvada, the Brahman is the ultimate 
reality and the fundamental principle of the universe. The Brahman 
is transcendent of the three worlds. In the Satapatha Brahma$a, it 
has been said that the Brahman is beyond the three worlds. He 
thought : ‘how can I express myself in the three worlds ? Then e 
showed himself in the forms of nama and rupa (name and form). 

Jada-caitanvadvaitvada maintains that the universe is a product 
of the synthesis of spirit and matter (cetana and acetana). But, the 
Naturalistic Monists ( Jadadvaitavadin ) and the Absolute Idealism 
(Caitanyadvaitavada) do not accept the view presented by the Jaja* 
caitanyavadin because the effect cannot proceed from the cause which 
is dis siraliar. The Naturalistic Monism maintains that the mind 
arises out of matter, and the Ideal Monistic Idealism maintains that 
matter is the expression of the spirit. Thus, the Mooist does not 
accept the independent reality of matter and spirit. The priority of 
cognitive consciousness is the cardinal principle of the Idealist and 
reality of the objective world independent of consciousness is the 
assertion of the Realist. Matter is primary for the Materialist and 
spirit is primary for the Idealist. 


t Satapatha Brahmarta 1, 1, 2, 3. 

Tad dvabhydmeva pratyvaida rupena caiva nQmna ca. 
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But the Dualist (dvaitavadin) posits the reality of spirit aad 
matter independent of each other. One does not come from the other 
nor are they subordinate as reality to each other. The universe is the 

effect of the union of matter and spirit. 

The Nyaya, Valfejika and Ml maihta systems of thought contend 
that God brings together the atoms, and the universe is formed. e 
universe is the creation of such combination of the atoms. This is 
the union of tbe spirit and the matter. As the creation of the umverse 
is based on tbe combination of atom;, the Nyaya-VaHejika theory i 
called A rambhavada. 

Safikhya and Yoga philosophies give importance to the concept 
of Prakrti with three gunas. According to the Safikhya, the ev0 ** 
tion of the universe begins when Prakrti comes in contact wi 
Purufa and there is disturbance in the balance of the gunas in t e 
Prakrti. Prakrti is unconscious, Puru$a is conscious. Prakrti is 
unconscious but active while Purufa is inactive. In the presence of 
the Purufa, disturbance in the three gunas is created and the evolution 
starts. The need for a Creator God is not Felt for explaining the 
evolution of the universe. The consequent modifications and effect 
exhibited in the universe are due to the activities of the Prakrti. In 
the Yoga philosophy, the concept of God is brought, although 
indirectly, for explaining the process of reality. Therefore, the Yoga 
system is called theistic Safikhya The causal theory accepted by the 
Sahkhya-Yoga and the Vedantin is the identity theory of cause and 
effect. Effect is potentially nresent in the cause and when the cause 
expresses itself in the modifications, the effects show themselves. 
This causal theory of potentiality and actuality, as Aristotle mentions, 
can be considered in two parts i ti) Gunaparinamavada (expression 
of the modifications of gujjos) and (ii) Brahmaparipamavada (expres¬ 
sion of the modifications of the Brahman). Sahkhya philosophy and 
Mndhvacarya accepts the theory of Gupaparinamavada while Viiifla- 
dsaita of Ramanuja advocates the fhe lry of Brahmaparlpamavada for 
explaining the evolution of tbe universe. They maintain that Prakrti, 
Jiva and Thvctra are the three principles which are real and they are 
all tbe expressions of the Brahman. Brahman expresses itself in the 
aspect of Prakrti and that results in the evolution of the universe. 

Jainism and Buddhism do not accept the theory of creation. 
They believe in the theory of modifications ( parivartanasada'). 
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The Buddhist theory of the world and its evolution depends on 
the doctrine of pratityasamutpada. The Buddhists advocate the theory 
of aggregate and continuity and not permanence. In Jaina philo¬ 
sophy, whatever modifications are to be found in the universe, they 
are to be explained in terms of the combined co-operation of the jiva 
(living substance) and pudgala. These modifications can be considered 
into two parts i (i) natural (svabkavifca) and (ii) pracitcat ( prayogika ) 
or phenomenal. The natural modifications are very subtle. They are 
not visible to the eyes. But the phenomenal changes are gross (srhula) 
and they are visible to the eyes. The universe is, therefore, the result 
of the combined operation of matter and spirit. 

The Vedic seers were perplexed about the origin of the creation 
of the universe. In the Nasadjya sukta of the Rgveda, the fundamental 
question of creation and origin of Creation has been raised. A series 
of questions have been asked. I hey are i What is the first principle 
of the universe ? Who can describe it ? How did it originate and 
what is the cause of varieties in the universe ? Were gods created 
after the creation of the universe ? Who can explain the origin of 
this universe ? What is the cause of the creation ? Finally, who 
created the Creation and who did not ? One who knows this, is 
beyond us, and it is possible that he also does not know.* 

The Jaina philosophy is clear about the problem of the universe 
and its reality. Jainism maintains that matter does not arise from 
spirit nor does spirit arise from matter. Both are beginningless and 
real; 

BHEDABHEDAVADA (THE DOCTRINE OF IDENTITY 
% AND DIFFERENCE) 

The problem of identity and difference in explaining the reality 
has given rise to four schools of thought. One school of thought gives 
primacy to difference (bhecia), and the second gives to non-difference 


1 Rgveda : 10, 129 Nasadiya sukta. 

NasodasinnosadasTitadanfm nasidrajo no vyoma paro yat. 

‘Ko addha veda ka iha pravocat kuta ajata kula iyam vtsrfljh. 
Arvag deva asya visarjnernatha ko veda mate ababhuva. 

*Iyaih visfjtiryata ababhuva yadi va dadhe yadi va na. 

Yo asyadhyakfa\t parame vyomantosohga veda yadi va na veda'. 
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or identity ( abheda ). The third school of thought gives importance 
to both as of equal reality and the fourth school maintains that there 
is the qualified distinction of bheda and abheda {bhedaviii${a-abheda). 

The school emphasising difference {bhedavada) maintains that 
nothing is permanent. Everything is changing. Difference is the 
only reality while oneness or identity is an appearance. Where there 
is bheda (difference), there is reality, Sautrantika and Vaibhdfika 
schools of Buddhism advocate this theory. Everything is momentary 
(kfaifika). Bvery moment there is the origination and destruction. 
Nothing is permanent. Where there is no permanence, there is no 
non-difference. Jhana and padartha both are momentary. What 
we call the Atman is merely an aggregate of five skandhas (physical 
and mental states) : vijfiana, vedana, samj'ha, sarhskdra and rapa. 
These are the aggregate of the skandhas and what we call the self, 1 2 
This theory is called sahghdtavadn (the theory of aggregates). This 
is also the theory of anatmavada and it is also called pudmlanaira- 
tmyavada. From the point of time, the theory of self and the world 
does not express the reality of permanence but only of the stream 
or a continuity (santana) without anything permanent to continue. 
We find that all our empirical thinking implies the process of thought 
leading to the theory of impermanence. The identity and oneness 
are the expressions of the aggregate or collection, and it is merely 
with reference to time and space. In fact, things and cognition are 
different and there is only a stream or continuity of the things and 
cognitions which are discrete. Change is the fundamental principle 
of the univers; and permanence is only the appearance. The wheel 
of the chariot moves on one point of axle and also stops with that 
point. Similarly, every jiva lives in moment as a thought is fleeting, 
so also the jlva is temporary and fleeting 9 

The Greek philosopher Heraclitus said that everything is chang¬ 
ing and nothing is permanent. Permanence is only appearance. 
We cannot step into the same river-water twice. Every moment there 
is change, and change is the very essence of thing. One moment, it is 
and the next moment, it is not. It does not, however, mean that 
there is modification of a thing because modification requires a 
substance to modify but there is no permanent substance. One who 

1 $addarSana samuccaya. 

2 Visuddhimaggo, 
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trusts his reasons and not the essence knows that everything flies and 
nothing is. Considered from the rational point of view we can say, 
impermanence is the essence of reality. 1 David Hume also main¬ 
tained that permanence is an appearance and change is reality. 2 The 
illusion of permanence is due to the senses but reason knows that 
nothing is permanent. Whenever 1 try to catch ‘myself’, i stumble 
upon this or that perception, i do not find myself as permanent 
substance. Williams James propounded a theory of the stream of 
consciousness. Every passing thought is itself a thinker. 3 4 Bergson 
enunciated the doctrine of Elan vital as the very essence of life and 
the universe. The Elan is the very source of the world and everything 
is the manifestation of the Elan* 

The abhedavadin affirms that reality is one, and difference is an 
illusion. The diversity and difference in life are due to our ignorance. 
The fundamental principle of the universe is one. It is ; and the 
diversifications of the One are only an appearance. This view-point 
has been presented in the Upanifadas and by the thinkers of the 
Advaita Vedanta. The Absolutists, as they are called, posit the One as 
the uititnate reality because that is the consummation and the limit of 
the gradual process of tbe synthetic approach. The one is the perfection 
and duality is imperfection. This is the cardinal principle of the 
Advaita Vedanta. VijHanavada and Sunyavada have presented similar 
points of view. 

In the Western thought, we get traces of the development of 
monistic philosophy from the time of Greek thinkers like Permenides. 
Permenides said that reality is and it does not become. That which 
becomes, that which changes, is not real. There must be something 
that changes,- It is the eternal principle. It is the one principle which 
remains the central point of the changes. It is the sat in the language 
of Indian philosophy and change is the asat. He said, *Ex nihilo 
nihil fit.' From the sat, you cannot get another sat, because it is the 
reality* That which becomes, must come out of that which it was 
not* If it were, it would not become and there is no problem of 

1 ‘The illusion of permanence is ascribed to the senses. It is by 
reason that we arise to the knowledge of the law of becoming.” 

2 David Hume, Ibid. 

3 William James : Principles of Psychology. 

4 Bergson, Henry 2 Creative Evolution. 
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diversification of being. Therefore, being is, and all difference, 
multiplicity and change are mere illusion. As Permenides tried to 
establish the theory of being, Heraciites attempted to advance the 
theory of change on simitar grounds, Jaina philosophers refuted the 
argument of those who tried to establish the reality as a change and 
flux, and established the theory of the reality of the Identity and 
Difference. 

The third view presents a theory of identity and difference! 
According to this theory, identity or oneness is as real as difference 
and multiplicity. In the Ny ay a- Va isefik a theory, we fiad that there 
is equal emphasis on the universal and the particular (samanya and 
vUefa). The substance and its modifications are based on the uni¬ 
versality and the differentia of a thing. The universal and the 
particular are both important, for instance, the concept of cow as a 
universal, is as much derived from the generality of particulars, as 
particulars derive their identity from the universality of the universal. 
Therefore, the universal and particular are both independent and real. 
This is clear from the example mentioned above regarding the relation 
of the particular cow to the universal ‘cow in general’. This view 
tries to reconcile the two theories which apparently contradict each 
other and affirm the reality of the universal or the particular as the 
case may be. The Syadvadamafijarj mentions that the universal and 
the particular are equally real and complementary to each other and 
yet different from each other. 1 

Next, we come to the theory of qualified monistic theory 
(viiiftadvaita). There are two forms of this theory. One gives pro¬ 
minence to the unity for the oneness making multiplicity only as an 
expression of the unity. Ramanuja presented a Qualified Monism in 
which the one expresses itself into the maay. The Brahman and the 
world are real. The soul merges itself into the Brahman as the waters 
of the river merge into the waters of the sea. The triple principle of 
cit, acit and Ttvara are real. The Reality is one and the self and the 
world are the expressions of the reality. The world is considered to 
be the body of Tivara and Tivara is the soul of the world, f&vara 
is, therefore, considered to be the one with the cit and acit as its 

1 Syadvadamanjari —7. 

Ayuta siddhanamadharyadharabhutanaih iha pratyayahetuh 
sambandhap sa samavayap. 
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qualified expression. Cit and acit are derived from fivara as they 
are the body of TivaraA His philosophy has, therefore, been called 
Viiiftadvaita {Qualified Monism). The primacy of unity is recognised 
and multiplicity is explained as emanating from the unity. 

The Jainas have made a specific and significant contribution to 
this problem of the relation between the one and the many. According 
to the Jainas, the one and the many are equally real and ontological 
realities. As the multiplicity and difference are the facts of life, so 
is the unity. However, the two arc not separate and independent 
realities. One implies the other : One cannot be expressed without 
the other. Where there is difference, there is identity, and where 
there is identity there is difference. Jaina philosophy co-ordinates 
both identity and difference. Every object is characterised by the very 
nature of its generality and particularity {samanya-vi£e$a), identity and 
difference ( bhedabhedi) and permanence and change {nityanUyatva). 
Evpry object expresses the generality of its class and particularity of 
the individual object, it would not be proper to say that an object 
expresses the substantiality and the unity only, because it also 
expresses as the inherent characteristic, the particularity and diversity 
as the form of modification ( parydya ). Similarly it would not be 
correct to consider the unity and oneness an appearance and not real, 
because modifications are not possible without a permneonl object 
which changes. Similarly, the identity and difference cannot be con¬ 
sidered as independent entities because they do not express themselves 
independently of each other, and there is no third substance which 
unites them. Therefore, identity and difference should be considered 
as complementary and as simpling each other, though both are real. 
A thing can be described as similar, and dis-similar according to the 
point of view of and the context, identity and difference are both 
applicable to a thing. It is identical, as well as, different from the 
different points of view. For instance, a thing is identical when con¬ 
sidered from the point of view of similarity and genus, while it is 
different, looked at from the context of differentia and other species 
and individuals belonging to other species. Therefore, to say that 
identify and unity are real, and difference and change are unreal 
would be a logical and metaphysical fallacy. Further, identity and 

2 Sri Bhdfya of Ramanuja 3, 1,9. 

“Sarvarh paramapuru$etya sarvatmand 
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difference cannot also be considered as separate and independent 
realities. They imply each other. Therefore, it would be apter to 
say, a thing is characterised by the performance and change, identity 
and difference. These are categories of judgement. It has, therefore, 
been said that reality is similar in a particular context katkaJicit , is 
dis-similar from another point of view, it is describable from a still 
different context and indescribable from another point of view. It is 
real and also not-real considered from different contexts. 1 A thing 
has all these chasacteristics inherent in it. A thing is permanent and 
changing, general and particular, similar and different, one and the 
many and eternal and non-eternal. Aristotle expressed a similar view. 
A thing is characterised both by generality and particularity. It 
cannot be comprehended without the categories of generality and 
particularity, and nothing can exist without the categories of gene¬ 
rality and particularity. 2 3 

Jaina thought has tried to comperhend the essence of a thing 
in its complex and comprehensive form. This view is, in a way, the 
expression of the anekanta point of view. It is possible to predicate 
contradictory attributes to a thing at the same time on the basis of the 
point of view (naya) and the contextual reference ( nikjepc ). This is 
the approach of the Bhedabhedavada , (the theory of identity and 
difference). The prediction of the attribute of identity and difference 
at thi same time does not nullify the comprehension of the nature of 
a thing, but it gives a clearer and synthetic picture of the object. 
Substanes is characterised by permanence and the modes by mutations 
and change. Substance and modifications are not different. It is the 
substance that undergoes modifications. They imply each other. 8 
■ "H DRAVYA (SUBSTANCE) 

Jainism has presented the six-fold substances. They are : 
(1) JJva (living substance or soul), (2) Pudgala (non-living matter), 

(3) Dharma (principle responsible for the motion in the world), 

(4) Adharma (principle of rest), (5) Akaia (space) and (6) Kola (time), 

1 Anyayogavyavacchedadvatrirhiika —25. 

“SyannaSi nityarh sadr&afh vir&pam 
Vacyarh na vacyarh sadasattadeva”. 

2 A Critical Hi dory of Greek Philosophy —W. T. Stace. 

3 Dr. Mohanlal Mehta i Jainadharmo aur Darlana. 
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Excepting Kala (time), all other substances are called ‘ astikdyas \ 
because they have multi-dimensional forms : while Kala is not con¬ 
sidered as <astikaya\ as it has linear dimension only. Time moves 
in linear dimension. It never looks back. Nor can we measure time 
in the three dimensional categories. Dharma, Adharma, Akaia an 
Kala are indivisible substances. They cannot be divided into parts 
although Akaia and Kala in their empirical contexts are practically 
measurable. But they are considered as *,avayavf in the sense, 
conceptually they have innumerable points comparable to atoms 
(paramanas). The Pudgala (matter) alone is divisible. The ultimate in¬ 
divisible point of Pudgala is an atom (paramdpu). It cannot be iurtber 
divided. When atoms combine they form au aggregate called ‘skandha . 
The ‘ skandha' has as many spacial points as it has atoms. The 
e aate of two atoms would called ‘ Dwi-aijuka skandha' (two-atomed 
molecule). The molecule ( skandha ) consisting of infinite atoms 
(anantafiu) would be characterised by the infinite points of space. 
Division of the molecule brings back the atoms to their original single 
atoms. Molecule is not permanent. In this sense, the matter ( Pudgala) 
is divisible. From the point of view of number, Jivas are infinite. 
Looked at from the angle of spacial positions, we could say ihatjjva 
is characterised as occupying innumerable pradesas (points of space). 
Dharma, Adharma and Lokakaia (empirical space) have innumerable 
pradesas. Dharma, Adharma , Lokakaia and Jtva occupy equal pradesos 
(points of space), Kala (time) has no spacial point nor is it considered 
an atomic substance. As it has not the multi-dimensional spacial 
characteristic, it cannot to considered an astikdya. It is included in the 
category of substance (dravya) because it functions as substance^ and 
change, in the empirical existence which is always in time. Acaryas 
have made a distinction in time as : (a) real time and (b) phenomenal 
time (vyavahdra kala). Punc&stikayasara mentions that the constant 
change expresses the real time, while time measured by astronomical 
phenomena would be considered as phenomenal time (vyavahdra kala). 
It can be considered from another point of view : a point of time in 
the present is the real time, and the time measuring the past and the 
future points of time are the phenomenal time. A point ot time 
which has passed cannot come back, and the point of time yet to 
come is not present at all. Therefore, past and present do not exist; 
they are only empirical and conventional measurements of time. 
The division of time into sarraya, muhurta, day and night etc., are only 
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practical and conventional measurements of time. Similarly, the 
conventional and practical distineition and division in Akaia is con* 
sidered as measurable space called * Dik ’ (direction) t and it is not an 
independent substance. 

The present synthesises the past and the future. The past and 
the future have their importance on account of the present. When¬ 
ever we accept the existence of a thing, we have to admit that it 
existed in the past and will continue to exist in future. It is not 
possible to say that the object would exist in original state for all 
time. It undergoes modifications ; still modifications do not affect 
the real and substantial nature of the object, la the Tattvarthasutra, 
dravya (substance) has been defined as that which has undergone 
modifications, which undergoes and which will continue to do so in 
future also. 1 2 The real nature of the object remains unchanged m 
and through all modifications. If it were not so, the substantial 
nature of the object would not remain and the past and the future 
changes would not have relation whatever. The object does express 
the identity in modifications. The substance does imply the reality. 
Acarya Umasvati says that dravya expresses the attributes of origina¬ 
tion, permanence and destruction. He also says that substance is that 
which has modifications. 3 He has iu this connection, used the word 
paryaya (modification) in the place of utpada (origination) aad vyaya 
(destruction) and the dhrauvya iu place of guna, Utpada (origination) 
and vyaya (destruction) imply the concept of change. Every object 
has two aspects i identity and difference, permanence and change.- 
Similarly, it exhibits the qualities of similarity and dis*similarity. The 
core is the permanent nature of the object and that which changes 
and undergoes modification. We find that the qualities are expressed 
in modifications. In the substantiality of the object, there is per¬ 
manence, and in modifications we get change. Permanence and 
change, therefore, are equally real. The origination and destruction 
express modifications of the substances, but the substance remains 
permanent, it is not destroyed. For purposes of explaining this, 
UmSsvati calls it ‘Tadbhavdvyaya' .* This is the characteristic of 
permanence. Acarya Kundkunda defines dravya (substance) as that 

1 Tattvarthasutra, 5, 29. 

2 Tattvarthasutra, 5, 37. 

3 Tattvarthasutra , 5, 30. 
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‘it is itself’. Aparityakta has the characteristics of origin, continuity 
and has qualities (utpada, dhrauxya and vyayayukta ) and has modi¬ 
fications (parydyd).\ In this, we get the real definition of dravya. 
Pancaxtikayasara describes the reality in similar way. a In this sense, 
the Jaina thought does not consider reality from one point of view 
only ( ekanta ) eternal or non-eternal. It is both eternal in one sense 
and non-eternal in another sense. It is eternal from the point of 
view of its essential nature, but non-eternal from the point of view of 
th: modifications (paryayas). By presenting the nature of reality 
either as eternal in the language of Nydya-Vaiiejika and Vedic 
thought, or as flux and non-eternal in the language of the Buddhist 
thought, we would not be giving a comprehensive and synoptic view 
of reality. It would be one-sided view (ekanta). Therefore, it is neces¬ 
sary to give a synoptic picture of the nature of reality iD the many- 
sided approach as the Jainas do. The Reality has to be considered as 
both eternal and non-eternal; eternal from the point of view of sub¬ 
stance and non-eternal from the point of view of modes. An object is, 
it gets modifications and it is also destroyed. It does not lose its 
identity in the changes. Change is not mere discrete flow of inde¬ 
pendent points. It is the thing that changes. Change and permanence 
are, therefore, equally real. We experience a thing as permanent only 
when there is substantiality in the changing inodes. This theory of 
the Jainas of identity and change has been compared to the chemical 
change. 

In 1789, Lawosier, an eminent scientist, propounded a theory of 
conservation of matter. According to this theory, matter is constant. 
Its modifications are only expressions. The modifications do not 
destroy matter nor do they add to the quantity of matter. Just as 
the coal when burnt becomes ash, the matter is not altogether des¬ 
troyed. It is only converted into ash. Similarly, in the universe, 
oxygen and carbon-dioxide are being continuously combined and 
dis-integrated without ever affecting quantity of the gas. Nothing 

1 Pravacanasara ; 2, 3. 

Aparlccattasahaveriuppadavvciyadknvattasarhjuttath . 

Guqavarh ca sapajjayarh, jath taih davveah ti buccanti. 

2 Pafteastitcayasara, gatha 8. 

Satta savvapayattha, savissaruva apantapajjaya. 

Bhahguppadadhuvatta, sappadivakkha havadi ekka. 
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new comes out, it is only transformation or the modification of 
matter. For instance, if we keep a metal pot unused for a long time, 
it gets rusted. But the rust is not a new substance. It is only a 
chemical action on the matter due to its contact, and it forms as 
oxy-hydrate. The qualitative aspects of matter gets transformed into 
its different modifications due to certain physical and chemical actions. 
The mass of matter remains constant and there is no change in the 
essential function and the nature of matter. Similarly, light-energy 
may be transformed into heat-energy. Magnetic attraction will not 
anyway fundamentally alter the quantity of matter or energy. They 
are only paryayas, modifications, without affecting the quantum of 
matter. The Jainas have affirmed the same point when they say that 
in the modifications of dravya the quantum of dravya does not change. 
It expresses itself in different forms. Dravya is eternal, modifications 
express change without affecting the quantum of dravya. Therefore, 
dravya is constant in all its modifications. 

The Sahkhya philosophers have propounded a theory of per¬ 
manence and change ( nityanttyavada ). Purufa is eternal, Prakrti is 
also eternal, but it expresses itself in the form of its evolutes. The 
Nyaya-Vaijefika says that atoms and souls are eternal and the objects of 
the world like a pot and a piece of cloth ( Ghata-pata ) are non-sternal. 
The aggregates of the atoms are eternal. But unlike the Jainas, 
they do not accept the eternity involved in the paryayas also. Patan- 
jali, Kumarila Bhat^a, Parthasarathi and others do not accept the 
functional theory of eternity paripaMinityatvavdda ; but they accept 
the concept of the ultimate reality. 1 

1 (a) Patanjala Yogadar£ana : 

“Dravyam nityamakrtiranitya. Suvarrtarh kadacidakrtyd yuktah 
pindo bhavaii, pindakrtimupamrdya rucakaji kriyante, rucaka - 
krtimupamrdya ka^akaft kriyante, katakak rtiniuj.amrdya svasji- 
kaft kriyante. Punaravrtafr suvarna pipdah,.,„,Akrtiranyd 
canya ca bhavaii, dravyarh punastadeva. Akrtyupabhederut 
dravyamevavaSifyate. 

(b) Mimamsa Slokavartika : 1-3 p, 619. 

Vardhamanakabhahge, ca rucakah kriyateyada 
Tadapurvarlhinafi iokafjprapiiicdpyu/tardrthinafa. 

Hemarthinastu madhyasihaih tasmadvastu trayatmakam. ( Contd .) 
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> ^ DRAVYA AND PARYAYA (SUBSTANCE AND MODES) 

The term Dravya has many meanings. In its substantial sense 
it is eternal {Mitya). It is also used in the sense of a principle. Very 
often Dravya refers to the universal and paryaya refers to its modes. 

The concept of the universal has been considered by the Jainas 
in two respects : First, the universal in the sense of referring to-the 
jjvas. For instance, jTvas, whether empirical individuals or the liberated 
souls, all are considered as jjvas. Empirical individuals have their 
distinctions on the basis of various principles like the place of 
residence, the number of sense-organs, etc. Liberated souls are the 
siddhas. They are also jjvas. This reference of the univeral ( sdmanya) 
to the jjvas is called tiryak samanya. 

The second distinction in the meaning of the concept of the 
universal refers to the verticular distinction of generality. This is 
called urdhvatasdmanya. For instance, an object may undergo modi¬ 
fications, all its modifications are its particulars and the object in its 
generality is constant. It refers to the universal. The Jiva, from the 
point of view of substance is the universal referring to the substan¬ 
tiality Qrdhvatasdmdnya. 1 Again, if we describe the different stages 
of jiva in its various forms of existence, It would also be called 
urdhvatasdmanya.* 

Bhagavan Mahavira was once asked by a disciple i How many 
jiva parydyas (modifications of jjva) are there ? Mahavira said i There 
are endless forms of jiva paryaya. “How is it ?” asked the disciple. 
Mahivira said * There are innumerable denizens of hell. There are 
numberless Asurakumdras and Stanitakumdras. There are innumerable 
earth-bodies and air-bodies ( prthvjkaya and vdyukdya), There are 
numberless vegetable-bodies ( vanaspatikayas ), Similarly, there are 
innumerable two-sense organism and in this order there are innumer¬ 
able men. There are Vyantara beings. There are innumerable siddha 
jjvas (liberated souls). Therefore, the substance of jiva is infinite in 

Notpadasthitibhahganamabhave syanmatitrayam. 

Na niifena vina ioko, notpadena vind sukhatn. 

Sthilya vina na madhyasthyath, tena samanyanHyata. 

1 Bhagavati sutra t 7-2-273. 

2 Bhagavati sutra i 7-3-279. 
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its variety of modifications. 1 2 In this dialogue, we find the expression 
of a specific form of distinction based on certain criteria. The modific¬ 
ations of the substances of jtva are to be found in infinite forms in 
this universe. Among the jivas are also included the perfected souls. 
Therefore, this concept of generality or universality as applied to the 
jlva may be con fide red as tiryaksamanya paryaya. 

So far, we have considered the modifications of jlva at a 
particular point of time. But there would be infinite varieties of 
modifications within a span of many points of time. In this sense, 
a/fva has its infinite variations in point of time and space considered 
from the point of view of its modifications. While thinking about the 
various modes of a particular jlva we are looking at it from the point 
of view Qrdhvaiavifefa (verticular particularity). The description of 
the different modific itions of jlva has reference to generality in the 
sense that jivas assume various forms. Similarly, denizens of hell 
can also be described in terms of the various states of existence in 
hell that they undergo. This type of the infinite variety of existence 
of the denizens of hell who are of the same nature has been ably des¬ 
cribed in Prajfiapana. 

One resident of hell is similar in its substantiality with another 
resident. But considered from the point of view of status, nature, 
place and time we can make distinction between the different types 
of hellish beings. From the point of view of the residence, colour, 
smell, etc., for instance, there are innumerable variations in the 
complexity of the hellish beings. The distinctions are numerous 
and various. Therefore, as has been described in the PraJfiSpana, 
we can classify the hellish beings into different varieties on the basis 
of the distinctions in their capacity of understanding and possession 
of various forms of knowledge (ike, matijUana, irutajnana and also 
on the basis of their colour and smell, etc. In this sense, we have 
numerous types of denizens of hell.’ 4 Even considered from their 
bodily forms, there are innumerable types of the beings. Some are 
tall, some are very short, measurements beings judged from one 
* akgula’ to five hundred dhanufya, In between there are innumerable 
varieties. Similar distinctions could be made on the basis of their 


1 Bhagavatl Sutra 25, 5. 

2 Projfiapana, 5, .48, 
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span of life. Therefore, the jivas can be considered from various 
points of view and can. be classified on the basis of different criteria. 
These distinctions are referred to as Urdhvatasdmanyairiia vtfeja 
(particularity from the cross-sectional point of view). 

Bhagavatl sutra and Prajnapana sutra have given detailed study 
of jiva from the point of view of substance and also from the point 
of view of its modes. The changes and modifications imply the 
distinction of time and the modes and particularity imply the distinc¬ 
tion in space. In this sense, words paryaya, vijefa, parfyama, utpada 
and vyaya have similar meanings. In the analysis of dravya, these 
words have been used in various contexts. 

A question has been asked whether substance aad mode are 
different or identical. 

The Agama literature has considered the modes as different 
from substance. It has also been considered in some respects as 
identical. Bhagavatl sutra points out that modes are changing and 
not eternal and even after the destruction of the mode, the substance 
remains. Therefore, mode has to be considered different from 
substance. Otherwise, when modes are destroyed substance also will 
be destroyed. It implies that substance is not to be considered as 
mode and mode is not identical with the substance. The attributes of 
a substance cannot be destroyed, but its variations and modifications 
may change. 

The disciples of Bhagavan ParSvanatha had, presumably, some 
doubts about the question whether the disciples of Mahavira under¬ 
stood the concepts of samayika. Bhagavan Mahavira said : The soul 
is samayika, and samayika is the essence of the soul. Here the soul 
is the substance and the universality and the equality are its essential 
features. They are expressed in the form of modes. In this sense, 
the modes are not different from the substance. The soul is identical 
with its attributes of universality, equality and omniscience. 

Bhagavatl sutra 1 2 and Sthanahga a have mentioned eight types of 
the jiva or Atman : (1) dravyatma (soul as substance), (2) kafayatma 
(soul in the affective state), (3) yogatma (the soul as active). (4) upa- 


1 Bhagavatl sutra 12, 10, 466. 

2 Sthanahga 8 . 
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yogatma (herraic energy of the soul), (5)jftanatma (sou! as knowledge) 
(6) darianatma (intuitive experience of the sou! (7) car it r atm a (soul 
as an ethical being) and (8) viryatma (the inherent energy of the 
soul). These distinctions have been made from the points of view of 
substance and modifications! The description of soul as a substance 
has been made from the point of view of substance, and the remaining 
descriptions of the seven states have been made from the point of 
view of modifications. Tne substance (dravya) and modifications 
(parydya) are both mutually complementary to each other. One 
cannot exist without the other. Substance without modifications and 
similarly modifications without substance, are not possible. Where 
there is substance, there must be modes ( parydyas J. 1 


□ 


1 Dr. Mohaalal Mehta ; Jaina<]harnta aur Darfana (Hindi) pp 
123-129# 



Jaina 

Metaphysics 

THE IMPORTANCE OF THE FIRST PRINCIPLES 

The Indian philosophical literature has made an exhaustive 
study of the concepts of Tattva (the first principle). Tattva comes 
from the word tat, and tat is a Sapskrt pronoun. By the suffix of 
the word tva it connotes the meaning of this (tasya bhavafr tattvam). 
Tattva, therefore, refers to the first principle. In philosophical 
literature, there has been a very elaborate and deep study of the 
concept of the tattva . 

From the practical point of view, tattva refers to the existing 
status (vastavika sthiti), the essence (saravastu) and the summary 
(sararhSa) of a thing. In the philosophical thought the common sense 
point of view of tattva is accepted but transcended and given a richer 
content from the ultimaie point of view. It means the nature of 
the substance, pure principle or the ultimate principle, 1 In the Vedic 
literature, Brahman and Paramatma have been referred to as tattva. 
In the Sahkhya thought the first principle of the universe is described 
as tattva. 

Different schools of philosophy have given the description of 
the tattva from different points of view. But all of them emphasise 
that the tattva is very important in life. The life and thought are 
intimately connected with each other, and they cannot be separated. 


1 Brhatnayacakra 4 — 

Tattarfi taha paramattham davvasahavath taheva parantaparath. 
Dheyath suddhath puramath eyat{ba hunti abhihana. 

— Tattva, paramartha , dravya svabhava, par-apara, dhyeya, iuddha 
pa ramp -all these are synonyms. 
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They also emphasise that without the first principles or tattva, the 
life cannot be dynamic, it would be still. So to isolate the contem¬ 
plation of the first principles from the process of life could be to 
deny the reality of the atman. 

The entire Indian philosophy is based on the study of the first 
principles. The orthodox systems of Indian philosophy have discus¬ 
sed the concept of ultimate principles according to their philosophical 
predilections. The Carvdka philosophy has also accepted the first 
principles. It says that earth (prthvi), water (jala), air ( vayu ) and 
fire (agni) are the four ultimate principles of the universe. 1 Akdsa is 
not the ultimate principle because it cannot be apprehended by sense- 
experience, but it can only be known through inference. Vaisejika 
philosophers first gave six principles ; (1) Dravya (substance), (2) Gurta 
(quality), (3) Karma (activity), (4) Samanya (generality), (5) Vise$a 
(particularity) and (6) Samavaya (inherence). Later, the principle 
of abhava (non-existence) was added. Thus, there are seven funda¬ 
mental principles of the universe. The Naiyayikas have given 16 
principles ( padarthas ) of the universe. They are : (I) pramdpa, (2) 
prameya, (3) saMaya, (4) prayojana, (5) drstanta, (6) siddhanta , (7) 
avayava, (8) tarfca, (9) nirnaya, (10) vada, (11 )jalpa, (12) vitapda, (13) 
hetvabhava, (14) chaja, (15) jati and (16) nigrahasthana. They are 
primarily logical categories. Samkhya dariana has enunciated 25 
principles in the evolution of the universe. They are : prakrti, 
mahat, aharhkara, patica JHanendriyas (5 sense-organs), pahca 
karmendriyas (5 motor organs), pafica tanmatrQs (5 elements) and 
pdhca mahabhutas (5 basic substances) and purufa, the self. Yoga 
philosophers have accepted the Sarhkhya enunciation of the 25 princi¬ 
ples. Purva Mlmathsa has advocated that the injunctions of the 
Vedas are primary and they are the first principles. The Advaitave- 
ddnta is monistic philosophy and has postulated the first principle of 
the universe Brahman —all else is its appearance. The Buddha has 
formulated the 4 noble truths: (1) du^tkha (misery), (2 ) dupkhasa- 
mudaya (cause of misery), (3) duhkhanirodha (cessation of misery), 
(4) dupkha-mrodha-mdrga (way to the cessation of the misery). In 
Jaina thought the concept of tattva has been considered from two 
aspects : (J) yaddravya aspect (the six substances) and (2) seven tattvas 
or nine padarthas. The terms Dravya, Tattva and Paddrtha are 
sometime considered as equivalent. 


1 Bjhaspati : Prthivyapastejovayuriti tattvdni. 
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y y ^ TERMINOLOGY OF TATTVA 
In Jaina metaphysics the terms sat, sattva, tattva, tattvartha, artha, 
padartha and dravya have been used in various contexts as equivalent 
terms. However, these terms have their variations of uses. Acarya 
Umasvati in his Tattvarthasutra has used the word tattvartha, sat and 
drpvya in a similar way, in the context to reference to substance. These 
concepts have only linguistic variations, but there is no difference 
between the uses of the words conceptually. Acarya Nemicandra 
has mentioned a dychotomous division of the tattva into jjva and 
ajiva (living and the non-living) as dravyas. The universe is constitu¬ 
ted of these two fundamental substances. The Buddhist philosophers 
have propounded a theory of the impermanence of things. Every¬ 
thing is transitory, everything is a flux. Therefore, reality is only 
fleeting and transitory. But Vcdantins, on the other hand, have 
formulated a theory of the absolute as the ultimate truth which is 
permanent and unchanging. The changing universe is an appearance. 
In this way, the Buddhists and the Vedantins have approached the 
theory of reality from their different points of view : one from the 
synthetic point of view and the other from the momentary point of 
view. TheJainas say that these two points of view are one-sided, 
partial and ekanta. To assert their point of view is to commit 
the fallacy of exclusive affirmation {ekanta). According to Jainism 
the reality is comprehensive and complex. Both the synthetic and 
momentary points of view are partial approaches to the understan¬ 
ding of the real. Both these approaches are partial truths. Because 
permanence and change are both real and without permanence there 
is no change. It*is the permanent which changes. Therefore, the 
Jainas believe that they are equally real. We cannot assert exclusive 
truth in any one of them. Everything in the universe would be 
permanent if it is looked at from the point of view of substance and 
it will be a change and impermanent if it is looked at from the point 
of view of modes. Let us consider, now, the Jaina analysis of the 
theory of the reality. 

y ^ THE NUMBER OF TATTVAS 
The question regarding the number of the tattvas has been 
answered by the Jaioa philosophers in different ways in different 
contextual references. There are three fundamental approaches to 
this problem. From the point of view of the cosmic order, it can 
be said that the universe consists of two fundamental principles : 
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jiva (living substance) and ajiva (non-living substance). From 
ontological point of view, with the element of the spiritual considera¬ 
tions, we can say that there are 7 tattvas : Jiva, Ajiva, Asrava, Bandha, 
Sarhvara, Nirjard and Mok$a. if we include the ethical and religious 
overtones to these considerations, we have nine principles which 
includes the seven principles mentioned above and two more are 
added i.e., Papa and Puryya. In the philosophical literature there 
appears to be a general agreement on the usage of the second tradi¬ 
tion of the looking at reality from metaphysical and spiritual points 
of view and they give seven principles. In the Agama literature, the 
third tradition is used. The Bhagavati\ Prajnapand 1 2 3 4 5 , Uttarddhya- 
yanasutra 3 have mentioned nine principles. The Sthandnga 4 men¬ 
tioned two-fold classification : Jiva and Ajiva. Acarya Nemicandra 
has stated in the Dravyasangraha that there are two-fold distinctions 
in the Tattvas : Jiva and Ajiva on the basis of the Agamas, mentioned 
above. Acarya Umasvati has included, in the Tattvarthasutra, the 
principles of Puny a (merit) and Papa (demerit) in the principles of 
Airava or Bandha and mentioned the seven distinctions of the tattvas 
(principles). 8 Acarya Malayagiri has followed the enunciation the 
principles as given by Acarya Umasvati, in his commentary on the 
Prajftapana. 6 

THE ORDER OF THE TATTVAS +* 3 

A relevant question has been asked as to why the Jiva dravya 
has been given the first place and other dravyas are mentioned later. 
The answer to that would be that Jiva dravya is fundamental for the 
following reasons although other principles are equally important. 

The essence of Jiva is consciousness. As such, jiva knows, it 
experiences the modes of Pudgala. It. experiences the fruits of good 
and bad karmas. Each jiva is aware of the tendency of experiencing 
the pleasure of the world and also it has a craving for the realisation 
of the self. The principle of ajiva is useful for the soul to realise 
the highest end of Moksa. It is like the ladder with the help of 

1 Bhagavati . Abhigama jivajiva uvaladdha punnapava asava sarh¬ 
vara rnjjara kiriyahigarapa bandha mokkha kusala. 

2 Prajnapana. 

3 Uttarddhyayana, 28, 14. 

4 Sthananga, 2. 

5 Tattvarthasutra , 1, 4. 

$ Prajfiapanav rtti. 
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which, we can ascend to the other floor. It is like the boat by means 
of which we can cross the ocean of life. Similarly, the external 
world ( ajiva ) is a canvas on which the activities of the jiva are to be 
developed, in this sense, Ajiva is the next category in importance of 
the seven tattvas. Similarly, jiva in contact with ajiva will bring 
about the influx of karma (asrava ) and bandha (the bondage). The 
empirical individual (samsdri jiva) experiences merit (pmya) and papa 
(demerit) due to the influx of karma (asrava ) and bondage (bandha). 
Therefore, in some Agamic books, putyya and papa have been men¬ 
tioned before the categories of asrava and bandha; and in some books 
they have been included after the categories of asrava and bandha. 
The separation of jiva and pudgala leads to mok$a, Sarhvara and 
nirjara are the means for the attainment of moksa. When the karmic 
particles are entirely removed from the jiva, mok$a is possible. The 
order of the principles in many works has been Samvara, nirjara, 
bandha and mok$a. 

\> ^ PRESENTATION AND ELABORATION 
The Acaryas present the philosophical problems to the disciples 
keeping in view the degree of their capability of understanding the 
intricacies of the problems. If the disciple is sharp-witted, the presen¬ 
tation becomes brief and sometimes even suggestive. Elaboration in 
simple language should be necessary to persons who are rather slow- 
witted. If the seven-fold principles are crystallised in a brief presen¬ 
tation, then the principles are to be expressed in the two-fold distinc¬ 
tion of jiva and ajiva, because these two principles incorporate the 
other five principles in the form of expressions of the jiva and ajiva. 
The ways of the forms of tattvas are different, Asrava, bandha, punya 
and papa are principles mainly concerned with ethical and empirical 
considerations. They are called '■sathyogi\ But sathvara, nirjara 
and mokfa do not have their eyes towards the worldly attainments. 
One is based on the secular activity and the other turns towards 
spiritual salvation. The latter is therefore called 'viyogt'. Asrava is 
the influx of karma into the soul. The soul gets karmic particles 
encrusted and it is vitiated by the influx of karma. This causes the 
bondage (bandha). Where there is a&rava, there is bandha. The soul 
gets entangled in the wheel of life and death due to the influx of the 
karmic particles and vitiating the psychic states of the soul, through 
passions (ka$ayas). Auspicious bandha is punya and inauspicious 
bondage is papa . In this way, the four principles of a&rava, bandha. 
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sathvara and nirjara are closely associated with the principles of jfva 
and ajiva. Sathvara is to prevent the influx of karma, and that is 
possible by stoppage of the inlet of karma, just as we close the 
inlets of water in a tank for the sake of obstructing the flow of water 
inside. The function of nirjara is to remove the karma, which is 
there associated with the soul, just as we remove the accummulated 
water from the tank for cleaning the tank. When all the karmas is 
removed, the soul becomes pure and free from karmic tinge. It 
reaches the state of perfection. The function of the three principles 
is to remove the karmic particles which are foreign to the soul. 

THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE FIRST PRINCIPLES . 

(TATTVAS) FROM THE SPIRITUAL POINT OF VIEW ^ 

The tattvas can be classified into three forms from the spiritual 
point of view of the tattvas which will be known ( jheya ), those that 
should be discarded and those that should be grasped and accepted. 
Jiva and ajiva are principles which need to be understood in the 
proper way ( samyagjhana ). One who wants to realise himself would 
have the right knowledge of the principles of jiva and ajiva, other¬ 
wise, he would noi be able to develop self-control. For the sake of 
salvation, one should avoid bandha and sarhsara. Moksa is to be 
realised. Sathvara and nirjara are the means for the realisation of 
moksa. Airava, pupya and papa will bring the bondage {bandha) and 
they have to be discarded. If the merit ( pupya ) is related to the 
good activity that leads to self-realisation, it has its functions for the 
path of realisation. In the chadmastha stage of gupasthana the self 
is associated with punya along with the realisation of the triple jewels 
( samyagdar&ana, jhana and caritra). In the lower stages there are 
emotional upsets. Those who are seeking to realise the self, but 
because they rely on the noble words of the munis and arhantas 
{tirthathkaras), would attain the state of righteousness. In short, 
punya considered from a particular point of view ( ekanta d r $tj) may 
be worthy of being discarded, but from other points of view, it 
has the characteristics of jheya, heya (to be discarded) and upddeya 
(to be accepted). In the fourteenth gupasthana, which is the highest 
stage, punya has also been discarded, because pupya (merit) as well 
as papa (demerit) have no relevance in that stage. From the 11th 
to 13th stages of gupasthanas, it is only knowable {theya) and in 
other gupasthanas, the seeker after truth has need of the pupya (merit) 
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because with the help of the punya he will have tred his way to self- 
realisation. In this sense, jiva and ajiva are jneya (worthy to be 
known); asrava (influx of karma), bandha (bondage) and papa 
(demerit) are to be discarded and nirjara and mok$a are worthy to 
be pursued. Punya can be considered from various points of view. 
It is worthy of knowledge (jfteya), it is heya (to be discarded) from 
another view and pwyya needs to accepted in the earlier stages of 
self-realisation. It has all the three characteristics. 

'’) RUPi AND ARUPI (WITH FORM AND THE FORMLESS) 

Jiva is formless. Mokja is also formless. There are 5 types 
of ajiva category; Dharma, Adharma, Akasa, Kala and Pudgala. 
Dharma, adharma, akasa and kata are formless ( arupi ). Pudgala 
(matter) has form. The modes of pudgala can be found in the forms 
of karma, asrava, bandha, punya and papa. Those which have form 
are characterised by the qualities of varpa (colour), gandha (smell) 
rasa (taste) and sparsa (touch). That which is characterised by the 
absence of these qualities is formless (arupi). 

^ JIVA AND AJIVA 

The question arise out of the nine principles, how many are 
jivas (living substances) and how many are ajivas (non-living sub¬ 
stances). This question has been considered with reference to princi¬ 
ple of sathvara , nirjara and mok$a. These are expressions of function 
of jiva. So these are also called jivas. Asrava, bandha, putfya and 
papa are expressions of non-living substances. Hence, these are also 
called ajivas. Dharma, Adharma, Aka&a, Kala and Pudgala are non¬ 
living substances. 

CLASSIFICATION OF THE PRINCIPLES WITH 
> REFERENCE TO DRAVYA 

Jainism makes a two-fold distinction in the study of tattvas as 
follows : (1) from the point of view of the ontological categories and 
(2) from the point of view of substances. We have already seen 
the classification of the substances from the ontological point of view. 
From the point of view of substance (dravya), tattvas have been 
classified into two ; jiva and ajiva. On the one hand, there is the jiva 
category and on the others the ajiva. Ajiva has been further classified 
into different types as : (l) Dharma (principle of motion), (2) Adharma 
(principle of rest), (3) Akasa (space), (4) Kala (time), and (5) Pudgala 
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(matter). Jiva, Pudgala, Dharma, Adharma and Jkdsa are called 
Astikayas because they have three dimensional extensions. Astikaya 
connotes the characteristic of multi-dimensional extension, but Kala 
(time) is not considered as astikaya, because it is not multi-dimen¬ 
sional. It has only linear dimension. 

DRAVYA AND BHAVA (SUBSTANCE AND MODES) V ? 

If we want to understand the nature of a thing, we have to consi¬ 
der the nature of the object from the point of view of its substance 
and its characteristic. Dravya refers to the original mattei and bhdva 
has reference to its modes. Dravya and bhdva can be considered 
from another point of view, i. e., dravya has reference to the mate¬ 
rial aspect and bhdva refers to the psychic state. The seven tattvas 
can be analysed from the point of view of substance and the modes. 

The jiva as a substance is eternal, beginningless and endless. 
This is considered from the point of view of substance. But from 
the point of view of psychic state, jiva can be considered a substance 
expressing itself in various psychic ways like desires and other mental 
activities. Similarly, Dharma, Adharma , Akasa are non-living sub¬ 
stances, The modifications are also non-living (ajiva) substances. 
Punya can be considered from both dravya and bhdva points of view 
and punva affects the soul in its activity and the encrustations of 
karma. Similarly, papa also has two aspects : the material aspect and 
the psychic aspect. Jainism considered the various principles from 
the two fundamental aspects, t. e., from the point of view of material 
aspect and the psychic point of view. In this way, we get the drav - 
yasrava-, and dravya&rava expresses itself in mithydtva (perversity), avrata 
(violation of vows), pramada (negligence), ka$aya (passions) and 
yoga (activity). In the same way, we have bhdvdirava with reference 
to the same forms of expression like mithydtva, avrata etc. These are 
psychic states of the self. Samvara can also be considered from the 
material and psychic points of view. Samvara expresses itself in acti¬ 
vities which are wholesome and which are meant to arrest the influx 
of karma. These activities may be expressed in the forms of practice 
of vratas, samiti and in three forms of gupti. By means of these acti¬ 
vities, the influx of karma can be arrested and the karmic particles 
are held in abeyance. There is the psychic aspects of sathvara which 
expresses itself in the psychic states of the self which are helpful for 
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enabling us to stop the influx of the karmas. Nirjara has two aspects : 
dravyaniriara which expresses itself in (apa (austerities) and bhavanir- 
jara which is the psychic foundation for the practice of austerities. 
The bandha (bondage) has also been considered from two points of 
view i.e., dravyabandha which is the karmic bondage and bhavabandha 
which is expressed in the psychic expressions like emotions etc. The 
highest state of dravyamoksa is a state where all the karmas are 
removed and bhdvamoksa is a state of perfect bliss and perfect peace 
of atman. Q 



Atmavada : An Analysis 
(Concept of Atman) 

VARIOUS THEORIES OF SOUL H'- \ 
Sutraka rtanga discusses different theories of soul. 1 2 Some philoso¬ 
phical theories postulate the ultimate elements as the highest reality 
of the universe. The earth, water, air, fire and space have been 
considered to be the ultimate elements of the universe, and soul is a 
product of the combination of these elements. 3 In the Buddhist 
literature, we find references to these theories of the soul and there 
is mention of a theory that the soul as a thing consisted of the four 
elements excepting space. 3 The Rigvedic seers speculated over the 
nature of-the soul and they were perplexed to discover the real and 
the ultimate nature of the soul. They asked the question : “Who 
am I ?” “I do not know.” 4 In the philosophic discussions about 
the nature of the soul, several views have been presented which 
mention the nature of the soul in the materialistic and the idealistic 
strain. Some have said that the soul is composition of matter, some 
identify it with an aspect of prakrti, some make the.soul the essence 
of life (pra$a) and still others give an idealistic picture of the soul as 
a person ( purttfa ). 

THE MATERIALISTIC CONCEPTION OF SOUL ¥' 
Considered from the historical point of view, the materialistic 
view of reality is very ancient. We find mention of t his view as a 

1 Stitrak rtanga, 1, 1,1, 7-8. 

2 Sutrakrtanga, 1, I, 1, 7. 

Santi panca mahbbhuya ihamegesimahiya. 

Pudhavi ait teu va vau agdsa pdhcaya. 

3 Brahmajalasutta. 

4 Rigveda— 1, 164, 37,—Vo va janami yadiva idava idamasmi. 
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polimic in the Upani$ads, the Buddhist and the Jaina literature. In 
the Svetasvatara Upanisad, the problem of the ultimate source of the 
universe has been discussed; and mention has been made the matter 
is the ultimate source of the universe. 1 2 3 4 5 6 In the Brhadaranyaka 
Upanifad, there is discussion about the ultimate source of the universe. 
It has been suggested that matter is the ultimate source of the material 
things, and consciousness in this universe. There is no consciousness 
in the dead body ( na pretyasamjnd asti)} Jayanta, the Naiyayika 
philosopher, has suggested that the materialistic theory is to be 
found in ancient Indian thought in the Carvaka philosophy.* In the 
Vi$e$avasyakabha$ya we get references to the materialistic theory of 
the soul.* Sutrakrtanga makes mention of the Carvaka theory of 
soul as the combination of the five physical elements. 8 9 In the Dig - 
ghanikdya, there is a discussion of the view of Ajitakesakambalin, 
who said that the soul is a product of the combination of the four 
elements except space.® It is clear from the discussion of the 
materialistic theories, that they maintain the view of the soul as a pro¬ 
duct of the combination of the basic elements and consciousness is 
also a by-product of the metabolic changes in the body. This view 
is called l Lokayatamata\ This has been criticised by other systems 
of philosophy in India. 

In the ancient philosophical literature, we also get references 
lo the theory called tajjivatacchariravada as we get the materialistic 
conception of the soul. In the Upani^ads, the theory has not been 
mentioned in this terminology, but in other philosophical works like 
Sutrakrtanga, 7 Visesava&yakabhasya 8 and Majjhimanikdya » we get 
references of this view. 

1 Svetasvatara Upanisad, 1, 2, 

2 Brhadarapyaka Upanisad , 2, 4, 12. 

3 Vise§dvasyakabhasya, gatha 1553, 

4 Npayamon/arf-Vijayanagaram series, p. 472. 

5 Sutrakrtanga, 1,1, 17—18. 

6 Digghantkaya — Samanriaphalasutta. 

7 Sutrakrtanga, 2, 9-10 

(a) iti padhame purisajdye tajjivataccharirae tti ahie 

(b) docce purisajaye pancamahabbhuie tti ahie 

(c) Sutrakrtdnga-niryukti, gatha 30 

8 Visesavasyakahha$ya—doubts of Vayubhuti 

9 Majjhimanikdya—culamdlunkya sutta 
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Pandit Sukhalal Safighvi etc., has suggested that “ Bhutacaitan- 
yavdda" and •• tajjivatacchariravada” are two different theories. If 
they were identical theories, there would not have been separate 
mention and separate discussion of these theories. 1 2 Tajjivata¬ 
cchariravada maintains that body and soul are one. Tathagata 
Buddha has mentioned this problem as one of the unanswerable 
questions {avydkrta prasna ). In the Sutrakrtdnga, we get discussion 
about this theory. “The soul and the body are one and identical. 
If they are different, they could have been shown as separate entities as 
we can show the sword from its case, a nut from the bag and as we 
can get the butter from the curds, but we cannot show the soul as 
different from the body.” 3 

These two schools of thought can be found discussed in the 
ancient Indian philosophical literature. It has been described that 
the fundamental substance of the universe is constituted of the funda¬ 
mental elements like the earth, water, air and fire ( prthvi, apafi, teja 
and vayu ). 3 According to this thought, the consciousness has been 
described as a product of the combination of the elements. 4 Just 
described. There is no other source except this. Just as we get 
alcohol from the combination of jaggery and ghatakl flowers, 
so also we get consciousness from the metabolic changes in the body. 
This type of materialistic theory or epiphenonomical theory of 
consciousness and also the matetialistic theory of reality could be 
found in the Carvaka philosophers in India and in the Greek 
philosophers like Thales, Aneximander and Aneximanes. They were 
monistic materialists. Democratus was a Pluralistic materialist. 
He propounded the theory of atoms. Similarly, in the Tattvasangraha 
we get the mention of a theory of Kambaldsvatara which mentions 
that consciousness is only body {kayadeva caitanyarp). According to 
the Tattvasangraha tajjjvataccharlra is a theory of Katnbalasvalara. 
Dlgghanikaya mentions the name of Ajitakesakambaiin as a propoun¬ 
der of this theory. It is possible that Ajitakesakambaiin and 
Kambalasvatara are the same persons. 

In the Buddhistic iterature there is a part in the Dlgghanikaya 
called paydslsutta. In the Jaina literature we have Rdjaprasnlyasutra. 


1 Bharatiya Tattvavidya , p. 77. 

2 Sutrakrtdnga, Pupdarlka adhyayana. 

3 Tattvopaplavasimha, p.l. 

4 Tattvasangrahapahjika, p. 205 
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la both these works there is a similar discussion about the questions 
of the king Payasi or Pradesi regarding the nature of the soul. The 
king Payasi did not consider the body and the soul as separate. In 
order to prove this theory he demonstrated that there is nothing that 
remains after the destrution of the body after death. He carried some 
observations in this respect and made some experiments. Perhaps, 
these were the first primitive forms of experiments. He had asked 
some persons that they should come and report as to where they were 
after death, but none came to report to him. He locked aman in a box 
and sealed it in order to show that after the death of the man, there 
would be nothing in the box except the body. He cut asunder the 
limb of the body of the person in order to locate the soul but he could 
not locate the soul. A youth, for instance, can discharge many arrows 
with his strength, but a young child cannot do so. This is because 
the strength is in the body, and it the bo dy is destroyed the energy is 
also destroyed. 

Raja Pradesi carried these investigations and was sure that the 
soul is nothing but the product of the body. Apart from the body 
there would be no soul. His father was also of the same view. This 
materialistic conception of the soul as belonging to the organism was 
discussed in the Upani$ad$ and in some cases it has been supported 
for the sake of presenting theories to the people of different abilities. 1 

In the Chandogya Upani$ad, there is a story of Virocana and 
India going to Prajapati for getting a clarification regarding the 
nature of the atman. Prajapati asked them to look into the pond of 
water and he said “you are that” the body i.e., the atman. 
Virocana was satisfied with this view and he went on preaching the 
materialistic conception of the soul as identical with the body. 

, A ATMAN AS PRANfA (PRAi^MAYA ATMA) 

But Indra had his doubts. He could not let be convinced of 
the view that the soul is the body. Then a different view possibly 
came to his mind that atman is prapa (the vital or life force). This 
view was held by many philosophers. They argued that without this 
life force, sense-experience would not be possible and sense-organs 
would not function. Take away the life-force and the sense-organs 
would be dead. The life force has .sometimes been associated with 
breath because after death, breath would not function. Therefore, 

1 Taittiriya Upanijad, 2, 1,2. 

2 Chandogya Upanisad, 9, 9. 
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atman is the prana and all functions of the life are possible because of 
atman. 1 2 In the Chandogya Uparti sad it has been said that prana is 
life force in the universe, 3 . Brhaddranyaka Upanisad describe (hat 
prdpa is the god of gods 3 But Nagasena has refuted the theory of 
prana as the soul in the Milindapapha. 

The sense-organs have an important function in the body. 
Some identify the atman with the sense-organs, but philosophers have 
criticised this theory of identifying the atman with sense-organs. In 
the Chandogya Upanisad also there is a criticism of the theory as 
the story of fndra and Prajapati continues.' 4 5 * In the Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad , it has been said that at death, the sense-organs cease to 
unction, but prana which is the source of the energy of the sense- 
organs is not destroyed. Therefore, indriyas function because of the 
pranas and indriyas have been described as pranas 8 

In the Jaina literature, there is the mention of ten prapas (life 
forces), in which the sense-organs are also included. 

Vacaspati, while discussing the vaikrtika bandha, as accepted by 
the Sdmkhya , has suggested that there are views which mention that 
indriyas are the purufa. These are the views which identify puru$a 
with indriya. They are Indriydtmavadins .* 

In this way, there have been several views which may be con¬ 
sidered as materialistic in nature as they identify the atman either 
with the body or the sense-organs. This is one of the views which is 
equally important in Indian thought. The materialistic view of the 
atman as presented by the Carvdka has been recognised as a separate 
darbana in the current of Indian philosophy. 

s* ^ ATMAN AS MIND (MANOMAYA ATM A) 

It has been observed that the sense-organs do not function in 
the absence of the mind. The body may remain in a place resting 
for sometime, but the mind moves about. Therefore, the mind is 
more important than the sense-organs and some have suggested the 
theory that mind is the atman. Pandit Daisukha Matavania says that 

1 Tattiriya Upanisad, 2, 2, 3; Kausitaki, 3, 2. 

2 Chandogya Upanisad, 3, 15, 4. 

3 Brhadaranyaka, 1, 5, 21. 

4 Atmamimamsa, edt. Dalsukh Malavania, p. 13. 

5 Brhadarartyaka Upanisad, 1, 5, 21, 

Si rhkhyakarika, 44 
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there was first the view of atman as prdpa and later came the theory 
of atman as the mind. 1 2 3 4 Mind is subtler than the sense-organs and 
the praria. The philosophers do not uniformly agree as to the nature 
of the mind, whether it is material or immaterial. Some have 
suggested that the mind is immaterial, but the Naiydyikas 2 and VaiS- 
e?ika$ 3 have considered mind as atomic in nature. It is different from 
the material substances like earth, water, etc. Sdmkhya darsana 
maintains that the mind evolved out of ahantkdra before the 
evolution of the pahcabhutas and therefore the mind is subtler than 
the bhutas (elements). Vaibhasika school of Buddhism maintains that 
mind is of the nature of vijnana and it is an expression of vijridna.* 

A Tyaya philosophers have sometimes considered mind as atman 5 6 
because mind is different from the body as we make a distinction 
between the body and soul. Mind is all-pervasive. Mind compre¬ 
hends ail that the sense-organs grasp. Therefore, mind is considered 
to be atman and it is not necessary to make a distinction between the 
atman and mind.® 

Taittirfya Upanisad also says that mind is the atman (anyoftntar- 
dtma manomayaty). 7 

The Brhadaraiiyaka Upanisad discusses the nature of the mind 
from different aspects. Mind is considered to be the highest truth 
(paramabrahma samrdt). 8 Chdndogya Upanisad makes mind the 
Brahman . 9 Tejobindu Upanisad describes mind in various ways and 
gives supreme importance to mind. Mind is the whole universe. 
Mind is the greatest enemy and due to mind we suffer untold 
misery. Mind is Kdla (time). Mind is sathkalpa (will). Mind is 
jiva (soul). Mind is citta (consciousness). Mind is ahamkdra (indivi- 


1 Atmamimamsa, p. 15. 

2 Nyayasutra , 3, 2, 61. 

3 Vaiie^ikasutra , 7, 1, 23. 

4 Abhidharma Kosa—§ayyamanantaratitani vijndnatp yaddhi tan- 
manafy. 

5 («) Nyayasutra , 3, 1, 16. 

(6) Nyayavartika. p. 336. 

6 Taittiriya, Up., 2, 3. 

7 Brhadarapyaka, Up., 1, 5, 3. 

8 B rhadaraiiyaka. Up., 4, 1, 6. 

9 Chdndogya, Up., 7, 3, 1. 
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duality). Mind is antapkaraya (inner sense). Mind is prthvl (the 
earth). Mind is jala (water). Mind is agni (fire). Mind is pavana 
(wind). Mind is aka&a (space). Mind is sabda (sound). Mind is sparsa 
(touch). Rupa (form), rasa (taste), gandha (smell) and pancakosa 
(five sheaths) arise out of mind. The states of waking (( jagrti ), dream 
(, svapna ), and sleep (su$upti) are all expressions of the function of the 
mind. Similarly, the deities of ditection*.{dikpa!a ), vasu, rudra , aditya 
and others are all forms of mind. 1 2 In this way. mind is the very 
source of universe. It is the very essence of the universe. 

PRAJjRATMA-PRAJftANATMA-VIJ&ANATMA ^ 
(ATMAN AS PRAJftA AND VIJfJANA) 

The philosopher transcending the speculations of atman as 
mind, reaches a stage when he fiods atman as identical with prajna 
(psyche). 1 his is the later stage of development of the theory of 
atman, in the heirarchy of thought. The mind and the sense-organs 
cannot function in the absence of the psyche {prajna). Prajna is 
much more important than the sense-organs and the mind. 3 4 5 6 In the 
Taittriya Upani$ad, prajna has been described as antaratma and 
vijhanaima as manomaya 3 In the Aitareya Upanisad, prajna is 
considered as ultimate truth and it is an aspect of Brahman and 
mind is one of the aspect of the prajna*. Prajna and prajhana are 
considered as identical.® The word vijnana is considered a mode 
of prajna A 

Vijnana, Prajna and prajnana have the same meaning. la this 
sense atman is described as vijnanatmd, prajhattnd and prajhanatma. 
We have already discussed about the views which have considered 
mind as material and those views which say that mind is immaterial. 
Transcending these views we come to a realm of views where atman 
is considered as psyche and the higher aspect of function of psyche. 
This is expressed in the self as a cogniser. Cognition by mind is 


1 Tejobindu Up., 5, 98, 104. 

2 KaufTtaki Up., 3, 6, 7. 

3 Taittirlya Up., 2, 4. 

4 Aitareya Up., 3, 2. 

5 Aitareya Up., 3, 3. 

6 Aitareya Up., 3, 2. 
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possible only if there is a cogniser and that is considered to be, 
according to this theory, the prajnd. Indriyas are to be the means of 
cognising an object by the prajnd. 1 2 We should bear in mind that in 
Kaufitaki Upan if ad, the sense-organs and mind have been 
included in the psyche as the man in the sleeping or in an uncon¬ 
scious state does not cognise anything even if the sense-organs are 
there because the prajfia does not function. Therefore, the func¬ 
tions of these asceceries like the sense-organs and the mind are 
dependent on the prajnd or the psyche. The man gets up from 
sleep and he get awake and begins to recognise things. Similarly, 
if a man is reborn, his experience starts. In these cases, the sense- 
organs begin to operate and get experiences as fire is born from the 
spark. 3 4 5 . Man begins to get knowledge. The sense-organs, there¬ 
fore, are an aspect and function of the prajfia - 8 Without the 
association with prajnd, sense-organs and the mind cannot function.* 
Therefore, it is necessary to understand that the psyche is distinct 
from the sense-organs and mind. In the Katha Upaniqad , 6 we have 
a description of the grades of reality, one higher than the other. 
The intellect ( buddhi) is higher than mind ( manas), mahat (the great) 
is greater than buddhi, avyakta prakrti (undifferentiated prakrti) is 
higher than tnahat and purusa is the highest of all; because accor¬ 
ding to Sdmkhya , the mere presence of purusa is sufficient to create 
disturbance in the equilibrium of the three gupas in the prakrti 
and then the evolution starts. From this, it is clear that the intellect 
(Vijndna) is not the characteristic of the attribute of consciousness 
but it is the attribute of prakrti. From this we can say that in the 
search for vijhanatmd (i.e., atman is identical with the jhdna) we 
arrive at the truth that the atman is consciousness ( cetanamaya ) 
The consummation of the hierarchy in experience will be the bliss 
(ananda) which is the highest point of experience. It is very often 
suggested that atman is ananda. It is anandamaya. 


1 Kaufitaki, 3, 8. 

2 Ibid., 3, 2. 

3 Ibid., 3, 5. 

4 Ibid., 3, 7. 

5 Katha Up., 1, 3, 10-11. 
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Cl D ATM A. (ATMAN AS CIT) u * 

The Indian philosophers have described the different levels 
of the self in its experiences starting from annamaya to anandmaya. 
These may be considered as the sheaths of atman. In all these 
discussions, the outer encrustations of the atman have been described, 
but the real nature of the atman has not been mentioned. Thecon- 
templations and the nature of these aspects of atman have led the 
philosophers to the conclusion that these different sheaths of atman 
are also to be considered as the stages or the states of the self ; for 
instance annamaya dtma is the bodily self. It is the instrument of 
experience. It is like the chariot. The charioteer who drives the 
chariot is that atman. 1 2 Without the atman, the bodily functions 
cannot exist. The body and the self are two different principles. 
According to the Prafwa Upani$ad, the praria is an expression of the 
atman. It arises out of the atman, as the shadow of the man is due 
to the man, because he is a physical being, so also prdpa depends on 
the atman.' 1 Therefore, atman and the prana have to be considered 
as two different entities although praya is an expression of the atman. 

Kenopanisad 3 4 makes it clear that atman is distinct from 
the sense-organs ( indriyas) and the mind ( manas ). In the absence of 
the atman they cannot function. As the essence of vijnanatmd 
( intellect ) is to be found in the ananddtmd (the bliss). The essence of 
dnanddtmd (bliss) is in theantaratma, and that is the Brahman. In this 
sense, the Brahman is the highest reality distinct from the vijhana 
and ananda.* 

Brahman and the atman are not different, they are identical. 5 
The names are only different, The Brahman is sometimes described 
as the highest reality and the Puru^a, and it is the ultimate essence 
( Gudhatma ) of all that is in the universe. 6 The Katha Upanisad 
considers BuddhUvijnana (intellect) as a product of prakrti and there- 


1 ( a ) Maitreyi Up., 2, 3, 4. 

(b) Katha Up., 1, 3, 3. 

2 Pra§nopani$ad , 3, 3. 

3 Kena Upanisad, 1, 4, 6. 

4 Taittiriya Up., 2, 6. 

5; Mapdukya Up., — Sarvam hi etadbrahma ayamatmd brahma. 

6 Katha Up., 1, 3, 10-12. 
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fore, jada (unconscious). It. is possible that the seers of the Upani$ads 
were not satisfied with this aspect of vijhana, unconscious principle 
as an aspect of prakrti and proceeded further to find out the ultimate 
reality. They realised that the highest reality is the Brahman and 
Brahman is pure conscious. It is atman and the identity of the 
Brahman and atman is the consummation of the monistic theory of 
thought. 

We have also seen that vijnandiman is not self-luminating 
(svatahprakdsita). It is a product of prakrti, but it gets illumined 
in the presence of the purusa and purqua is self-illumined, 1 It 
cognises even intellect also. 2 3 The B rhadarayyaka Upanisad, describes 
atman as the higher reality and says that atman is the cogniser It 
is aparok$a i.e., it gets direct experience. It grasps the prana. It 
experiences through the sense-organs like the eyes and ears. It 
reflects with the mind. It cognises the knowledge. 8 The self is the 
seer ( dra$ta), the hearer, the thinker and the knower. 4 5 6 It is 
cinmatra (pure conscious). It is illuminating (sarvaprakasarupa) and 
and it is all-shining ( jvotisvarupa ). s 

The first seekers after the knowledge of the atman were concerned 
with understanding the nature of the atman in materialistic terms. 
Later the meditation of the atman lead to the conception that the 
atman is the immaterial and spiritual substance. The atman caDnot 
be grasped by senses. It is possible to know the atman, if we trans¬ 
cend sense-experience and reach ihe state of the knowledge of the 
atman through the direct experience of intuition. Deep contemp¬ 
lation on atman is necessary and that is why we find Naciketa went 
to Yama and sought to know the nature of the self, Yaraa offerred 
him the pleasures of the world, but Naciketa was not tempted 
by the worldly pleasures because his aim was to know the self.* 
Maitreyi gave up all wealth that her husband offerred for the sake of 


1 Brhadaratiyaka, 4, 3, 6-9. Vijnanatmd and prajftanaghana (4, 5, 
13) are distinct. The former is prakrt and later is Puru$a-cetana. 

2 Brhadaranyaka, 3, ?, 22. 

3 Ibid, 3. 4, 1-2. 

4 Ibid, 3, 7, 23 ; 3, 8, 11. 

5 Maitreyi Up., 3, 16, 21. 

6 Katha Up., 1, 1, 23-29. 
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knowledge of the self. 1 2 Yajfiavalkya said that all things of this world, 
all the animals, all the wealth, the son, the wife and the husband are 
all because of the atman. It is therefore, necessary to know the 
atman. We should meditate on the atman} 

PRE-VEDIC TRADITION : SRAMANA CURRENT W 

OF THOUGHT P * 

In this way, the discussion about the nature of the atman has 
been copious and all the theories regarding the nature of the atman 
have been discussed in the Upanigads. However, before the com¬ 
position of the Upani$ads, there was, in India the Sramaqa current of 
thought which was prevailing much before the Aryans came to India. 
The Sramatfa current of thought was full developed and bad its own 
philosophy and it was primarily spiritual and secondarily worldly in 
outlook. This was the pre-vedic and non-vedic current of the 
thought. But we find that sufficient attention has not been given to 
the study of the pre-vedic Srama^a current of thought, although the 
prominent conceptions of this current of thought like nirvana and 
karma and ascetic life have been assimilated in the general stream of 
Indian thought. 

JANMANTARAVADA (THEORY OF RE BIRTH) -H . \ 

There are many schools of philosophy which advocated the 
reality of infinite number of individual souls. Each of them presented 
its thought from a specific point of view 

All our activities have their after-effects. These after-effects cons¬ 
titute the karma. The karma has to be exhausted or experienced and 
there is no escape from it. If it is not possible to exhaust the karma in 
order to be pure-self in this life, we have to postulate the existence 
of life after death and a series of life as a consequence of the nece¬ 
ssity of explaining the bondage and the destruction of the continuing 
karma that affects the soul. This has given rise to the theory of re¬ 
birth and of the other world. The question was very often asked : 
‘What would be the nature of the self after the destruction of the 
body and where would the self go V On this difficult problem, there 


1 Brhadcirariyaka Up., 2. 4, 3. 

2 Ibid , 4, 5, 6. 
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have been different theories of philosophy explaining the needs for the 
postulate of rebirth and the nature of the self in the cycle of birth and 
death. 

v A NATURE OF SOUL ACCORDING TO JAINISM 

Pandit Sukhalalji says that among those who believe that there 
are infinite number of independent souls which are all pure and per¬ 
fect in their original nature the Jaina tradition is first and foremost. 
Jaina theory of soul is prominent and it has a special contribution to 
make to the theories of souls propounded in Indian thought. The 
reasons for this are twofold : (1) Jaina view is based on rationalistic 
ground and is very much amenable to reason, and (2) The Jaina 
theory of self has already established itself by the time of the 23rd 
Tirthaukara Parsvanatha in the 8th century b. c. The theory 
crystalised during that period has largely remained the same in its 
core. But the Buddhist and Vedic theories were of non-self and 
have undergone major changes in the centuries that went by. 

According to Sranuma tradition the nature of soul may be 
described as follows : 

t. Jiva is beginngless and endless. It has no beginning nor 
end. It is indestructible. It is eternal. From the point of view of 
substance the nature of jiva is pure and perfect and the same in all 
three phases of time—past, present and future. Therefore, it is 
eternal (nitya). From the point of view of modification jiva is anitya 
(temporary) because it undergoes various forms of empirical modi¬ 
fications. Therefore jiva is eternal but jiva as an empirical indi¬ 
vidual is not eternal. 

2. Regarding the description of the empirical self (the samsari 
jiva), we can say though milk and water, sesamum and the oil, and 
flower and its fragrance are related, as it seems the relation between 
the soul and body, but really the position of the soul is like a bird in 
the cage, like the sword in the sheath and like the sugar in a pitcher. 
The soul can become independent of the body. 

3. One of the characteristic of jiva is contraction and expan¬ 
sion, that it pervades the body that it occupies whether big or small. 
In the body of the elephant, the soul pervades entire body of the 
elephant and if it is in the body of ant, it pervades the body of the 
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entire ant. However, this characteristic of pervasion in a body, big 
or small, does not affect the fundamental nature and the number of 
pradesas of the soul. 

4. As space is formless and as it can be comprehended by its 
space-giving function, so also jiva is formless, yet we can comprehend 
the nature of the soul by means of intellect (vijnana). 

5. As time is beginningless and indestructible so is jiva which 
is bginningless and indestructible. 

6. As the earth is the very basis of all things, so is jiva which 
is the basis of knowledge and experience. 

7. As space is undiminishing and constant in ail the three 
times, so is jiva which is indestructible, endless and beyond measure. 

8. As the gold can get the form of garland, head-dress (crown) 
ear-rings, ring etc., but still as the substance of the gold is the same 
so also the jiva is the same although it wanders about in the wheel of 
samsara, in the four forms of existence—the heavenly, the human, 
lower animal and the hellish stage. 

9. As the sun spreads its rays and objects illumined and as the 
sun moves elsewhere at night and the light is not seen so also the 
soul that exists with a particular body experiences the life in this 
existence, and as it leaves this body, and enter another, this ex¬ 
perience is no more. 

10. As the fragrance of saffron and the lotus flower can be 
experienced by smell and not by sight so also jiva cannot be seen by 
the eyes yet we can know the existence of the self through the attri¬ 
bute of knowledge. 

11. The music of the instrument can be heard but cannot be 
seen. In the same way, the jiva in its form cannot be seen. We can 
also understand the nature of the jiva by means of its characteristics 
and effects. 

12. The ghost and the devils can enter the bodies but they 
cannot be seen. We can only infer the presence of these by the 
bodily activities. Similarly, we can know that there is self by 
observing the psycho-physical activities like laughter, pleasure and 
pain and bodily activities like dances etc. 

13. The food we take is transformed into seven basic elements 
through chemical composition. Similarly, the particles of matter 
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which are fit to be karmic particle are transformed into 
karmic particles (karmavargana) which obscure the free function of 
the soul. 

14. Jiva is a source of different forms of energy like knowledge 
energy ( jnanasakti ), the energy of the basic power ( viryasakti ) and 
will-power ( samkalpasakti ). J 

!5. Jjva, through its activity in the empirical world, accumu¬ 
lates samskara (mnemic traces) and through the samskara a 
suksmafarira (subtle body) constituted of material particles. This is 
called paudgalika&arira. When the soul gives up one body and enters 
another in the next life the stiksmasarira will be there with it, with 
the load of mnemic traces of the previous life. 1 2 

16. Jiva is formless, but by its accumulated karmas it has 
acquired a body and through this body it also becomes with form. 

17. All jivas have the same qualities and capacity of develop¬ 
ment. Yet each jiva develops in different ways owing to several 
factors like the purusanha and other causes. 

18. There is nowhere in the world, a place where subtle¬ 
bodied and gross-bodied souls are not present. 

19. Just as the particles of gold are mixed up with the earth 
in the form of ore, this mixed form of ore has been beginningless. It 
gets purified and pure gold is extracted with the help of fire. So also 
the jiva gets purified and reaches the state of perfection through 
samvara and tapasya etc. 

20. Just as it is not possible to decide whether the egg is prior 
or the hen, so also it is not possible to determine the priority or 
otherwise of jiva and karma. Both of them co-exist from beginning¬ 
less time. 


COMPARISON OF JAINA VIEW WITH THE 
V ' % SAMKH Y A-YOG A VIEW 

We have so far discussed the characteristics of jiva from the 
point of view of Jaina philosophy. We shall now consider the com¬ 
parative picture of Jaina view with the S arhkhya-Yoga view. 3 

1 Uttaradhyayanasutra, 28, 11. 

2 Tattvarthasutra, 2, 26. 

3 Bharatiya Tattvavidya, p. 81. 
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1. Jiva from the Jaina point of view is beginningless and end¬ 
less and it is characterised by consciousness ( cetana rupa ). Sarhkhya- 
Yoga also presents a similar view. 

2. According to Jainism, jiva pervades the body that it 
occupies. It had a characteristic of expansion and contraction 
according to the size of the body. Therefore, it expresses itself in 
modes. But according^to the Samkhya-Yoga, jiva is all-pervading and 
in its characteristic of consciousness, there is no possibility of parina- 
mitva of expressing in the form of modes. 

3. According to Jainism there are infinite number of souls and 
each occupies a particular body. The Samkhya-Yoga tradition also 
accepts this view. 3 

4. The Jaina conception of the soul accepts the characteristics 
of activity and enjoyment ( kartrtva and bhokirtva) as belonging to 
the soul. It also says that the pure and the impure forms of attri¬ 
butes are possible due to activity, but the Samkhya-Yoga tradition 
does not accept the inherent activity of the soul. According to the 
Sarhkhya-Yoga, the purtifa is passive, but it is conscious. Similarly, 
experiences and enjoyments and substantiality and attributes are not 
acceptible to the Sarhkhya-Yoga. 3 

5. The Jainas have advocated a theory that jiva acquires in its 
empirical, existence the mnetnic traces ( samskaras ), which form the 
subtle body in terms of material particles. This subtle body moves 
along with the jiva into the next life. In the same way, in the 
Sarhkhya-Yoga tradition, purusa itself has no attachments nor the 
consequential attributes of cetana. It is pure, unattached and it is 
not directly involved in the activity and the enjoyment. For the sake 
of explaining the continuity in the future life, the Sarhkhya-Yoga also 
posits a subtle body ( Suk&masarira ) which moves with the soul and 
which has the characteristic of pervading the body and experiencing 
the fruits of the karmas. This is pratipurusa In short, as the Jainas 
maintain the variety of expression of cetana in the empirical form so 
also the Samkhya-Yoga accepts the subtle modes embodied in the 
principle of buddhi or linga sir Ira which is a product of prakrti* 

t Samkhyakarika 10, 1, 17. 

2 Ibid. 18 

3 Sarhkhyakarika 19, 20. 

4 (a) Samkhyakarika 40. 

(*) Bharatiya Tattvavidya, p. 83. 
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6. The Jaina view of the soul is that the soul Is formless. But 
it appears to have form due to karmic encrustations and the subtle 
body. But the Samkhya-Yoga thinks that the soul is formless and 
the forms of the individual soul are due to the subtle and the gross 
bodies which are products of prakrti. The illusion of a form arises 
due to the fact that the impressions received through the sense-organs 
are reflected in the soul and the soul therefore reflects it back, 
lust as space has no form, yet we, through ' our reflection, imagine 
the form of space. Similarly, the soul expresses the rejection that 
give rise to forms. 1 

7. According to Jainism, the soul is the source of infinite 
energy, and the energy of knowledge, of will and of power, but in 
the Samkhya-Yoga we find these forces are attributed not to cons¬ 
ciousness which is the essence of the soul, but to the subtle body 
which is the form of buddhi and buddhi is the product of prakrti , 2 

8. According to Jainism all the jivas have the same capacity 
and the same energy, but personality distinctions are due to the 
differences in the purusartha and other causes. In the Samkhya-Yoga 
also the difference in the personality development are traced to the 
Suksma sarira which is the form of buddhi and the buddhi is the pro- 
puct of prakrti. In its real nature each soul is equal. 

.% COMPARISON OF JAINA VIEW WITH 

' NYAYA-VAISESIKA VIEW 

The Jainas and the Sarhkhya-Yoga tradition have presented a 
theory of the soul in which we find the nature of the soul as indepen¬ 
dent and consciousness. Consciousness is the essence of the soul. 
Similarly Nyaya-Vaisesika theory has given an independent view of 
the soul. Nyaya-Vaisesika, like the Samkhya-Yoga, accept the reality 
of the soul and its independence from the body. Souls are infinite in 
number and they are beginningless. 3 4 They are eternal.' They are 
spiritual substances. However, Nyaya-Vaisesika does not accepts 
the Jaina characteristic of the soul as pervading the body, but it 
maintains that soul is all-pervasive like the views of the Sathkhya.* 
The Nyaya - Vaisesika does not accept the characteristic of the ex¬ 
pansion and contraction according to the needs of the body that the 


1 Samkhyakarika 62. 

2 Samkhyakarika 40. 

3 Vaisesika Darsana 3, 2, 20 ; 3, 2, 21. 

4 Vaisesika Darsana 7, 1, 22— Vibhavanmahanakasastatha catma. 
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soul possesses, but like the Samkhya - Yoga it says that from the 
substance point of view, the soul is kutastha ttitya 1 2 3 . However, in some 
points regarding the cha racteristic of the soul like the substance, at¬ 
tributes and characteristics, the Nyaya-Yaiiesika comes nearer to the 
Jaina view. The Sathkhya-Yoga says that soul is consciousness and has 
no attributes. But the Nyaya- Vai§e$ika like the Jainas accepts the 
possibility in the empirical sense. The soul is receptacle of many attri¬ 
butes and modes.® In the Jaina point of view the soul is considered to 
be a source of many powers but in the Nyava-Vaises t'ka, we do not 
find this view. However, the psychic states like knowledge, pleasure, 
pain, will, desire, hatred, dharma (merit) and adharma (demerit) are 
all considered to be the attributes of the soul. These attributes are 
operative and they exist as long as the body exists. They arise and 
they are destroyed. However, these qualities are inherent in the 
psychic states of the jlva as expressed in the jhana and darsana. Accor¬ 
ding to the Jainas the predorainent theory is that in the state of per¬ 
fection jlva is consciousness, and has the characteristic of bliss 
( ananda ) and power (virya) and knowledge (jnana), but in the Nyaya- 
Vaisejika the consciousness is only an attribute of the soul and as 
such in the highest state of perfection consciousness cannot exist with 
the soul. It is analogus to unconscious states. Nor has the soul any 
other characteristic in the perfect state.* The fundamental reason 
is that the Nyaya-Vaisesika does not accept consciousness as the 
essence of the soul. It is only a quality, but the view of Jainas and 
of th z Sathkhya-Yoga maintain that consciousness is the essence of 
the soul and according to them the soul is characterised by consci¬ 
ousness. The soul is consciousness. But according to Nyaya-Vaise¬ 
sika, consciousness is the quality of the soul. Soul has conscious¬ 
ness; and hence in the highest state of perfection, the soul is unconsci¬ 
ousness. 


1 Praiastapadabhasya, Dravyasadharmya Prakaraya — 

“Anairitattvanityattve canyatravayavidravyehhyaft ’ 

2 (a) Vai&fika darfana 3, 2, 4 ; 5, 3, 5; 9, 3, 6. 

(6) Pra$astapadabha$yagata Atmanirupam, 

3 ( a ) Nyayabhdfya 1, 22. 

(b) Introduction to Ganadharavada p. 105, Dalsukha Malavayid. 

(c) Bharatiya Tattvavidya—Paydit Sukhalalji , p. 86, 
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Nyaya-Veisesika darsana has certain differences in the consi¬ 
deration about the nature of consciousness with the Samkhya-Yoga, 
as there are some similarities also. Sathkhya maintains that self is 
consciousness, pure and simple, it is self-illuminating. It is free 
from the modifications like the modes of consciousness which do 
not really affect the true nature of consciousness. The modes of 
mental states are due to the reflection of the states in consciousness 
and in the self. In the highest state of perfection consciousness is 
free from the states like knowledge and feeling etc., which are mere 
modes without affecting the consciousness. Similarly, Nydya-Vaise- 
sika considers consciousness and modes as qualities of the self and 
self as only a substratum of the qualities. In the highest state, self is 
free from consciousness. Therefore, in the state of liberation ( Mukti), 
the self is free from any attributes or modes. The same interpre¬ 
tation could be given in the case of Samkhya-Yoga, although the 
Saihkhya-Yoga believes that consciousness is the essence of the soul. 
In this sense, the Nyaya- Vaisesika conception of self in the state of 
liberation could be considered free from any qualities like space 
{akasa) with this difference that akasa is formless hut it belongs to 
the empirical world. While soul is amiirta (formless) but not belong¬ 
ing to the empirical existence ( bhautika ). There appears to be no 
difference between the liberated soul and akasa, as there is absence 
of any quality or mode of consciousness in both. However, akasa 
is a substance ( dravya) and mukta jlva (liberated soul) is endless 
{ ananta ). There is only the denominational difference. There is 
no other difference between akasa and jiva. 

Nyaya- Vaisesika thought has similarities and differences with 
the Jaina and Samkhya-Yoga systems of thought. The Jainas main¬ 
tain that jlva has the inherent characteristics of enjoyment ( bhoktrtva ) 
and activity ( kartrtva ). According to the Jaina view, these charac¬ 
teristics are very much present even in the liberated state. But the 
Nyaya- Vaisesika does not accept the presence of the characteristics 
of enjoyment ( Bhoktrtva ) and activity ( Kartrtva ) in the state of libe¬ 
ration, although they do admit the presence of these characteristics 
in the empirical state of the jlva. According to the Nyaya-Vaisefika , 
the states of consciousness like knowledge, will, etc., take their origin 
and are destroyed when in contact with the body ( sarlra ) and the jlva 


I Sanmatitarka, 3, 55. 
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expresses the characteristics of enjoyment ( bhoktrtva ) and activity 
{kartrtva) only in relation to the body. 1 In the liberated state these 
characteristics are absent. In this respect, the Nyaya- Vaisefika 
comes nearer to the Samkhya conception of self as consciousness. 

According to Nyaya - Vaisefika, the characteristics of enjoyment 
{bhoktrtva) and activity ( kartrtva ) of the soul are different in con¬ 
tent. The jiva is eternal but is characterised in its very nature by 
the attributes of enjoyment and activity. The attributes of enjoyment 
and activity have association with the phenomena of origin and 
destruction. The jiva expresses modes of knowledge ( jfiana ), will 
[iccha) and activity { prayatna ), and with the presence of these modes 
the jiva is considered as possessing the characteristics of enjoyment 
and activity. But in the liberated state, there is the total absence of 
the modes of knowledge, will and activity and, therefore, the jiva is 
not characterised by the characteristics of enjoyment and activity. 
These are totally absent in the liberated state. In this sense, the 
Nyaya-Vai&efika makes a distinction between the jiva as substance 
and jiva in the empirical state as expressing the mental modes. From 
the point of view of ultimate existence jiva is nitya (eternal) but from 
the empirical point of view, jiva is active and is the enjoyer of the 
experiences, In this sense, they differ from the Jaina conception of 
jiva as having the inherent characteristics of enjoyment and activity. 
The fundamental principle involved would be the consideration of 
the Nyaya-Vaisefika view that the substance is different from the 
attributes. The Samkhya-Yoga darsarta does not accept the presence 
of attributes in the purity a. Purusa is consciousness, but conscious¬ 
ness is not a quality of jiva as the Nyaya- Vaisepka considers it to be. 
Consciousness is the essence of purusa and does possesses the attri¬ 
butes. However, in both the systems of thought, the eternity of the 
soul is established from different stand-points. The Samkhya-Yoga 
takes the stand that the soul is eternal because it is pure conscious¬ 
ness and the mental states are only modes not connected as essential 
characteristics of the soul. The Nyaya- Vaise$ika considers the soul 
to be eternal because it is the substance and in this eternal sense as 
the substratum of qualities. Consciousness and its modes are only 
qualities of the soul and hence different from the soul. 


1 Nyayavartika, 3, 1, 6. 
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The Nyaya-Vaisesika, like the Jainas accept the view that jiva 
is affected by the auspicious and inauspicious effects of activity 
through sathskara (the mnemic mass). The Jainas maintain that the 
after-effects are absorbed by the subtle body (the suksma sarira ) 
which is empirical in existence. But the Nydya-Vaise$ika considers 
the manas as atomic in nature. The jiva being all-pervasive is not 
able to grasp the knowledge. It is the mind, which is atomic in 
nature, functions as the instrument of knowledge. The jiva has this 
atomic mind (paramayu manas) when the jiva gives up one body and 
takes into another in the succeedining life, takes the other body also. 
According 10 the Jainas, it is the suksma sarira (the subtle body) 
which goes with soul and enters into the body in the next life, 

Samkhya-Yoga darsana postulates a suksma-linga-sarira (subtle 
body) which is the repository of the good and evil and their effects. 
It has the capacity of pervading the body it occupies. It is this 
Suksma-linga-sarira which goes along with the pure soul from one 
body into another in the next life. 3 The Nyaya-Vai&epka presents 
its theory of after-life (punarjanma) in terms of its conception of the 
atomic view mind (paramanu manas). The Jainas say thal jiva moves 
into the next life with the suksmasarira with its characteristics of 
enjoyment and activity. According to the Nyaya- Vaisesika, as also 
Sathkhya-Yoga, there is no possibility of activity in the pure soul, these 
are accidental qualities and modes. But in the Nyaya-Vaisesika , we 
find that there is the conception of the effect of the good and evil on the 
rise and fall of the states of jiva. It does not accept the Samkhya-Yoga 
conception of the impact of the good and evil on the Suksma-linga- 
sarira and is only, as the Sdthkhya- Yoga says that we attribute the 
direct effect of these characteristics on soul. 

THE BUDDHIST VIEW OF NATURE OF THE SOUL 

Inh order to understand the views of the Buddha about the 
nature of soul, we should analyse the Buddhist view of the con¬ 
cept of non-self in the historical perspective. 

Prior to the Buddha and during his time, there were two views 
regarding the nature of the soul : (i) The Atman is eternal and is not 


1 (a) Nyayavartika 3, 2, 68. 

(6) Gariadharavada, p. 121 (Introduction) 

(c) Bharatiya Tattvavidya, p. 89 (footnote) Pandit Sukhalalji. 
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affected by any modes of time and empirical adjuncts; (ii) The second 
view was th-»t the Atman although permanent is affected by the 
empirical adjuncts. According to first view, the Atman remains pure 
and perfect, unaffected by any psycho-physical inodes in time — past, 
future and present. The second view, while accepting the Atman as 
the eternal principle, does accept the possible influences on the nature 
of the Atman by the empirical modes. Both these views, have one 
common factor of accepting the conception of Atman as the perma¬ 
nent substance The Buddha was against the views of the eternity 
of the Atman. What you call seif is merely an aggregate of physical 
and mental states. It is the sanghata (aggregate) of the nama (mental) 
and the rupa (the physical states). It is nama-rupa. We have seen 
that the physical and mental states forming the ego (nama-rupa) are 
constituted of rupa (physical states), samskara (mneraic mass), sarhjna 
(congoition), vedana (.affective states) and vijnana (psychic energy). 
There is nothing permanent in the world. Everything is fleeting. 
Every moment, there is change. What I am this moment, next 
moment I am not. This kind of description of the Buddha’s view 
of the soul was considered Anatmavada . It is difficult to say whether 
he denied the existence of a permanent self as the eternal or whether 
he refused to accept the empirical personality as a permanent entity. 
There has been a controversy over this problem. However, it is 
necessary to note that the basic attitude of the Buddha was ‘sarvarn 
prahak '—everything is fleeting. The Buddha was considered as the 
■ hairatmyavadiri one who denied the existence of a permanent soul. 
The Buddha did not however accept the materialistic conception of 
the soul, as constituted if the material elements as presented by the 
dokayata' view. He followed the middle path (madhyama marga ). 
He accepted the concepts of rebirth, ( punarjanma ), karma, puru?5rtha 
(fundamental values) and mok$a (liberation). In this sense, the 
Buddha did recognise that the concepts of Atman, jlva and conscious¬ 
ness (cetana) have important place in the system of thought, that he 
preached. 

However, it would be a truism to say the schools of philosophy 
like, the Nyaya-Vaitefika, Sathkhya-Yoga and Jainism presented a 
definite view-point on the concept of the Atman. But Buddhism did 
not give a definite view of the self. Careful study of the develop¬ 
ment of Buddhist thought shows that there were five different streams 
of thought in the Buddhist view of the nature of soul— 
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1. Pudgala-nairatmyavada (materialistic conception of non- 

soul) 

2. Pudgalasthada (the materialistic view of the soul) 

3. Traikalika dharmavada (theory of elements) and Varta - 
mmika dharmavada (the theory of momentary elements). 

4. Dharmanairat nya-nihsvabhavata or Sunyavada (theory of 
Sunya). 

5. Vijnaptimdtratavdda (theory of consciousess as soul.) 1 2 

AH ths-e theories have been fundamentally based on the impor¬ 
tant tenets that the Buddha preached in his conceptions of the four 
Noble Truths and the eight-fold path. They draw their inspiration 
from the Buddha’s primary concern for freedom, misery and the 
spiritual values, 

PUDGALA NAIRATMYAVADA >» 

In the TripHakas there is the mention of the clear view that atman 
is merely an aggregate of the skandha of physical and mental states. 
The mental states are constituted of vedana (feeling), samjha (congni- 
tion). sathskara (mnemic mass) and vijftana (the psychic energy). These 
undergo modifications and the chain of modification is called sanghata. 
It is the flow of the modes of mental phenomena. All these are 
called nama‘ Brhadarapyaka Upanisad 3 mentions the term nama- 
rupa and there, it is suggested that the very nature of the principle 
expresses its nature and its modes. According to Buddha, how¬ 
ever, there is no basic principle like nama-rupa and rupa-nama are the 
expressions of physical and psychic states. The Buddha says that 
there is a constant flow of the mental states like the vedana, samjha, 
and vijhana. For this flow, there is neither the beginning nor the 
end. This is based upon and centred round the conception of the 
pudgala and therefore it is called nairatmyavada. 


1 Refer for the three views of Buddhistic Metaphysics —Buddhist 
Logic , Vol, 1, pp. 3-34, also Central Philosophy of Buddhism, p. 26. 

2 Visuddhimaggo — khandhaniddesa, 14. 

3 Brhadaranyaka Up., 1,4, 7 .—tadvedarri tarhya vyakrtamasit tanna- 
mar&pdbhyameva vyakrtyata. 
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V* pOdgalastivada 

The Buddhist sangha was against the conception of the perma¬ 
nence of the sou] and the philosopher refuted the argument for the 
conception of the permanence of the soul, but after sometime those 
who believed in the permanence of the soul coming from the Brah- 
manic tradition joined the Buddhist sangha. They gave a new orient¬ 
ation to the Buddhist conception of nairatmyavada in the light of 
their original predilections of the sasvata amavada. They based their 
conception on the materialistic theory of the self. Kathavatthu and 
Tattvasangraha have mentioned this kind of a theory of the perma¬ 
nence of the soul as a polemic against the Buddhist view of atma~ 
vadad These pudgalvadins maintain that the jlva is of a material 
nature. When they were asked whether the jlva has form like the 
material objects they were not able to accept this view. The Pudgaia- 
siivada entered the Buddhist sangha but as it was not consistent with 
the main concept of the Buddhist view as expressed in the atmavada, 
this theory lost its importance and remained only in name. 

, ; TRAIKALIKA DHARMAVADA & 

' ? VARTMANIKA DHARMAVADA 

Tl\e Pudgalanirdtmyavadins had to perform a two-fold func¬ 
tion : (1) It had to defend itself against the atmavadins and to 
show that there is no permanent self, (ii) Yet this theory had to 
accommodate the conception of the rebirth, bandha (bondage) and 
mofka (liberation). This gave rise to the theory of sarvastivada. 
According to this theory, the mental states designed as nama were 
referred to as ‘dm' and it expresses itself in vedana, samjna, samskara 
and vijnana. These constitute the aggregate and the aggregate is in 
flux. These are included as dharma (elements). This theory had to 
defend on the basic stand of ksaryikavada. Accordingly, the sarvasti- 
vddins presented the modes of ‘cilta’ as flowing in three durations 
of time and presented the traikalikata 5 But there appeared to be 

1 Abhidharmadlpa & notes, p. 254 ff. 

(a) kah punarstra samyujyate ? (p. 254),... paudgalisyapi avyakr- 
tavastuvadinali pudgalospi dravyatoSsliti (p. 258 )...nagndta- 
pakfe prakfeptavyafc (p. 259). 

(b) Tattvasangraha, karika 336. 

2 (a) Tattvasangraha me Traikalika Parikfd, karika 1786, p. 503. 

{b} Abhidharmdipa-tippaya sahita karika 299, p. 250- 
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inconsistency with the original Buddhist conception of reality as 
impermanent and fleeting and is consigned to present only ( vartama - 
nika). By introducing the conception of vartmanika to the moments 
of the present. The efforts to reconcile these views gave rise to the 
theory of sautrantikavada. The sautrantikavada accepted the 
sarvastivada conception of i citta' (mental) and caitasika (mental 
states). But they made them referring to the present moments only 
(vartamanika ). fn this way, they tried to make the reality a flux, yet 
accepting the mental states of sarvastikavadin as elements. 
DHARMANAIRXTMAYA- * 

NIHSVABHAVATA OR SUNYAVADA 

This was the age of vigorous philosophical discussions. Philo¬ 
sophical disputations were very prominent in this age. Some 
philosophers propounded the theory of being (sat) ; others refuted 
the arguments of this theory and enunciated the theory of non- 
being ( asat). Still others presented the theory of the being and the 
non-being. In this way the permanent, the impermanent, the one 
and the many and similar problems were discussed vigorously by the 
philosophers in this age. Nagarjuna came to realise that the Buddha’s 
catuskoti (four-fold predications) was not very useful for providing 
the philosophical basis for nairatmyavada. Therefore, he presented 
a theory of Suyavada. The interpretation of the '■sunya'' has been 
various. Some have suggested that sunya is the void. But some 
others have suggested that Nagarjuna could not have considered the 
reality as the void because he was originally trained in the dvaitic 
conception of reality, as he was brought up in the upanigadic tradi¬ 
tion. Therefore, they say that Nagarjuna's sunya is not the void, 
it is the ultimate reality which is unspeakable and inexpressible. 
However, as Nagarjuna was converted to Buddhism and as he became 
the vigorous exponent of the nairatmyavada and the theory of reality 
as momentary, it cannot be said that Nagarjuna presented the absolu¬ 
tist view-point. Nagarjuna’s Sunyavada did not in anyway refute the 
rationalistic and a spiritualistic conception of reality and the theory 
of evolution. 

vijnaptimatratavada •> 

After Sunyavada, comes Yogacara. According to the Yogacara 
school, Sunyavada does not systematically consider any of the 
Buddhistic theory, but the Buddha’s conception of nama was primarily 
concerned with mental states. It is centred round vijnana. There- 
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fore, according to the Yogacara, reality is mostly mental in nature. 
It is vijnana, and aiman is the expression of vijnana, although there 
is no permanent Atma. Vijhanavadins are generally considered to be 
a subjective idealists who give prominence to mental slates and to the 
external works. The mental states are real and external world is 
only an expression of mental states. Vijhanavadins had to posit an 
objective conception of the storehouse of consciousness. It is alaya~ 
vijnana. 

In this way, we find discussion of the conception of self from 
different stages and gradually it has reached the idealistic position 
of the conception of the self as we find in the vijnanavdda. In this, 
the self is primarily mental and expressing mental stales. Eminent 
philosophers like Dharmakirti, Santaraksita and Kamalasila tried 
to present this idealistic conception of the self in terms of vijnana, 
yet not deviating from the original stand of K$a#ikavada 

In the Buddhist tradition, all the schoots of thought have 
presented their own views concerning the soul as cntasamana (the 
stream of consciousness). The vijfiana-advaitavadins maintain that 
there is nothing except vijnana and the self is considered as a stream 
of mental states and self that is real. The physical states are 
subsummed under the general conception of vijnana 

In the Buddhist philosophy there is no discussion about the 
specific relation of citta vijnanasantati or Jiva. We cannot, therefore, 
say whether self have any reference to the states of bodily existence, 
however in some of the works like Visuddhimaggo 1 2 3 there are reference 
to the bodily states and it is possible that the mental states like the 
pleasure and pain have relation to bodily states. 

We have already said that in the Sarhkhya-Yoga, Jaina thought 
and others there is a view that in the rebirth the Suksmasarira moves 
from one body to the other. Similar description we find in the 
Digghaknikaya about the gandharva. The description goes that one 
who wants to go from one tife to the other after death, has to wait 
for seven days with gandharva . In the kathavatthu there is a discu- 


1 (a) Pramariavartika 2, 327. 

(b) Tattvasangraha kf hahirarthaparik$a, pp. 550-82. 

2 Santanantara Siddhl Dharmakirti has discussed it in this book, 

3 Visuddhimaggo —14, 60 ; 17, 163, 
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ssioa about the inner life in relation to the conception of gandharva. 
Similarly, in some other works and in the writings of VasUbandhu 
and other Vaibhajikas there is mention of transmigration from one 
body to the other 1 . It is Like the subtle body. In Theravadi Buddha- 
ghosa there is no mention of the subtle body { antarabhavaSarira ). He 
has given certain examples of the movement of consciousness from 
one body to the other. 2 3 

v ! "S UPANJSADIC THOUGHT 

In the Upanisadic tradition we do not get a uniformity of views 
regarding the nature of the self. Sometimes even in one Upanisad, 
we find the mention of different views, regarding the conception of 
the self. For this reason, those who have speculated on the nature 
of the self have presented various views. Badarayana wrote the 
Brahmasutra and in the Brahmasutra, we find the mention of various 
views of the self as presented by the ancient seers. Brahmasutra be¬ 
came a very important work like the Upan^ads and several commen¬ 
taries cm that were written. But unfortunately all the commentaries 
are not available today. Saihkracarya wrote a commentary on the 
Brahmasutra and presented Mayavada (theory of Appearance). But 
those who did not accept Mayavada wrote commentaries on the Bra¬ 
hmasutra and presented thetr own interpretations of the Brahmasutra 
refuting the Mayavada. Among them may be mentioned the Acaryas 
like Bhaskara, Ramanuja and Nimbarka. These Acaryas presen¬ 
ted different views in their commentaries but the basic uniformity of 
their presentation was that they all refuted the argument of mayavada 
and said that jiva is real as the Brahman is real. Jiva is different from 
the body. It is eternal and is imperishable. Sarhkaracarya while 
presenting his mayavada based bis argument on the Upanisadic teach¬ 
ings. Pandit Sukhalalji has analysed the Upanisadic streams of thought 
as presented by these writers into three states, as 1. Samkara’s 
Advaita. 2. Madhvacaryas Dvaita and 3. the Vedic interpretations 
of other Acaryas. 8 

Samkara said Brahman is real. It is the ultimate reality and all 
other things are appearances. The differentiations of Jtvas in the 


1 Abhidharmadipa, p. 142 with notes. 

2 (a) Visuddhimaggo, 17—163 
(b) Bharatiya Tattvavidya, p. 99; 

3 Bharatiya Tattvavidya, p. 200. 
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empirical existence are not real but are only appearance caused due 
to avidya. Everything is Brahman , and jfw and the distinctions 
between the jivas are not real distinctions. The Brahman and the 
at man are identical, 'Ahath brahmasmi' A MadhvSeSrya’s conception 
of reality was different from that of SarnkarJrcarya. His was daahstic 
conception of reality. Brahman is real, jjva is also real. Jtva is not 
merely an appearance. Brahman and Atman are both equally real. 
There are innumerable jivas. They are all eternal. 

Bhaskara and other Acaryas have maintained that jivas are real. 
They are the consequential expressions of the Brahman. It may be 
said that they are the products of the Brahman. They are expressions 
of the Brahman , therefore, they cannot become an appearance. 

In the Mahabkarata , there are three views of the conception ©f 
the jivas based on the Saxbkhya philosophy : (1) There are of 24 
principles (24 tattvaradi) ( 2 ) those who maintain an independent 
eternal Pttrufa still belonging to the 24 principles theory, i.e., 25 tatt- 
vavadi, and (3) those who maintain that purusa is different from 
Brahman and belonging to the ‘chawisatattvavada’ i. e. 26 Tattvavadi. 

It appears that ancient philosophers discussed these three streams 
of thought and the discussions were mainly based on the Upani^adie 
thought. In brief, the philosophical discussions concerning the 
©aturc of the self based on the Upani$adic tradition can be suttutnari- 
sed into some forms of philosophy as (1) kevaladvaita (2) satyopadhi - 
advaita (3) visiftadvaita (4) dvaitadvaita (5) avibhag advaita (6) suddha- 
dvaita (7) Acintya bhedabheda and such other various forms. In 
general, we have exponents of the Advaita and Dvaitavada including 
Ramanuja's Vififladvaita. 

Samkara presented kevalddvaUa. According to him, Brahman 
is the only reality. All else is appearance. The world is an appear¬ 
ance. Brahman is the ultimate reality and phenomenal world is only 
an appearance. According to him, the empirical individual soul is not 
an independent reality. It is only the phenomenal state of the atman. 
Atmdn and the Brahman are identical and the phenomenal reality 
. of the atman is due to avidya and abhasa. Samkara takes recourse to 
the conceptions of maya, avidya and abhasa For explaining the pheno- 


1 (a) Brahma Siddhi, p. 9—‘ Jivobrahmaiva naparafc.’ 

(b) Dr. C.D. Sharma : Bauddhadar$ana and Vedanta, p. 234. 
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menal world. He makes a distinction between the different levels of 
thought like the dream state, the waking state, the dreamless sleep 
and the turiya. These views are based on the upani$adic concept. 

Appaya Dlksita has written a commentary called Siddhanta Lesa- 
Sangraha on Vedanta Siddhanta Suktimanjari. In this, he has given a 
commentary of the various views regarding the relation of the Brah¬ 
man and atman according to the kevaladvaita (pure advaita) strain of 
thought. Some of the views may be mentioned as follows : 

PRATIBIMBAVADA V* ^ 

Swami Vidyaranya and the commentators have given explana¬ 
tions about the relation between the Brahman and the jiva according 
to their stand-points. One of the prominent views is that the jiva 
is the reflection of the Brahman (the image of the Brahman).'. This 
reflection is considered by some as un-understandable ( avidyctgata ), 
as the inner sense ( antafakarana ) by others and as based upon igno¬ 
rance ( ajnanagata ) by still others. 1 2 

AVACCHEDAVADA y \ % 

Some commentators have used the term avaccheda in place of 
pralibimba and they maintain that the Brahman is not reflected in the 
antahkarana (inner sense), but jiva is an expression of the antah- 
karanaJ 

BR4HMA-JIVAVXDA V* ** 

According to this view, Jiva is neither the reflection of the 
Brahman not its ‘avaccheda*. but the reality of the Jiva is due to 
avidya and the Brahman is due to vidya. 3 

In this way, there are important conceptions regarding the rela¬ 
tion of the Jiva to the Brahman in the kevaladvaita as: (1) prati- 
bimbavada (2) Avacchedavada and (3) Brahmabhedavada . 4 

Regarding the number of jivas, there is no unanimity among 


1 Vedantasuktimanjari, I paricheda, karika, 28-40. 

2 Ibid. 41. 

3 Ibid, 42. 

4 Bharatiya Taitvavidya, p. 104. 
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the kevalddvainns. According to some jiva is considered to be one 
and the body with the jiva is living-body and others are non-living. 
Some others maintain that jiva is one, still other bodies are equally 
living and stilt other thinkers say that there are many jtvas. 1 These 
views have been briefly mentioned by Sadananda in the Vedantasara 
and Madhusudana Sarasvati in the Siddhaniabindu. 

According to Bhaskara, Brahman due to intinite variety of 
energy, expresses itself in the form of jtvas as also in the form of the 
world. Jiva is the effect of the Brahman and as such it has functional 
truth. The Brahman is one, but its effects are many. There is no 
inconsistency between the concepts of unity and diversity. Just as 
the one ocean manifests itself into infinite number of waves, so also 
one Brahman manifests himself into the infinite soul jtvas. With re¬ 
moval of ignorance one realises that Brahman is one and the jivas 
which appear to be atomic in nature are the same as Brahman. 

Ramanuja has presented the Visistadvaita theory. He said that 
the Brahman is real and the jivas are equally real. Jivas are like the 
world which is the manifested Brahman, are also manifested in form. 
The unmanifested Brahman is manifested as the world and as the 
jivas. The unmanifested psychic energy {citfakti) expresses itself in 
the form of manifested jivas and the source is the unmauifested 
Brahman which is Brahmanarayaqa. 

Acarya Nimbarka said that tbe Brahman is one and undivided, 
simple and perfect, yet the jivas are the effects of the Brahman. Nim¬ 
barka has presented the theory of Bheddbheda (identity and difference). 
It is therefore called Dvaitadvaita. (the one and tbe dual). The one 
wind expresses itself in many forms, similarly, the one Brahman 
manifests itself into many jivas. These jivas are equally real. 

Vij&aaabhiksu says that purusa is independent and beginningless 
like prakriti but not different from the Brahman, This view is called 
“avibhagadvaita ” (undifferentiated advaita). 

Acarya Vallabha presents the pure Sluddhadvaita. According 
to him, the world and the jiva are the phenomenal effects of the Brah¬ 
man. These effects are due to lila (magic or play). And the Brah¬ 
man is pure and simple. It is a reality. 


1 Vedanta s&kti mafyari, karika, 43-44 
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Qeitaaya accepts tbe “ acintyabhedabheda The Brahman mani¬ 
fests, in different jfvas doe to the inherent jiva Sakti (the inherit 
energy of the so*d), Jivas are both identical Ur and algo different 
from the Brahman. This relation is. beyond the speculation (acin* 
ianiyd). 

Philosophers from BhSskara to Caitanya have considered jiva aa 
atomic in nature. When .the jiva removes ignorance by means of jnana 
(knowledge) and hhakii (devotion), then tbe jiva attains liberation. 
Ail these scary as axe believers in the atomic nature of the soul 
(apujivavadi.) They maintain that rebirth is possible by means of tbe 
subtle bodies ( Suk$ma&arira). 

Madhya is Vedantin, but he does not believe in the theory 
of non-dualism ( advaita ) and non-difference ( abheda ). He maintains, 
on the authority of upanifadic tradition, that jiva is atomic in nature. 
There are infinite number of jivas. They are eternal and real. They 
are not the effects of the Farabrahman, nor are they part of Brahman. 
When the jiva removes the ignorance, it realises the authority (sva- 
mitva) of the Brahman or Ftfpu. 

The Saiva’s do net accept the authority of the Veda or the Ve¬ 
danta. They accept the pratyabhijha dar&ana. They base their argu¬ 
ments on the pratyabhijha. According to them, parabrahma is Siva. 
Nothing else is greater than Siva. The parabrahma or Siva is the 
highest reality and by his will, he creates infinite number of jfvas and 
the world. From the point of view tattva (principles) jiva and jiva 
are not different. 

According to tbe upanifads and Bhagavadgita , Btman is different 
from the body 1 different from the manas . a It pervades entire uni¬ 
verse,® It is not the effect of anything (avikarya) 1 3 4 5 and k is indescri¬ 
bable in words 8 The things ( avikaryas) and the description of the 

1 Kathopaniqad 2, 15, (8—“«a hanyate hanyamdne Sartre” 

2 (a) Kathopanifad, 2. 3, 7, 80—The mind is superior to the sense- 

organs, buddhi superior to the manas , mahat greater than 
bttddhx, avaykta greater than mahat and purugo greater than 
avyakta, Purupa is pervasive ( vyapakd ) and aiinga (without 
sex), 

(b) Kathopaniqad 1, 3, 10,11—There is nothing greater than puru$a. 

3 Isa Upani$ad—Tsavasyamidam sarvatp yatkinca jagatyarp jagat. 

4 Bhagavadgita, 2-25, 

5 Taittiriya Upanifd, 2, 4 
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Brahman can only be in the negative as ‘neti-neti'. 1 2 The Brahman is 
neither gross nor atomic, neither small nor large, neither water nor. 
any liquid, neither shadow nor darkness, neither wind nor akd§a, 
neither the aggregate nor having qualities like taste, smell, neither 
eye nor speech nor mind. It is neither light nor prana (life force). 
It is not mouth. It is neither in or out. 3 

^ SIZE OF THE SOUL (PARlMAhJA) 

In the Up an isacis we get different views regarding the size of 
the soul. It has been said that the atman which is manomaya is 
within the heart and is of the size of grain of rice. 3 

There is a view which says hat the size of atman is equal to the 
distance of the top of thumb to she tip of fore-finger. 3 6 

The atman is considered to be pervading the body.* 

There is another view which says that atman is all pervading.* 

There is another view which says that the atman as residing in 
the heart and which is greater than the earth, than the space, than 
the world and in fact greater than ail the universe. 7 

According to the Jainas, the jlm is eternal and has no end. 
Every jtva pervades infinite points of space. It has the capacity of 
pervasion. At the time of Kevali samudghdta the atman pervades the 
entire universe for some time 8 and at the time of the death of 
mundane soul pervades partially 9 and has infinite pradeias . 

The dharma, adharma, lokdkaia and jiva occupy equal number 
of space, points but from the point of view of measurement they do 
not occupy the equal number of space-points, Dharma, Adharma and 
Lokaka&a, are receptive and they do not express any qualities of 
action and reaction and there is no effect of any type. Sadis art jivas 

1 Brhadaranyaka Upani$ad 4, 5, 15— Sa Esa Neti-Neti. 

2 Brhadaranyaka Upani$ad 3, 9, 8. 

3 Ibid, 5 6. 

4 Chandogya Up. 5, 18, 1— Prade&a matraip. 

5 KausTtakf Up. 35, 4, 20 Eqa prajhatma idapi-iartramanupravi$ta\i. 

6 Mundaka Up. 1, 1, 6. —Sarvagatafr 

1 Chandogya Up. 3, 14, 3. 

8 Bhagavati 2, 10— Jivatthikave — loye, loyamette, loyappomade. 

9 Bhagkavati 6, 6, 17. 
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receive pudgata, they show activity and their effects are not uniform. 
Due to the accrusion of material particles like the karmic particles, 
jivas express expansion and contraction. Yet they are atomic in 
nature also and except in the case of the state of kevalin samudghata, 
they do not become all-pervasive. Therefore, the jivas are called as 
of madhyama-paritnana in the sense they have intermediate size. 

It should be noted that the attributes of expansion and contra¬ 
ction do not really belong to the nature of the soul. The attributes 
are ascribed to the karmic bodies. Due to the accretion of karmic 
panicles jivas occupy a particular size of the body. And the effects 
of this type of pervasion of the body in a particular size is due to the 
karmic body. The largeness or smallness of the karmic body is due 
to the four directions ( gati ), In the liberated state these characteris¬ 
tics are absent. 

The capacity of the jiva of pervading the entire body that it 
occupies is likened to the capacity of the light of the lamp which 
pervades the entire room big or small. As the light of the lamp illu¬ 
mines the room which is big or small, so the jiva pervades the entire 
body big or small. This pervasion is possible due to the karmic 
body. 

The jiva which occupies the body of a smalt child, occupies the 
body of a youth, and also the body of an old man. The soul which 
pervades a huge body can also contain itself in smallest of the bodies, 
the body of an insect. 
v-**> 

K CHARACTERISTIC OF JIVA 

From the noumenal point of view, jiva has the characteristic of 
cetana (the light of consciousness). AU jivas have this characteristic 
of cetana (the light of consciousness), and it is the inherent cha¬ 
racteristic of they fra. But the development of the jiva differ in each 
individual case according to its capacity and on the basis of the in¬ 
tensity of the karmic encrustations. Similarly, the development 
of jiva depends on the extent of knowledge based on the removal of 
knowledge-obscuring karma. In describing the distinction between 
jiva and ajiva it has been said that all the jivas, however in the lowest 
possible stage of development, possess an infinite part of kevalajnana 
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(omniscient knowledge). 1 If that part of omniscience is also covered 
by the karmic particles, it would become ajiva , but such a contin¬ 
gency never arise. 

From the phenomenal point of view, ftva has the characteristic 
of growih, of intelligence and a state of existence like animal state 
etc. A machine can be made to eat food but it cannot make use of 
the digested food for its own development. There may be some 
machines which are self-controlled; for instance, a tarpedo has the 
capacity of moving on its own energy, but these machines cannot be 
produced by other machines nor do they produce such machines. 
They can be used. There is not a single machine which is self-skilled 
and self-producing. A railway train, for instance, can take tonnes of 
luggage and move, but it cannot fly like a bird. A bird has psychic 
energy which train or the machine does not possess. Therefore, the 
psychic energy is the criterion of distinguishing a living soul from 
non-living object. 

MUKTA AND SAMSARI JlVA y* % 

Jivas have been classified into two types as (1) mukta ^liberated) 
and (2) sathsari (empirical jivas). Both the types of jivas are infinite 
in number. The samsarjjivas are to be classified into six types on 
the basis of the nature of the body they possess, as (1) Prthvikaya 
(earth-bodied), (2) apkdya (water-bodied), (3) Tejaskaya (fire-bpdied) 
(4) vayukaya (air-bodied), (5) vanaspatikaya (vegetable kingdom) and 
(6) trasakaya (beings can move). 

Except the trasakaya jivas the other 5 types of jivas can be dis¬ 
tinguished into (1) gross (badara) and (2) subtle (suk$ma). The 
universe is filled with subtle jivas. The gross-bodied beings cannot 
live without any support like the body and they reside in some parts 
of the universe. The number of the living beings which are earth¬ 
bodied has been described with an analogy. If the living beings, 
contained in a lump of earth of the size, of a fruit (avala), and if 
each living being were to get the body of the size of the dove, then 
the population of all the living beings in the lump will overflow the 
one lakh yojana of the jambudvipad 

L Nandisutra. 

1 Adda&malagapamape pudhavikae havanti je jiva. 

Te parevayamitta jambiidive na mainti. 
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If the living beings contained in a drop of water were each to 
get a body of tbe size of a grain of sesamum, then they will overflow 
the jambudvlpa - 1 

The living beings contained in a spark {cingari) were each to 
get the body of the size of a small egg of louse { Ukha ) then th c jambu¬ 
dvlpa will be over-populated . 2 3 * 

The living beings contained in a fraction of air which moves a 
leaf of a margosa tree were to get the body of a tiny grain of khasa- 
khasa then jambudvipa will be over-populated . 9 

y '3 BODY AND SELF (SARIRA AND ATMAN) 

The problem of the relation of the body and soul has been an 
important problem in philosophy. Three theories explaining the 
relation between the two have been presented : 

1 . Materialistic view which, maybe described as ‘Epipkeno- 
menalism* used in describing the relation between body and mind, 

2. Parallelism, and 

3. Interactionalism. 

Epiphenomenalism tried to dispense with mind and soul as an 
independent reality and make them a by-product of the metabolic 
changes in the body. Consciousness ( Cetand ) is the product of the 
metabolic changes in the brain cells. As the function of intestines is 
is digestion, the function of the lungs is breathing so is the function 
of cerebrum is consciousness. It is also considered as function a by¬ 
product of the chemical changes in the cerebrum. There is nothing 
Fke Atman or the consciousness as a separate reality. 

The Atmavadins, i.e., those who advocate the reality of the Atman 
as different from the body or the mind refute the arguments of the 
epiphenomenalists by showing that the use of the term action ( kriya ) 
is ambiguous. It is one thing to say that the action or function of 
the intestines is to digest food and the lungs to breathe, yet another 


1 Egammi dagabxndummi je jinavarehith, paynatta. 
Te jaf sarisavamitta jambudive na mainti. 

2 Varattitandulamittd teQ, jivd jiyehim pannattcs. 
Matthapalikkha pamana', jambudive na mainti 

3 Je limvapatta pharisa vaujiva jiyehirhpayyattd. 

Te jai khasakhasamitta, jambudive na mainti. 
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thing to say that the function of the brain cells is to get consciousness. 
The consciousness and the cerebrum belongs to two different realms, 
qualitatively different. When we think of consciousness, we do not 
normally think of cerebrum, though we may associate the two. 
Different organs of the body have by themselves no active or creative 
function. Intestines do not digest the food, lungs do not breathe, 
but we digest and we breathe through the intestines and lungs. 
Similarly, it is the self that thinks and that is conscious, although 
the function may be operated through the cerebrum. Consciousness 
cannot be produced out of the un-conscious matter. The organs of 
the body are lifeless and without conscious energy, it is the self that 
gives consciousness. Without the self the body has no life, it is a 
dead-matter. The bodily organs by themselves do not function. Father 
Butler wrote “that the brain is formed of the dead hydrogen atoms, 
oxygen atoms, nitrogen atoms and phosphorous atoms. Imagine 
them separate and senseless. Observe them running together and 
forming all imaginable combinations. This is purely a mechanical 
process which can be seen by the mind. But can you see or dream 
or in any way imagine how out of that mechanical act and from 
these individually dead atoms, sensation, thought and emotion are 
to arise ? We cannot create Homer out of the rattling of dice or 
‘differential calculus’ out of the clash of billiard ball...You cannot 
satisfy the human understanding in its demand for logical continuity 
between molecular process and the phenomena of consciousness.” 

It would be futile to compare the functions of digestion and 
respiration with the consciousness, because, the functions of digestion 
and respiration are unconscious It is indebatabie fact that conscious¬ 
ness and psychic energy are an independent force not produced out 
of the bodily functions. Those who consider consciousness as the 
effect of the bodily functions have to face a different question : ‘Am 
I acting on my self-will or am I influenced by the bodily functions ?’ 

Psycho-physical parallelism is another theory which has been 
propounded to explain the relation between body and mind or in a 
sense the soul. Psychical and physical forces run parallel to each 
other without ever affecting each other. A physical state is corre¬ 
lated to a mental state, point by point, without affecting the other. 
Parallel occurance is the point common to both the states. 

The third theory of the relation between the body and mind 
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is the theory of interactionism. According to this view, the bodily 
and the mental states affect each other. There is interaction between 
each other. For instance, physical ailments like the stomach ache 
and other ailments do affect the mental states like the cognitive 
ability the emotional upset and Lhe conative urge. -Ill health does 
affect the mental energy adversely, while health will bring wholesome 
effect on mental life. For instance, particular type of food and drink 
would bring about mental states due to the toxic effects. Memory 
capacity can be improved by certain types of food. Injury to a 
particular part of the brain-cells would impair the power of memory. 
Similarly, if the certain parts of the brain-cells are adversely affected, 
there would be impairment to the mental energy. 

^ \ EFFECT OF THINKING ON THE MIND 

Body and mind are intimately related to each other. They 
interact on each other. Cognitive, affective and conative activity 
do affect the bodily condition. Vigorous process of thinking brings 
about bodily fatigue. Emotions do create certain metabolic changes 
in the body like, secretion of glucose in the blood, coagulation of 
the blood and other chemical effects. The bodily and mental energy 
affect each other. The body and the mind are two qualitatively 
different substances. Still they influence each other. How this 
interaction is possible has been a difficult problem, to solve. 

^ THE RELATION BETWEEN THE ATMAN AND THE BODY 
The At man and the body are different substances. One is a 
spiritual substance, while the body belongs to the material realm. 
Atman is the psychic energy ( Cetana ), it is formless. Body is meterial, 
it is unconscious. It has form. Then problem is how the two diffe¬ 
rent principles interact on each other. Jainism tried to solve this 
problem of interaction between two qualitatively different principles 
by means of the concept of the gross ( badara) and subtle ( sukpna) 
body (inrfra). Every soul in ihis sariisara is encased in the gross and 
subtle bodies. At the time of death, gross body is left here and the 
subtle body continues to be encrusted with the soul. When the soul 
enters the next birth it carries the subtle body with it. It enters an¬ 
other gross body with the subtle body. The subtle body is constantly 
being formed, like the snow-ball which adds particles of snow on its 
downward journey. The relation between the soul and the subtle 
body could be considered to be beginningless. It is always with the 
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soul as long as soul remains in the samsara. In this sense, it is 
possible to say that the soul from the point of view of phenomenal 
existence has a certain form. It is in its pure state formless. And 
in this sense the sathsart jiva takes the form of the gross body by 
means of ‘sukfina §arlra'. In this way, the body and soul are inti¬ 
mately associated with each other; and form and the formless can 
have associations with contradictions. When the soul attains its 
purity, it would have no connection with the body which has form. 
The relation between the body which has form and the soul which 
has no form is beginningless, but it has an end, as the soul, by its 
own efforts can free itself from the association with the body. 

SOUL AND MODERN SCIENCE >+» S 

Some scientists do not distinguish between mind and soul. Mind 
is considered as expression of the modes of the brain, Pavlov regard¬ 
ed the memory as merely the expressions of the metabolic charges 
in the numerous cerebral cells. Even Bergson, who established the 
reality of the self by rational arguments, did consider the memory is 
due to the physiological changes in the cerebral cells. As the photo¬ 
plate receives the negative of photograph, so also the cerebral cells 
do receive and preserve the impressions of the past. This could be 
described as the physical memory. The memory traces are revived 
due to appropriate stimulations. Therefore, the mind is not some¬ 
thing separate qualitatively from the cerebrum. It is physical, Pavlov’s 
theory has been described as muscle twich psychology. In this way, 
some scientists have tried to prove that there is nothing which is im¬ 
material and spiritual. Everything can be explained, including mind 
and thought, through the operation of the bodily processes. How¬ 
ever, mind is both material and immaterial, the physiological basis 
is material and psychic functions are immaterial. Otherwise, we 
cannot explain the higher values of life. It cannot be said that 
Shakespeare wrote the Hamlet by mere movements of the muscles 
and nerves, by hands and with the brain. 

In the vrtti of the Sutrakrtanga, it has been described that the 
cognitive, affective and conative mental functions like thinking, 
memory, emotions and will are due to the function of the mind 
which is immaterial. 1 The means of getting the mental states is 


I Sutrakrtangavrtti, l, 8. 
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primarily physiological based on the function of the brain cells. But 
the mental states are not physical. They are immaterial. Brain is 
physiological and the brain cells are often called knowledge cells. 
(Jnana tantu). It is true to say that body affects the mental states; 
but the mental states are not the bodily states. Some modern scien¬ 
tists have emphasised this point of view of the distinction of the 
mental and bodily states. It would not be possible to explain the 
qualitative distinction of the mental state from the body by merely 
asserting that the mental states are nothing but bodily. We find 
prominent qualitative difference in the mental states and the bodily 
states. Yet in a sense, we can say that they are also similar in some 
respects, beacuse the mental states are based on the physiological 
states in the brain. 

It is clear from this discussion, that modern science is not 
clear about the nature of mind and body, whether there are promi¬ 
nent distinctions between the two. Even supposing that the cerebrum 
is the repository of the mental states, cognition and memory, it does 
not disprove the possibility of the presence of psyche ( cetanS ) as the 
prime-mover of the psychic states. Like the photo-plate, the cerebrum 
revives the impressions, preserves them and facilitates their revival 
on appropriate occasions. It is difficult to explain the ‘why’ of such 
processes and how the co-relation takes place. It is possible to ex¬ 
plain the insoluble problem by positing the presence of psyche 
( cetana ) which is not physical in nature, but which is inscrutably 
associated with the bodily functions. 

The phenomenal progress of science in the modern age is 
possible only because of the function of the psyche which is different 
from the brain rather bodily, although they are necessary as instru¬ 
ment or media. 

Modern science says that there are 102 elements. They are 
material in nature and have from. AH the experiments in science 
so far carried are on the empirical and the material aspects of things. 
The immaterial is beyond sense observation and is not amenable to 
experimental investigation. In the mental states we find characteristic 
which are not to be found in the physical states. Therefore, it can 
be said that the mental and physical states are qualitatively different, 
although they are not discreet as not to interact on each other. 

Modern science has not been able to find a satisfactory solution 
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to the problem of relation of body and mind. Even if we consider 
that cerebrum is the seat of memory and is an instrument for the 
revival of memory, it cannot be said that psyche ( cetatta ) is not there 
at all. Like the negative of the photo-plate, the cerebral cells do 
function as repositaries of past events in the form of memory. But 
the cerebral part cannot function as a guarantee of the future events. 
The problems regarding the ‘how’ and the ‘why’ of the cognitive 
function can only be understood if we posit independent of the 
cerebrum. In the case of the mechanical retention of the negative 
in the photoplate there is no variation nor novelty. It is a neces¬ 
sary mechanical and routine process, which can be explained by 
means of the rules of mechanical science. But in the case of human 
mind, we find there is variation and unpresentability based upon 
the relation of the past impression. There would be individual 
variation in the expression of mental states and the revival of past 
impressions on the basis of the retention of the past impressions. 
However, this can be explained only with the help of the function of 
a psychic energy which is distinct from the physical function. 

There has been rapid and phenomenal progress in the field of 
empirical sciences. This has been possible due to the enormous 
amount of systematic thinking and imagination which are expressions 
of the psychic energy (cetana sakti). This proves the presence of 
the independent psychic energy. 

The Russian Scientist Pavlov carried extensive experiments con¬ 
cerning the study of the physiological problems of conditioned reflexes. 
He carried experiments on the dogs and the experiments are called 
‘the dog and the saliva experiments’. In these experiments, he first 
rang the bell and then presented food to the animals. After some time 
he rang the bell but did not give food. He showed, by the quantity 
of saliva collected after ringing the bell, that the animals were 
conditioned by stimulus response to the bell and the food. There 
is no question of any mental states like expecting food. It is merely 
a physiological response without any element of independent psychic 
states. 

However, it Is also true that experiments shown that by opera¬ 
ting on the animal and removing particular parts of the brain certain 
mental functions became inoperative. But the psychic was not lost. 
The animal behaved mechanical, ate food and other physiological 
processes like blood circulation and the respiration were also normal. 
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These functions are not purely physiological. But they have the 
psyche as a spring cord. Experience is a criterion of the psychic 
energy and experience is neither to be identified with the physiologi¬ 
cal processes nor to be associated with them, although physiological 
processess are the basis of psychic activity. Even when certain 
physiological function do not operate, it cannot be said that the 
person does not experience the pleasures or pains, although he is 
not able to communicate his experiences to others. In the /igama 
literature it has been mentioned that a jtva does experience various 
experiences pleasant or unpleasant in the series of affix lives. 
One is blind, one is dumb, one is deaf and similarly one may be 
suffering from incurable diseases. If such a being is tortured by 
sharp instrument, he may not be able to communicate to others 
because of his dumbness and blindness etc., but he does suffer im¬ 
measurable feelings of pain. Such feeling of immeasurable pain is 
also experienced by Sihavarakaya Jlvas, but having no sense-organ 
to express, they cannot express their misery, 

y\ ORIGINAL FORM OF CETANS. 

Regarding the nature of cetcwa the philosophers have expressed 
two different views. According to one view, it is said that life cannot 
be produced from object. Life-force is equally real, independent 
and beginningless. Louis Pasture has shown by experimental in¬ 
vestigation that life is a force by itself. 

Louis Pasture carried experiment in this connection. He took 
a bowl of glass, and kept some inanimate objects in it. He saw to 
it that no animate object, not even an egg is kept in the glass. Then 
he gradually removed the air inside the glass, and made it into a 
vacuum. In this state no rninule organism accumulated there even 
after a very long time. But when same objects were kept in the 
open for some days and it was found that some animate infinite 
small organisms were deposited on the surface of the object. From 
this, it was clear that the atmosphere contains infinite number of 
minute organisms fleeting in the air and they are deposited on the 
objects. 

According to another view, it is maintained that life can be 
generated from inanimate objects. Some scientists like Freud, Russian 
lady scientist Lapesinskeya and the atomic scientist like Deraldure 
and his assistant Stanley Miliar have suggested that life can be gene¬ 
rated from the inanimate objects. 
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Marxist theory maintains that the psyche is the qualitative 
transformation of the physical objects. As water healed to a parti¬ 
cular degree becomes vapour and cooled to the zero degree, it 
solidifies into ice, so is psyche produced from the changes in the 
physical objects. 

But the question is, at what stage the changes in the physical 
things does consciousness arise ? The cerebrum contains various 
forms of material particles and the gases like oxygen, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, carboa and phosphorus. Is it possible to determine which 
of these gases or physical particles become the origin of conscious¬ 
ness ? Is it due to one of them separately, or due to the combination 
of all of them or some of them ? So far empirical sciences have not 
been able to give any solution to the problem of the origin of psyche 
out of the physical changes. They have not been able to determine 
the original nature of cetana. 

It has sometimes been suggested that the atman can be identi¬ 
fied with the sense-organs and the brain. This view is not correct 
because even when the sense-organs cease to function due to some 
defect, memory traces of previous experiences continue to be ex¬ 
perienced without the functioning of the sense-organs. Similarly, it 
can be shown that atman cannot be identified with the brain. When 
the same function of the cerebral cell cease to work, even then mem* 
ory may continue to be experienced. Therefore, it is not appropriate 
to identify the cerebrum with the atman although it is the source of 
knowledge. The sense-organs and the brain are only the instruments 
for getting experiences. As the sense-organs are the instruments of 
receiving external stimulations, so is the brain the instrument of 
retaining the sense-impressions. It has been pointed out that if the 
brain cells are injured, memory may be impaired. Yet we can say 
that in the mentally defective beings, consciousness does work, even 
though it may not function normally. But all other physiological 
and mental functions in some respects do work without impairing the 
normal physiological routine of the mentally defective. From 
this, can be shown that the psychic energy is different from the brain 
and its functionings, although brain cells are the respositories of the 
psychic functions. Tandula Vey.lliya gives a description of the 
physiological functioning of the body. There ate 160 ‘fi rdhvagaminV 
and 4 rasavahinV veins in the human body. They start from the navel 
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and terminate in the head. The sense-organ# function normally as 
long as these veins are working in perfect harmony. 1 2 

According to Caraka, the cerebrum is the centre of the sense- 
organs and the vital life forces (prapa). 1 It is a truism that if a 
particular chord in the brain is cut, a particular psychic function is 
paralysed, but this does not mean that the brain cells are the psyche. 

^ ATMAN AND INFINITE PRADESAS 

We have already seen that dtman has infinite number of 
pradeias. Finite number of pradesas cannot form the jlva. From 
the point of view of biological science, infinite number of ceils form 
the individual life and the body (psycho-physical organism). Body 
is composed of infinite material particles, but life is formed of the 
protoplasmic units. From the noumenal point of view, it is said that 
the dtman is a spiritual substance. It is simple and pure. It is eternal 
and perfect. And the description of atman as constituting of infinite 
pradesas is only to be looked at from the practical point of view. It 
is only an attempt, an imperfect attempt to find out the measure¬ 
ment of the dtman , if it is possible to say so. A piece of doth 
is woven with threads. Threads are the part of the cloth. But 
threads by themselves do not constitute the cloth, although threads 
are necessary for the cloth. Nor can we say that the aggregate of 
threads could be called cloth. It is the pattern that is important. 
Similarly, the dtman has infinite number of pradesas. They consti¬ 
tute the pattern of the atman. 

Consciousness is the characteristic of the dtman. This chara¬ 
cteristic of consciousness is psychic energy and it is a differential of 
the dtman. The non-living substances do not possess this charac¬ 
teristic. Therefore, dtman is considered to be a pure substance, 
independent of other substances. The jlva expresses the charactertstics 
of sat (existence) and kriyakaritva (activity). Due to its characteris- 


1 Tandula Veyaliya. 

l, Imammi sariraye sathisirdsayam ndbhippabkavdnam uddhagamt- 
riiriam siram upagaydnam jdlu rasaharpiotti ccal. Vujasim pam niru- 
vaghdepdrrt cakkhusoyaghanajihabalam bhaval," 

2 Caraka Sajhhita — 

Pranafi pranabhrtam yartct, tatha sarvendrivapi ca. 
Yaduttamangamangandm Sirastadabhidh tyate. 
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tic of sat it is a padartha (substance). Due to its characteristic of 
activity the jiva expresses rn ldifications. But, in all these modifica¬ 
tions it retains its essential nature and indentity. The stream of 
consciousness is the attribute of the atman, and the atman remains 
the same through the modifications constituted of origin and'decay. 

THE VIEWS OF THE SCIENTISTS H • 

Prof. Albert Einstein says, “I believe that intelligence is mani¬ 
fested throughout all nature,” 1 2 Sir A. S. Eddington said, “Something 
unknown is doing, we do not know what it is.I regard conscious¬ 

ness as fundamental. I regard matter as derivative from conscious¬ 
ness,.-...The old Atheism is gone. Religion belongs to the realm 
of the spirit and mind, and cannot be shaken.*’® Herbert Spencer 
maintains that the teachers and founders of the religion have all 
taught, and many philosophers ancient and modern. Western and 
Eastern have perceived that this unknown and unknowable is our 
very life. 3 4 J. B. S. Haldane expresses his view on the nature of 
the self as, “The truth is that, not matter, not forces, not any physi¬ 
cal thing, but mind and personality is the central fact of the 
universe."* Arthur H. Compton has written to say, “A conclusion 

which suggests.the possibility of consciousness after death.the 

flame is distinct from the log of wood which serves it temporarily as 
a fuel.” 

In the book entitled ‘The Great Design’ there is a description of 
the views of many scientists regarding the nature of the self, and the 
design of the universe. According to their views, the universe is not 
merely a mechanical and unthinking process which rolls its way with 
inexorible necessity, but there is a design and a plan. This postula¬ 
tes an intelligence which works behind the process of the universe 
and the designer, we may call this intelligence by any name we 
want. 

Rene Descartes has said, by giving a very simple example, that ‘I 
think, therefore I am’. He based his arguments regarding the reality 


1 The Modern Review of Calcutta, July 1936. 

2 Ibid. 

3 First Principles 1900 

4 The Modern Review of Calcutta, July 1936 
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of the self on the indubitable fact of the process of thinking and rea¬ 
soning. He doubted everything but he could not doubt the doubter. 
The doubter is a substance. 

Spinoza said that substance has infinite number of attributes, 
and among them consciousness and extension are prominent. Con¬ 
sciousness is a form of the attribute of thought. That is the Self. 
Similarly, extension has its infinite modes, they constitute the physical 
universe. 

John Locke said that Self is the object of direct experience. “I 
think, I argue, I experience pleasures and pains.” The T is the 
substance, it is the substratum of experiences. Self is an object of 
knowledge. 

George Berkeiy has shown that the universe is constituted of 
three principles : (1) The self, (2) God (Ultimate self) and (3) The 
external world. The consciousness is the essential characteristic of 
the soul. Without consciousness soul cannot exist. 

The philosophers that we have just mentioned, Descartes, Locke 
and Berkeiy have shown that the reality of the self is self evident. 
No proofs are necessary, no arguments are necessary. But, David 
Hume denied the reality of the Seif and said that it is only a fleeting 
collection of impressions. His view is nearer to the Buddhist concept 
of atman as not a real substance but merely an aggregate of physical 
and mental states. 

The scientists right from the beginning have been discussing the 
problem of the nature of the self but they have not come to any defi¬ 
nite conclusion. The problem of the Self has still remained a 
mystery. 

THE PROOFS FOR THE EXISTENCE OF THE ATMAN 

*> 

Attempts have been made to give positive proofs for the exis¬ 
tence of the atman. On the contrary, there have been attempts to 
argue against the existence of the atman. But on the whole, it can 
be said that arguments against the existence of the atman do not 
hold ground. Therefore, there is a possibility of maintaining that the 
atman is real. It is an independent substance It is a spiritual sub¬ 
stance. We cannot get the knowledge of the atman through the 
senses. Still, this would not be a counter-argument against the exis- 
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teoce of the atman. We see with our eyes and we see objects which 
are within the range of the sense-organ of sight. Similarly, there 
should also be a favourable circumstance of the presence of the light. 
Therefore, the function of sense-organ is limited by its physical capa¬ 
city and environmental factors. But the experience of sight will be 
possible if there is a Self which perceive. 

Those who question and those who doubt the reality of the 
Self have no valid arguments to give. The Self is expressed through 
the experiences of the senses. The Self cannot directly be seen thro¬ 
ugh the senses. It can be inferred through its effects. Consciousness 
cannot belong to the material and non-living object. Therefore, the 
Self is different from the non-living object. We have seen that those 
who argued that consciousness is the product of the physiological and 
chemical changes in the brain cells, have not been able to prove that 
the brain cells or the chemical effect is the soul. They have not been 
able to show that the physiological processes produce mental states, 
although some Naturalist Psychologist like Pavlov have tried to 
demonstrate that all activities of an organism are physiological. It is 
of the nature of stimulus response and conditioned reflex. Moreover, 
evolution of anything has to be from within its nature. Nothing can 
evolve from something which is not of its nature. Therefore, the 
development oflife has to be from life only. It cannot be from, non¬ 
living to life. That would mean arising of something out a thing of 
a different nature, as the Asatkaryavadin would assert. Therefore, 
it would be proper to consider that the immaterial soul and the mate¬ 
rial body are qualitatively different. 

- CLASSIFICATIONS OF JIVAS 

Jivas have been classified into different types on the basis of 
the different principles. The foremost classifications of jivas is 
(1) Mukta jivas (liberated souls) and (2) Sathsari jivas (soul in¬ 
volved in this world). This classification is based on the principle 
of the attainment of perfection. 

Of the Sarhsari jivas, there are different classifications again on 
the basis of different principles. For instance, on the basis of the 
principle of the capacity of movem ;nt jivas have been classified into : 
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(1) Sthavara jivas (beings which cannot move e. g. trees) (ii) Trasa 
jivas (beings which have the capacity of movement). 1 2 

Sthavara jivas are of three types : (1) Prthvi jivas (Earth-bodied) 

(2) Jala jivas (Water-bodied) and (3) Vanaspati (Vegetable kingdom).* 
Sometimes, the Sthavara jivas have been, classified into five 
different types : (i ) Prthvikaya (earth-bodied), (ii ) jalakaya (water¬ 
bodied), (iii) tejaskaya (fire-bodied), (iv) vdyukdya (air-bodied) and 
(v) vanaspatikaya (vegetable-kingdom). The jivas of the air and 
fire-body have movement as their nature and they are called gati-trasa 
(moving). They have been distinguished into : gross ( badara ) and 
subtle (stikftna). The subtle-bodied beings are pervading the entire 
universe, while the gross-bodied beings live in specific places of the 
universe. 3 

Gross earth-bodied being are of two types : (l) mrdu (soft) and 
(2) kathina (hard). The soft earth-bodied beings are again classified into 
seven types on the basis of the colour of their bodies : kr$rta (black), 
nlla (blue), lohita (red), harita (yellow), sukla (white) pandu (orange) 
and partakamrtika. This distinction may be considered to be more 
scientific. 4 Similar distinction has been made in the Prajndpana. 


The hard portion of the earth has been divided into bhatala- 
vinyasa (terrain) and karambapalo. These too have parts and have 
been further classified into 36 parts :— 


1. Suddha-p rthvl (earth) 

2. Sarkara (sand) 

3. Baluka 

4. Sila (granite, rocks) 

5. Lavana (salt) 

6 . tjsa (soft earth) 

7. Ayasa (iron) 

8 . Tamra (copper) 


9. Upala (some type of rock) 

10 . Trapu (zinc) 

11. Slsaka (lead) 

12 . Rupya (silver) 

13. Suvarna (gold) 

14. Vajra (diamond) 

15. Haritala (emerald) 

16. Hinguluka 


1 Uttaradhyayana Sutra, 36, 69. 

2 Ibid, 36, 70. 

Pudhavl dujtva ya taheva ya vanassai 
fcceye thavard tiviha tesijp bheye suneha me, 

3 Ibid, 36, 78, 86, 100. 
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17. ManahSila 27. Markata 

18. Sasyaka (a variety of emerald) 28. Bhujamocaka 


19. Anjana 

20. Pravalaka 1 

21. Abhraka Baluka 

22. Abhrapatala 

23. Gomedaka 

24. Rucaka 

25. Anka 

26. Sphatika 


29. Indr ant la 

30. Chandana 

31. Fulaka 

32. Saugandhika 

33. Chandraprabha 

34. Vaidurya 

35. Jalakanta 

36. Suryakanta 


According to the Brhadvrtti commentary on the Uttar adhya- 
yanasutra Lohitakfa and Masaragalla are species of sphatika and 
Marakata respectively. 2 

The gross water-bodied beings (sthula jala) can be divided into 
5 types, as : (1) Suddha udaka (pure water), (2) Osa udaka (dew), (3) 
Haratami (green bodied) (4) Kohara (fog) and (5) Hima (ice). 8 

The gross vegetable kingdom is of two types, as : (1) pratyeka 
sariri (having separate bodies) and (2) sad liara$a Sarin (having 
one body). The being having one jjva in one body is called pratyeka 
sariri, but, if one body contains innumerable jivas (living cells) it is 
called sddharana sariri. 


Pratyekaiariri being in 
types as : 

1. Vrkfa (tree) 

2. Guccha 

3. Gulma 

4. Lata (creeper) 

5. Valli (plant) 

6. Tra$a (blade of grass) 

7. Latavalaya (encircling creepers) 


the vegetable kingdom are of twelve 

8. Parvaga 

9. Kahuna 

10. Jalaja 

11. Aufadhitra$a'(medicina.l grass) 

12. Haritakdya (green bodied 
plant) 4 


The beings of sadhararia Sartra have innumerable types like 


t Kautiliya ArthaSdstra , 11, 36. 

2 Uttaradhyayana brhadvrtti , patra 689. 

3 Uttaradhyayana, 36, 86. * 

4 Uttaradhyayana, 36, 95-96. 
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kanda and mula etc, 1 2 So far we have considered the sthavara 
jivas i. e., the living beings who have not got the capacity of move¬ 
ment. 


Now we consider the trasa jivas (living beings who can move 
about) i.e. self-moving beings. The trasa j/vas are of six types : 

J- *? ni \ Gati trasa 

2. Vayu (air-bodied) j 

3. Dvindriya (two-sensed organisms) 

4. Trindriya (three-seased organisms) 

5. Caturindriya (four-sensed organisms) 

6- Paricendriya (five-sensed organisms) 8 


The fire-bodied and the air-bodied beings do not possess self- 
willed movements. Therefore, they are called gati trasa. They 
move about randomly. The other jivas from two sense-organisms 
onwards have self-willed movements. 

The fire-bodied and air-bodied animals are gross and subtle. 
The subtle-bodied beings pervade the entire universe, while the gross- 
bodied beings have a habitation in a particular place. 3 4 5 6 The gross¬ 
bodied fire beings have various forms like atigara, murmura, suddha 
agni, archi, jwala, ulka, vidyut , etc.* 

The gross air-bodied beings have the following types 

(1) Utkalikd, (2) Martdalika, (3) Ghanavdta , (4) Gunjavata, (5) 
Suddhavata and (6) Saihvartakavata , s 


Those beings who have the capacity of movement on their own 
account and being aware of the movement and those who can move 
forward and backward, expand and contract, create sound, express 
the feeling of fear and run about, all these are trasa jivas. 9 

According to the terminology of the trasa jivas, we can classify 
trasa jivas on the basis of the crieterion of the number of sense-organs 
they possess. There are four types or trasa jivas: 


1. Uttaradhyanasutra, 36, 97-100. 

2. Ibid, 36, 108-127. 

3. Ibid , 36, 112-121. 

4. Ibid,, 36, 101-109. 

5. Ibid, 36, 119-120. 

6. DaSavaikalika, adhyayana 4, sutra 9. 
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J. Dvjndriya (two-sensed organisms) 

2. Trindriya (three-sensed organisms) 

3. Caturindriya (four-sensed organisms) 

4. Pancendriya (five-sensed organisms). 1 

They are all gross-bodied and there is no distinctions of subtle- 
and gross-bodied organism in this case. Two-sensed, three-sensed, 
and four-sensed organisms are sammurcchanaja i.e., they did not take 
their birth in a womb. They are self-born. The five-sensed organisms 
are of two types : (1) sammurchanaja (self-born) (2) Garbhaja (bom 
of womb). 

From the point of view of the states of existence, the five 
sensed-organisms are of four types: (1) Nairayika (hellish), (2) 
Tiryanca (lower animals), (3) Manusya (human) and (4) Deva (heaven¬ 
ly beings). Among the five-sensed lower animals, there are three 
types, namely, (1) jalacara (moving in water) (2) sthalacara (moving 
on the earth) (3) Khecara (moving in the air).* 

The jalacara animals are of various types. Prominent among 
them are : (1) Matsya (fish), Kacchapa (tortoise), grdha, magara 
(crocodile) and SurfiSumara etc. 3 

The sthalacara animals are mainly of two types as : (1 ) catitf- 
pada (four footed) (2) parisarpa (crawling). 1 

Catufpada animals are of four types as : 

1. animals with one hoof—horses etc. 

2. with two hoofs—oxen etc. 

3. with round legs, like elephants. 

4. with feet having claws and nails, like lions etc. s 
Parisarpa animals are mainly of two types as : 

1. Bhujaparisarpa (moving with shoulders) 

2. Urafrparisarpa (crawling with the stomach) reptiles, like 
snake etc.* 

1. Uttaradhyayanasutra, 36, 127. 

2. Ibid, 36, 172. 

3. Ibid, 36, 173. 

4. Ibid, 36, 180. 

5. Ibid, 36, 181. 

6. Ibid, 36, 182. 
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Khecara animals are of four types as : 

1. CarmapakfJ 

2. romapakfi 

3. samudgapakfi 

4. vitatapakfl 1 11 

y ^ samsari and mukta jivas 

According to Jainism, from the point of view of substance and 
energy all jivas are equal. There is no distinction between a jjva 
and Tswara as a higher jjva. But from the point of view of modes, a 
distinction has been made among the jivas as those who are liberated 
(siddha jtvas) and those who are in sarhsara (sarhsari jivas). They are 
considered to be the freed souls and those who in bondage in this 
wheel of samsara. When the soul is freed from the karmic matter, 
it becomes pure and is freed from the wheel of life and death. 
Uttaradhyayana and other agama books give various synonymous 
words for mukti which have been used in their books : mokja * 
nirvana,* bahifrvihara* siddhaloka , s atmavasati* anuttaragatij pra- 
dhanagati* varagati* sugati. 10 apunaravrtta ,*» avyabddha* 1 and 
lokottamottama 13 etc. The state of the soul in mukti condition is 
characterised by freedom from disease, without body, without 
experiences of misery, the enjoyment of the perfect bliss and peace, 
perfect purity and perfect bolyness, without destruction and possessed 


1. Uttarddhyayana sutra, 36, 188, 

2. Ibid, 6, 10. 

3. Ibid, 36, 269; 28, 30. 

4. Ibid, 14, 4. 

5. Ibid , 23, 83; 10, 35. 

6. Ibid, 14, 48; 7, 25. 

7. Ibid, 18, 38; 18, 39-40, 42, 43, 48. 

8. Ibid, 19, 68. 

9. Ibid, 36, 67. 

10. Ibid, 28, 3 

11. Ibid, 29, 44, 21, 24. 

12. Ibid, 29, 3. 

13. Ibid, 29, 58. 
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of perfect knowledge and intuition. It is free from rebirth and is in 
the highest state of perfection. 1 

The at man in the highest stage of perfection is the paramatman 
and there is really speaking no distinction between the atman and the 
paramatman in the highest stage. In the highest stage of perfection, 
each atman retains its individuality, unlike the Vedantic conception of 
the identity or the merger of the atman with the Bhahman. The jiva 
has perfect knowledge and intuition (samyagjjtana and dariana ) and 
its inherent characteristics. When the karmic particles are com¬ 
pletely destroyed atman becomes free from all the modes of the body 
like oldage, disease and death and is free from the rebirth. It has 
no empirical body attached to it. Therefore, it is considered to be 
ghanarupa. Mokja is not to be mistaken as a negative state of void. 
It is positive state of bliss. The size of the mukta jiva (freed soul) is 
of the dimension of the subtle body that it have been, last life minus 
one third of its form. 2 This is because, during the sukladhyana state 
(deep peaceful meditation) vibrations of the suk^ma sarira are reduced 
to this form. Therefore, one-third portion of the earlier siik$ma sarira 
is eliminated. 

A question arises, when the atman is free from the body either 
it should be atomic in form or all-pervasive. Similarly, how can we 
explain the reduction of the suksma sarira to one-third Sarira in the 
highest stage. 

The answer that has been suggested is that the jlva has been 
shown to be pervading the body that it occupies in a particular 
empirical life. The form of the soul was neither atomic nor all- 
pervasive. In the freed state the soul is without body. Therefore, 
there is no question of pervading or expansion or contraction of the" 
soul. It has no form and whatever description is given about the 
nature of the soul in the liberated state, it is only with reference to 

1. Uttaradhyayanasutra 36, 66, 

(a) Aruvino jivaghana nartadarhsanasanniya. 

Atilarp suhamsampatta uvama jassa natthi it. 

(b) Uttar adhy ay ana 29, 28; 9, 4; 29, 41. 

2 Uttaradhyayana siitra 36, 64— 

Usseho Jassa jo hof bhavammi carimammi C. 

Tibhagahipo taito ya siddhartogahapa bhave. 
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the space points and not extensions. It is formless and therefore 
many siddhas can live together in the same space. 

The soul in its liberated state is freed from the bodily activities 
like birth and death. It is in its ovn nature. It is saccidananda 
(perefect reality, perfect consciousness and perfect bliss). Ordhvagati 
(tendency to go up) is the very characteristic of the atman and when 
the karmic encrustations are removed, it goes up freed from all 
karmas to the siddhasda. As long as the karma vitiated the soul, it is 
held down in the wheel of life and when the karma is destroyed, the 
ghanaiva of the world i. e. the downward force of the world like the 
gravity does not affect the soul. It is freed from all the karmas. 

The freed soul is free from the body. The movement is the 
attribute of the body and therefore, in the state of freedom, the soul 
has no movement at all. It has no other types of vibrations. It is 
free from material and bodily modes of movement and variations. 1 
Therefore, the soul moves towards the upward path to the siddha$ila . 
The Bhagavati siitra mentions the four causes for such state of 
urdhvagad, as (1) prayoga, (2) asangata (3) battdhaviccheda , 
(4) tathavidha svahhava .* Due to the absence of the principle o 
motion ( dharma ) the soul does not go to aloka. The freed soul enjoy 
perfect bliss of itself. 

Next distinction of the jiva is the sam&arijiva, i. e., the souls invo¬ 
lved into the wheel of sarhsara. The samsari jivas are being eternally 
moving from one state to the other experiencing the karmic effects and 
in turn accruing more and more karma It is full of karma and there¬ 
fore, it is embodied and not freed from bodily modes. But the freed 
souls are free from karma. They are omniscient and perfect. The 
liberated souls are not bound by any other st3te. They enjoy their own 
state without being affected by any other external or internal forces. 
There are no distinctions between the different individual souls in the 
free state although they retain their individuality. 

The liberated soul is completely free from the empirical adjuncts 
like the modes the of body and the mind. Therefore, there are no repeti¬ 
tions, revivals or reoccurence of the physical and psychic states because 
the karma is removed and the karma is the cause of all these modes. 


154 Bhagavati 3, 3. 155 Bhagavati, 7, 1, 265— 

Nissangayae niranganae gatiparinamenam bandhana cheyapae. 
Nirindhayaye puvvappaogepam akammssa gati pannayati. 



Ajivatattva : A Study 

(A SURVEY OF NON-UVING SUBSTANCE) 

Jivututtva is opposite of ajivatattva .*• Cetena is the character¬ 
istic of jiva and it has the attributes of upayoga i. e., jTtdna and 
dar&ana. The substance which is in a body and which sees, knows 
and experiences pleasure and pain is called jiva. 1 2 The body in which 
there is no cognising substance experiencing pleasure and pain is the 
ajiva (non-living substance.) 3 4 

Ajiva is of two kinds : (l) rupi ajiva (with form) and (2) arupi 
ajiva (formless).* Pudgala has form. The other four substances 
ydravya) Dharma, Adharma, Aka&a, and Kdla are arupi (formless). 

In the agama literature the substances having form have been 
called “ rniirta ” while those substances which have no form are called 
“amurta 

DHARMA STIKAYA 

Of the six dravyas, jiva and pudgala have the capacity of 
movement. They have the capacity to move from one place to the 
other, but it does not mean that they are constantly moving every 
instant. It only means that they have motion as a capacity and 
possibility and are not absolutely stationary ( sthitiSila ). The other 
four dravyas are having no motion. In Jainism, jiva and pudgala 
have been considered to be both gatiiila (having movement) and 
sthiti&ila (being stationary)—and for this kind of movement they have 


1. Sthananga, 2, 1, 57. 

2. Panchastikaya, 2, 122. 

3. Pdncastikaya 2, 124-125. 

4. (a) Uttar adhyay ana sutra, 36. 
(b) Samavayahga. 149, 
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a medium of motion and that is the principle of Dharma; and Adharma 
is the principle of rest. These two are the functional principles. 1 2 

In the Jaina literature the words dharma and adharma have also 
been used in the ethical sense as subha (auspicious) and a§ubha (in- 
auspious). In the use of these words the Dharmadravya connoted 
assistance of movement, while Adharmadravya has a connotation of 
stagnation. Other Darsanas in Indian philosophy have not given 
thought to the conception of Dharma and Adharma in the sense of 
connoting the principle of motion and principle of rest. In modern 
science, Newton for the first time discovered the principle of motion. 
Albert Bienstein while advocating the principle of motion said that 
the universe is limited, similarly the space beyond the universe 
(aloka ) is also limited. The universe is limited because the substance 
or energy is limited to the sphere of universe. Beyond this universe, 
there is neither substance nor energy which is responsible for the 
motion. What the scientists call Ether as the principle of motion, 
Jaina literature gives it the name of Dharmadravya (principle of 
motion.)® 


1. (a) Bhagavati , IS, 7; 7, 10. 

(b) Uttarddhyayana Sutra 36, 6. 

2. Hollywood, R. and T : Instruction Lesson No. 2, What is Ether ? 

I am quite sure that you have heard of Ether before now, 
but please do not confuse it with the Liquid Ether used by 
surgeons, to render a patient unconscious for an operation. If 
you should ask me just what the Ether is, that is, the Ether that 
conveys electromagnetic-waves. I would answer that I cannot 
accurately describe it. Neither can aoy one else. The best that 
anyone could do would be to say that Ether is invisible body and 
that through it electromagnetic waves can be propagated. 

But let us see from a practical standpoint the nature of the 
thing called 'Ether.* We are all quite familiar with the existence 
of solids, liquids and gases. Now suppose, that inside a glass 
vessel there are no solids, liquids or gases: that all of these 
things have been removed including the air as well. 

If I were to ask you to describe the condition that now 
exists within the glass-vessel, you would promptly reply that 
nothing exists within it, that a vacuum has been createdl. But I 
shall have to correct you, and explain that within this vessel 
there does exist ‘Ether’ nothing else. 
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Bhagavana Mahavira said that the Dharmadravya is one. It 
pervades the entire universe. It is eternal. It has no colour, smell, 
nor touch and taste. It is the principle of motion by which matter 
moves. All the activities and movement of the jiva in both physio¬ 
logical and psychological sense like physical movement and mental 
states, are due to principle of motion. It has infinite number of 
prade&as (space points) It does not move although it is the principle 
of motion. It is indestructible. It is the principle by which the 
movement is possible although it does not contribute directly either 
in the material substance or as the energy which makes objects 
move. It is formless and therefore it has neither the attributes of 
the physical objects nor the attributes of mental states. Dharma¬ 
dravya is one and whole and does not appear as parts. It pervades 
the entire universe and there is no place in the universe in which 
Dharmadraya is absent. 

Movement (gati) is the characteristic which refers to the move- 


So we may say that ‘Ether' is a something that is not a solid, 
nor liquid, nor gaseous, nor anything else which can be observed 
by us physically. Therefore, we may say that an absolute vaccum 
cannot be created, for Ether cannot be removed. 

We get our knowledge of Ether from experiments : by 
observing results and deducing facts. For example, if within the 
glass-vessel, mentioned above, we place a bell and cause it to ring, 
no sound of any kind reaches our ears. Therefore, we deduce 
that in the absence of air, sound does not-exist, and thus, that 
sound must be due to vibration in the air. 

Now let us place a radio transmitter inside the enclosure that 
is void of air. We find that radio signals are sent out exactly the 
same as when the transmitter was exposed to the air. So we are 
right in deducing that electro-magnetic waves or Radio-waves do 
not depend on air for their propagation that they are propagated 
through or by means of ‘something’ which remained inside the 
glass enclosure after the air bad been exhausted. This something 
has been named ‘Ether.’ 

We believe that Ether exists throughout all space of the 
universe ; in the most remote region of the stars, and at the same 
time within the earth, and in the seemingly impossible small 
space which exists between the atoms of all matter. That is to 
say, Ether is everywhere ; and that electromagnetic wave can be 
propagated everywhere. 
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raent from one place to the another, and Dharma assists movement, 
Just as the movement of the fish is possible in water although the 
water does not or may not make it to move. Similarly, the principle of 
motion ( Dharma ) is the principle by which the movement is possible. 
Without this principle, motion is not possible, just as the fish cannot 
move outside the water. Likewise, the movement of pudgala (matter) 
is possible due to Dharmadravya. To give an example of modern 
life, we can say just as the movement of the train would be possible 
because of the rails, similarly Dharmadravya assists momement. 
Similarly jiva and pudgala have movement because of principle of 
motion ( Dharmadravya ). 

Motion and rest are the two states which are the characteristics 
of pudgala and jiva (matter and soul). They do not have mere 
motion nor mere rest, some time they move and some time they rest. 
In this world there are four states of movement and rest of a thing, 
as, (1) from rest to motion, (2) from motion to rest, (3) always at 
rest and (4) always in motion. Therefore, the movement and the 
rest are natural to the objects. And they have principles assisting 
them. They are the principles of Dharma and Adharma. 

It is necessary to postulate the Dharma and Adharma as 
principles of motion and rest, because we cannot explain the move¬ 
ment and the state of rest in the universe nor can we divide the 
cosmos into Loka and Aloka. We have already said that Jiva and 
Ajiva have primarily the state of movement as a characteristic. The 
immediate causes of movement and rest in Jiva and Pudgala are in 
the very nature of these substances, however the efficient causes are 
Dharma and Adharma, which are remote, and are causes for the 
movement and rest of the two. 

The states of motion and rest are to be found in the universe 
and these two are possible by the Dharma and Adharma dravyas 
which do not themselves possess, motion or rest, but which assists 
the motion and rest. 1 It is therefore possible to understand, how 

1. Prajnapana, Pada 1, Vrtti— 

Dharmadharmavibhuttdvat sarvatra ca jiva pudgalavicarat. 

Nalokaft ka&chit syanna ca sammatametadarthditam. 
Tasmaddharmadharmau , avagddhau.vyapta lokakham sarvam . 
pvam hi paricchinnafi siddhyati lokastad vibhuttvdt, 
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important are the substances of Dharma and Adharma in this 
universe, Scarya Malayagiri said that the order in the Loka and the 
Atoka (universe and the beyond) is not possible without these 
substances. 1 2 

This world is a fact, because it is experienced through the 
senses. But the beyond i. e the Aloka is not subject to sense-ex¬ 
perience. Therefore, the existence and the non-existence of'the 
aloka has been a problem. But when we accept the existence of 
Loka , we have also to postulate the existence of the beyond, because 
the limited does imply the unlimited. The logic of our arguments 
would certainly show that if there is a beyond, there must be a 
limited as if there is the limited which implied the unlimited. These 
are relative terms. 3 

The universe has all the six substances like the Jiva. Pudgala, 
Dharma and Adharma and Jkd§a and Kdla. But where there is only 
Akasa, it is the beyond ; the unlimited and it is called Aloka. In 
the Aloka. jiva and a jiva cannot exist because Dharma and Adharma 
are the criteria of the distinctions between the two spheres of Loka 
and Aloka, where Dharma and Adharma operate that is Loka, and 
where these principles are not operative it is Atoka. 

Gautama Gapadhara asked Bhagavaoa Mahavira “What is the 
use of Dharmdstikdya for the jivas ?” 

Mahavira said : “O Gautama, if the principle of motion were 
not to operate, where would be the motion ? Who would come 
and who would go ? How could the waves of the sound travel ? 
How could eye-lids open ? Who would talk and who could move 
about ? The whole world would have remained stationary. 
Dharmastikaya is the means to all the moving things. 3 

Gautama asked, “Bhagavan ! What is the use of the Adharma - 
stikaya for the Jivas ? 

Mahavira said, “O, Gautama, if the Adharmastikaya were not 


1. Prajnapana. pada !, vrtti — Lokalokavyavasthanupapattefc. 

2. Nyaydvaidra—Yo yo vyuiapaitimacchuddhapadabhidheyah sa sa 
savipak$afr. Yathd ghato&ghata vipaksakah Yasca * lokasya 
vipakfah soQlokah. 

3. Bhagavan, 13. 4, 
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io operate as principle of rest who would stand and who would 
sit ? Who would sleep ? Who could concentrate ? Who could remain 
silept ? Who can remain inactive ? Who could keep the eyelids 
steady ? The world would have constant movement without break. 
All that is steady and at rest is due to the principle of rest, i. e., 
Adharma.” 1 2 

COMPARISON WITH ETHER 

Many Indian and Western philosophers have recognised the 
reality of motion in the universe, but they have not found it 
necessary to postulate a principle by which the movement is possible, 
In the modern science Ether has been suggested to be the medium of 
movement. It is analogus to the Jaina conception of Dharma. The 
Ether is one of the outstanding discoveries of the modern science. 
The eminent scientist Dr. A. S. Edington writes “This does not 
mean that the Ether is abolished. We need an Ether...in the last 
century it was widely believed that Ether was a thing of matter 
having properties such as mass, rigidity, motion like ordinary matter. 
It wpuld be difficult to say when this view died out...Now a days, 
it is agreed that Ether is not a kind of matter, being, non-material— 
its properties are signaries (quite unique) characters such as mass 
and rigidity which we meet within matter will naturally be absent in 
Ether but the Ether will have new and definite characters of its 
own...non-material ocean of Ether.” 8 

Albert Einstein has propounded the Theory of Relativity and 
he has shown that Ether is non-material, continuous, non-discrete 
gpd co-extensive with space. While discussing the comparative 
study of the Dharmadravya with Ether, Prof. G. R, Jain says 
“that it has been established that the Jaina philosophers and modern 
scientists agree regarding the principle of Ether and the j Dharmadravya 
as synonymous because both of them are non-material, non-discrete, 
continuous whole and all-pervading like Jka&a. They have no 
form, nor have they movement although they are the medium of 
movement.” 


1. Bhagavati, 13, 4. 

2. The Nature of the Physical World, p. 31. 
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ADHARMASTIKAYA 

As the Dhirmadravya is necessary for movement in the world 
so is the Adharmadravya necessary for explaining rest and a static 
state of the object?,. As in the absence of the Dharmdstikaya 
we cannot explain the existence of motion, so also we cannot explain 
the state of rest without Adharmastikaya. Like the Dharma, 
Adharma also pervades the entire universe. It is whole, and non¬ 
discrete. As the sesamutn oii pervades the entire grain of sesamum, 
so also the principle of Adharma pervades the entire Lokaka&a (the 
universe). Just as the shade of the tree provides coolness and possi¬ 
bility of rest for a traveller, similarly the Adharmastikaya enables the 
jiva and pudgala substance to experience the state of rest. The 
question, if the state of rest which is due to Adharmastikaya in what 
way does it help ? For this, we can say. if the state of rest were not 
possible, then there would be continuous motion and there would 
not be any possibility of steadiness...This stage of steadiness and 
static existence is possible through Adharmastikaya. 

It has again been asked that if Dharma as a principle of motion 
and Adharma as the principle of rest, they are contrary, how can 
they co-exist ? Both of them are continuous, both of them are form¬ 
less. They are ajiva and they are inferable. 

For this, it can be said that their functions are different. One 
helps motion and the other helps the static existence. Both these 
functions are different ; they cannot be attributed to the same 
principle. 

The third question has been asked : Dharma and Adharma 
are formless. How can they assist motion and rest ? The answer is, 
that the capacity to help not necessarily remains in those substances 
which have form, even the formless substances have this capacity. 
Just as Akaia (space) is formless, but still it accomodates infinite 
number of things so also Dharma and Adharma are formless, they 
are the basic principles of motion and rest. Akasa has the capacity 
of accommodating things, so also the Dharma and Adharma has the 
capacity to help the motion and rest. 

The next question is : if Dharma and Adharma are all-pervading, 
then they must inter-penetrate each other. And there will be no 
distinction between them. 
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For this, it can be said that as substances they are all pervading 
but as to their functions they are d fferent. Each does its own 
functions although they do co-exist. Just as numerous lights illumine 
the room and the light of each lamp pervades the entire room. It 
does not mean that the function of one is not distinct from the other 
and it is lost and has no existence. Similarly, Dharma and Adharma 
are all-pervading, yet their functions are different and there is no 
contradictions in their functional distinctions. 

Some thinkers have compared Adharma with the principle of 
gravitation and field. But Dr. Mohanlal Mehta is of view that the 
Dharmdstikaya is quite different from the gravitational force and 
field and it is an independent principle, 

Acarya Siddhasena Divakara does not find it necessary that 
Dharma and Adharma be considered as independent substances 
( dravyas ) He considers that both of them are not substances but 
they are modes of substances. 1 2 3 

AKAsASTIKAYA 

That substance which accommodates Jiva , Pudgala, Dharma, 
Adharma and Kala is called Akasadravya? ft is the basis of all 
dravyas and therefore it has a special function. 8 

Gautama Ga^adhara asked to Mahavira : “Bhagavan ! What is 
the use of substance of Akdsa for the Jivas and the Ajivas ?” 

Bbagavana Mahavira said : O Gautama, if Akdsa were not to 
be there, where would the jivas be ? Where would the Dharma and 
Adharma astikayas pervade ? Where would the Kala extend ? Where 
would the dance of Pudgala be possible ? The whole world would 
be without foundation ? 4 

AkaSa is not a solid thing, but it:is empty space which accommo¬ 
dates all things. It is all-pervading (sarva-vyapi), formless ( amurta) 
and it has infinite points of space {ananta pradesi). Akdsa is divided 


1 Niscayadvdtrirhsika, 24 

Prayogavisrasakarma tadabhavasthistathd. 

Lokanubhdvavrittanta(i kim dharmddharmayo fafarri: 

2 Taltvdrthasutra 5, 18— Akasasydvagahah. 

3 Uttaradhyayana 28, 9 —Bhdyanam sawadavvdnam naharp ogahala- 
kkhaparp. 

4 Bhagavati 13, 4, 
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into two parts : (1) Lokakasa (the limited universe i.e. the world) and 
(2) Alokakasa (the limitless beyond). x As a lake gives space to the 
water, similarly Akasa is a resting place for all the dravyas. A 
question has been asked that if Akasa were to be one and continuous* 
how could there be distinction between the Lokakasa and the 
Alokakasa ? How can Akasa be divided into these two ? But the 
answer is, this division is not on the basis of substance, it is with 
reference to the functions of the Dharma and Adharma dravyas. Aka&a 
is really one and continuous without parts, but we make a distinction 
between Lokakasa and Alokakasa because we have to explain the 
distinction with reference to the accommodation to the other dravyas. 
That part of AkaSa where substances like Jtva, Pudgala, Adharma, 
Dharma and Kdla exists, is called Lokakaia and the beyond 
is called AlokakaHa. Aka&a is one and formless, it is all-pervading 
and even in the Lokakd&a and Alokakasa, there is no distinction in 
substance. 

A question has been asked that it may be true that which 
accommodates things is the Akd§a. Lokakasa accommodates the 
substances. We may call it AkaSa. But the limitless and the beyond 
which is called Alokakasa does not accommodate anything, hence 
void. Still why is it called Akasa ? The answer is that the very 
nature of Akasa is to accommodate things and Lokakasa accommo¬ 
dates dravyas, but in Alokdkaia there is nothing. So, there is no 
question of accommodating, in the Alokakasa there are no 
substances at all. Substances are limited to the Loka, so A/okakaia 
does not accommodate but it does not mean that it looses its 
function of accommodation. The fact is this that due to the absence 
of Dharma and Adharma as the principles of motion and rest in the 
Alokaka&a, it is completely free from any other substance. 
Therefore it is empty. It is the limitless. Therefore, it is called ananta 
(endless). It is the limitless beyond. In modern philosophy Dharma , 
Adharma and Akasa have been considered as the forces in Akakt. 

A question is asked : How does Akasa accommodate a thing ? 
That which has no place prior it can be given a place or the thiDg 
which was not there could be kept there ? 


1 Uttaradhyayana, 36, 2. 
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The answer is, every object is in one place or the other. It 
moves from one place to the other. As Akaia is beginningless, so 
are other substances. 

A question is again, asked: If all substances exist simultaneously 
and if Akaia accommodates all substances on the basis of Dhartna 
and Adharma, how can these substances be considered as those which 
get accommodation (adheya). 

The answer is Akaia is more extensive than the other substances. 
It gives accommodation to all substances and so it is called base 
(adhara) and as the'other substances take accommodation in it so 
they have been called adheya. Just as the hands and the body can 
be related as the part and the whole, or the organs and the body. 
The entire canvas of the objects depend on each other. According 
to Jainism, water is the support of the earth. Vayu is the support 
of water, and Akasa is the support of Vdyu. But Akaia has no 
support outside itself. It is self-existent and it does not need the 
support of any other substance. 

Lokakaia has infinite number of pradeias (space points), while 
Alokakasa has limitless space. The whole Akaia is limitless and 
endless. It is limitless because, infinite pradeias are taken out from 
the limitless Akasa , still infinite pradeias remain. Therefore, from 
the point of view of extension, Akaia has been considered to be of 
different as ananta (endless), paritananta (endless more) and 
yuktdnanta (still more endless) and anantananta (endlessly endless). 1 
All these are the forms of the endless. 

According to the Buddhists, Vaiiesika, Sarhkhya and Veddntins, 
Akaia is the substance. But we do not get an elaborate discussion 
of Akasa in these schools of thought as we get in the Jaina philosophy. 
In the Buddhist philosophy, Akaia is considered to have a character¬ 
istic of dvarariabhdva (absence of pervasion) and it is considered to 
be simple element (asamskrta dhartna). 2 But in the Jaina philosophy, 
Akaia is not considered in a negative connotation, in terms of abhava 
(non-existence), and also it is not considered as asathskrita dharma 

1 Tattvartharajavartika, 5. 10, 2. 

2 Baldeva Upadhyaya : Bauddha Darsana , p. 239 (Hindi) 
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because it has the characteristic in it of the origin, permanence and 
destruction ( utpada, sthiti and vinaSd). 

VaiSejikas have made Akasa as independent substance and it 
has a characteristic of producing Sabda (sound). They have considered 
the directions different from Akdia. 1 That which has the attribute 
of Sabda is AkaSa, and that which limits the external world by 
direction is called dik. s Nyaya-karikavali makes dik as that which 
has the attributes of the farness and nearness (duratva and sampiya ) 
and which makes distinction between the one place and the other. 
Dik is one and nitya (eternal). By the phenomenal distinctions for 
practical purposes it is called the east and west and other directions. 3 
In the Jaina philosophy dik is not considered to be distinct from 
AkaSa. Because in the variable measurable distinctions of Akasa, we 
find the dik i. e. , the direction. These are conventional measures. 
Akasa is not one which produces sound because Sabda is produced by 
matter which has form and Akasa is formless. It is not possible to 
say that the formless Akasa produced substances with form. Simi¬ 
larly, we cannot say that AkaSa is a product of prakrti nor is< it an 
appearance of Brahman* because AkaSa is an independent substance. 

According to Jainism, Akasa as a substance has infinit|f number 
of pradesas. From the point of view of extension, it is endless and 
limitless extending from Loka to Aioka. From the point of time, 
Akasa is beginningless and endless and considered from the point of 
view of nature, Akasa is formless. 

Dik (direction) is a form of empirical measurement of AkaSa 
with reference to the existence and location of the things. It is the 
masurable extent of AkaSa, with reference to different locations. 
From the slanting loka (tlryak loka), we have the “ diia and a 
anudisd." 

1 Tarkasangraha p, 2, 9. 

Tatra dravyapi prthivyaptejovdyvakaSakdladigatmamanansi navaiva 
...Sabdagunakam'dkaSam. tatryaikam vibhunityam ca...pracyadi 
vyavaharaheturdik. 

2 VaiSeqika Sutra, 2, 2, 13. 

3 Nydyakdrikdvali 46, 47. Durdntikadidhlheturika nityadigucyate. 

Upadhibhedadekapi pracyadi vyapadeSabhak. 

4 (a) Sadananda : Veddntasara, p. 32. 

(6) Samkhyakarika, 3. 
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Dild commences with two points of space of Akaia, and 
increasing itself by two-two pradesas , it covers infinite number of 
prade&as. Anudisa is a part of Disa. Ordhva disa (upward direction) 
and adhodisd (downward direction) begin with four pradesas and in 
these, there are four pradesas till the end. There is no increase in 
the prade&asJ 

The East is a direction which a man, where he is, considers as 
the direction from which sun rises. The direction in which the sun 
sets is for him the West. If a man faces the East and expands his 
both the hands, the direction to the right hand is South and the 
direction to the left is the North. These directions are conventional 
measurements based on the sunrise and sun’s movement. These are 
also called tapadisas. 1 2 

In Acardhganiryukti we get another description of directions. It 
is for astrological purpose. The East would be in front of astrologer 
(prajndpaka ) the West behind him, the North to his left hand and 
South to his right hand. This distinction is called Prajndpaka 
Disa. 3 

We should remember that Disa (direction)is not an independent 
substance. Disa has been conventionally formed for the sake of 
measuring space and determining directions. Akdsa has infinite 
pradesas (points of space). Just as every point in a piece of cloth is 
necessary for giving pattern, similarly all the pradesas give a pattern 
for the empirical measurement of Akasa. Pradesa can be considered 
to be a point of space in which one parmapu exists. This is the 
primary limits of measurement. When we measure and determine 
the directions like East and West, they are only for practical purposes. 
They are not to be considered as separate entities and we cannot 
consider the countries, the districts and the other sub-divisions as 
independent space. It is all one, but it is measured for practical 
purposes. 4 


1 Acarat'tganiryukti , 42, 44. 

2 Ibid, 47, 48. 

3 Ibid, 51. 

4 Dr. MahendrakumSr Jain : Jaina Darsana, p. 174. 
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In modern science Aka§a (space) is not to be considered to 
possess the characteristic of producing sound. Matter has attributes 
of producing sound. Sound is experienced by the sense-organs which 
are material in nature. Therefore, material particles come into 
contact with the other material particles and due to the resistance of 
Ibe material particles, sound is produced. The stimulation of the 
sound is received by the sense-organ—the ear. Due to this contact, 
the sound is experienced We cannot consider Akasa as the substance 
having the attribute of sound. Akasa is not a product nor a mode 
of a material substance, nor is it extensible nor extendable due to the 
material substance. According to Sarhkhya, prakrii is the primordial 
substance and Prthvi and Akasa are the products of the prakrii But 
it is a question worth considering. The products of prakrii like 
prthvi, water and air and agni etc. have form and how can the 
product of Akasa which is also a product of prakrii cannot have 
form. The prakrii evolve into a variety of complex of modes to 
form the universe. The evolution of the prakrii is based on the 
distrubance in the equilibrium of the three gupas — sattva, rajas and 
tamas. But the evolutes of prakrii will have different qualitative 
distinctions as some having form and some formless, if we accept 
Akasa as a product of prakrii. 

It cannot be said that prakrii gives rise to Akasa and we cannot 
make Akasa, the product of prakrii. Because Akasa is inactive, 
formless, endless, and all pervasive. The products of a prakrii arises 
out of the disturbances in the three gwpas and due to the presence of 
the purufa. Purufa is inactive and pure consciousness. Puruja is an 
independent reality and prakrii is to explain the evolution of the 
entire universe including Akasa. This appears to be difficult to 
understand. 

Water, earth and other substances have Akasa as the matrix. 
In the case of water, the particles are little apart and they are bound 
to be in-between. Therefore, Akasa accommodates all substances. 

BUDDHIST CONCEPTION OF AKASA 

The Buddhist philosophers have considered Akasa to be a 
simple element (asarhsakrta dharma). They have described it as 
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having the characteristic of andvrtti (non-covering) and amranabhava 
(non-pervasion). 1 2 It does not pervade anything nor is it covered by 
any object, those elements which have the attributes of origin and 
des tract ion are called samskrta dharma (composite elements). But 
the Sarvakfanikavadi Buddhists maintain that Akasa is a simple 
substance and not composite. But it is free from the characteristic 
of origin and destruction. Vaibhasikas describe the nature of Akasa 
as a non-pervasive element, but have its own characteristic. 9 But 
the question is, is it possible to have an object with empirical 
characteristic and at the same time not produced ? It is possible that 
we cannot describe the products of Aka&a in the language of origin 
and destruction However, Akasa is eternal and not produced unlike 
the other four elements like prthvi , ap, teja, and vayu. So, abhidham- 
masangraha has described Akasa in terms of pariccheda (analysts), 
but Aka&a cannot be purely described in terms of pariccheda, because 
it is one and continuous and also because in empirical characteristic 
like origin and destruction are applicable to composite objects 
(sarhskrta dharma ). 

WESTERN CONCEPTION OE SPACE (AKASA) 

\ 

The western philosophers have given an elaborate discussion 
about the reality and nature of space. There are different views. 
There is the rationalistic approach presented by Descartes and 
Leibnitz and that is the idealistic view presented by Plato, Aristotle 
and even upto Kant. 

Descartes, Leibnitz and other philosophers have considered space 
as a form of experience. Kant said that space is a form of perception. 
While Plato, Aristotle and others have said that space is an indepen¬ 
dent substance. The Jainas have given an independent reality to Aka&a 
and have considered it as an astikaya because it has the dual 
characteristic of astitva (existence) and kayatva (extension). 

Regarding the nature of Aka&a as &unya (empty) or otherwise, 
philosophers are not agreed. The idealistic philosophers like Kant 
and others have considered the empty space as possible. Descartes, 


1 Abhidharma ko&a 1, 5.— Tatraka&atnanavritift. 

2 Ibid., 1, 28 —Chidramdkasadhatvakhyarp aiokatamasi kila. 
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Leibnitz and Plato and Aristotle have said that empty space without 
the content of objects is not possible. The Jainas have advocated 
the possibility of empty space in their concept of Alokakaia. But 
from the phenomenal point of view, Akaia is always filled. 

Regarding the nature of Akaia, there are different views. Kant 
and others, as we mentioned earlier, believe that space is a form of 
perception. It is the matrix on which perception is possible. All 
experience is possible because of the matrix and space and time. 
However, Akaia is not an independent substance. It is an intellectual 
construct. If it is considered to be an independent reality there 
would be no distinction between Tiwara and Akasa. 1 2 3 * * * Akasa is 
jytiatasapekfa (a product of intellect). It is a priori principle and it is 
cognitively priori which is a postulate. 

Observation : The idealist philosphers have considered space 
as only a product of understanding and that has no independent 
reality. It is made to be based on cognitive consciousness, it is not 
in-reality. Even the support of the things that is attributed to 
Akaia is a product of intellect. However, the things of the world 
requires some support and without the concept of Akasa, we cannot 
construct the order of the universe, yet it cannot be said to be a mere 
product of imagination. Because the facts of the world contradict it. 

The idealist contention that the all-pervasive nature of Akaia 
would lead to the identity of the Tswara and Akasa is not also 
correct. Thirdly, Kant said that space is a form of perception and 
it is intuitive perception. This view, appears to be inadequate, 
because space is a fact of experience and the things of the world do 
require a substance which give support to them.® Euclidian Physio- 
metry and the later mathematical development have proved contrary 
to the Kantian conception of space as a form of perception. 8 Jainas 
and Kant agree in one point. In that, they accept the possibility of 
the empty space. 


1 Cosmology, p. 101. 

2 Cosmology, p. 97, 

3 Refer to (a) Physics and Philosophy—Varanar Haisanavarg, 

pi 81 . 

(b) From Euclid to Edington, p, 16-17. 

(c) The Philosophy of Space and Time, Introduction, p. 60. 
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According to Plato and Aristotle, space is considered as a 
substance. Plato has said that space is the blank principle. Aristotle 
would only accept the reality of space in the presence of physical 
objects. Descartes says that space cannot be considered as an 
attribute of the object. 

Observations: If Akasa has a reality of its owo, it must be 
different from the physical objects, because physical objects are 
destructive while Akasa is endless. To occupy certain space and to 
obstruct of certain space are the characteristics of the physical 
objects, but to give space to these objects is a different thing. Many 
objects can exist together and the same object may exist in different 
objects at different times This makes it clear that the object occupy¬ 
ing the space, and space accommodating the objects are different 
subjects. According to Jainas, the substance of Akasa can accom¬ 
modate many objects in one space. Akasa is formless, but if it 
considered in relation to the objects occupying space, it can be 
described as having form. However, Akasa cannot inherit the 
qualities of the objects it accommodates. 

Leibnitz and other philosophers have considered space, a form 
of visible objects, Eienstein has considered space as a reality ; infact 
i t is space-time reality. 

According to Gasendi, space is a reality independent of matter 
and the Self. This view is nearer to the Jaina conception of giving 
independent reality to Akasa. This has relevance to the scientific 
conception of space. Newton, like the Jainas, have accepted the 
reality of space with objects i.e., filled-space as having form. 

Space is considered to be without movement ( agatisila ), one 
and continuous. It is like the void. However, there is a difference 
between Newtonian and the Jaina conception of space. According 
to the Newtonian conception, space is indelibly connoted with ether 
and matter. This is meant to explain the principle of motion. But 
according to the Jainas the principles of motion and that of rest 
(Dharma-Adharma dravyas ) are independent substances and they are 
the basis of motion and rest in the universe. These two principles 
and the AkaSa are not inherent. In this sense, ether as a substance 
cannot be explained without the conception of Aka&a. Betrand 
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Russel! also comes to a similar view. He would like to distinguish 
the filled space, and empty space on the basis of rigours of logic ? 

KALA (TIME) ' 

Jaina philosophers have presented two prominent views regard¬ 
ing the nature of Kala (time). According to one view. Kala is 
considered to be the mode of substances of Jiva and Ajim. Kala is 
considered to be an independent tattva. 

According to the other view, Kala is an independent substance, 
just like JTva and Ajiva. la the same sense Kala cannot become the 
expression of change in the objects although it is the medium of 
change, and Kala is an independent substance. It is a dravya although 
it is not an astikaya, because it is not multi-dimensional but it is 
only uni-dimensional. 

In the Svetambara Agama literature, there is the mention of 
both the views in BhagavatT, 1 11 Uttarddhyayana, 2 Jivabhigama* and 
PrajhapanaA Later Acarya Urnasvati, 8 Siddhasena Divakara, 8 
Jinabhadragani, 7 Haribhadrasuri, 8 Acarya Hemachandra,® Upadhyaya 
Yasovijaya, 1 ® Vinayavijaya, u Devacandra, !J and other Svetambara 
acaryas have mentioned both the views. Digambara acdryas like 
Kundakuada, ts Pujyapada, 14 Bhattaraka Akalankadeva 16 and Vidya- 
nandasvamt 16 have mentioned that Kala is an independent substance. 


1 Bhagavati 25, 4, 734. 

2 Uttar ddhyayana, 28, 7-8, 

3 Jivabhigama. 

4 Prajhapana, pada 1, Sutra 3. 

5 Tattvarthasutra 5, 38-39 and see its bhd$ya by Siddhasena. 

6 Dvatrith&ika , 

7 Visefdvaiyaka bhasya 926 and 2068. 

8 Dharmasangrahatii, Gatha 32 tika by Malayagiri. 

9 Yogafastra. 

10 Dravyaguyaparyaya rasa, see Prakarana Ratnakara, pt. I, Gatha 10. 

11 Lokaprakaia. 

12 Nayacakrasdra and Agamasara. 

13 Pravacanasdra, 2, gatha 46-47, 

14 Tattvarthasarvarthasiddhi 5, 38-39. 

15 Tattvartharajavarttka, 5, 38-39. 

16 Tatty artha&lokavartika, 5, 38-39. 
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According to the first view of Kala, the measurable distance 
like samaya, muhurta, day and night are the modes of Kala from the 
practical point oi view. The modes are special features of the 
substances jiva and ajlva. In the constitution of the world, Jiva and 
Ajlva are the constituent principles and both of them are expressed in 
the form of modification. These modifications and their clusters are 
considered as Kala. Kala by itself is not an independent substance. 1 2 

According to the second view, Kala is an independent substance, 
lust as Dharma and Adharma as principles of motion and rest are 
independent substances Jiva and Ajlva have their functions of move¬ 
ment and rest. But the movement and rest is possible in the medium 
of the principle of movement i. e. Dharma and the principle of rest. 
The two are independent substances. Similarly, time is a substance 
and change is possible in time. 4 

However, the two views mentioned above are not contrary to 
each other, but they are complement to each other. From noumenal 
point of view, Kala is abode of the JTva and the Ajlva and not an 
independent substance. But from phenomenal point of view Kala is 
a substance. It is considered a substance because of its functions. The 
functions of Kala can be mentioned as change, effect, activity, the 
one and the other etc. For this reason, Kala is considered as dravya. 
The changes in the various objects are possible in time. The con¬ 
ventional measurements of time like samaya and avalika are not 
different from jiva and ajlva. They are the modes of these substances. 

From the noumenal point of view, Kala need not be considered 
as an independent substance. By making Kala the mode of the 
substances of Jiva and Ajlva, the phenomenal existence can be ex¬ 
plained. 3 But from practical point of view, Kala has been considered 
as an independent substance just as Jiva-Ajlva and their modes are 
considered.* 


1 Pandit Sukhalalji : DarSana aur Cintana, p, 331. 

2 Pandit Sukhalalji : Barkan aur Cintana, p. 332. 

3 (a) Bhagavatt 2, 10, 120 ; 11, 11, 424 ; 13, 4, 482-483 ; 25, 4 etc. 
{b) Prajnapana, pada I. 

(c) Uttaradhyayana 28, 10. 

4 Sthanahgas&tra 95, 
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If we survey the Jaina literature regarding the constitution 
of the Loka i, e., the universe, we find that there are two views 
mentioned. The first view maintains that the universe is constituted 
of six substances ($addravyas and the other view advocates the 
constitution of the universe as made up of five principles, pancd- 
stikaya . 1 2 However, according to Dalsukhabhai Malavania, the view 
of six dravyas mentioned in the Uttaradhyayana may be considered as 
an exception. 3 4 5 6 7 In the Svetambara literature like &thana»ga,* 
Jivabhigama ,* Bhagavati* and Paftcastikaya,’’ in Digambara literature, 
it is suggested that the universe is constituted of 5 principles (panca- 
stikaya). 

Uttaradhyayana 8 and Dharmasahgraharfl have described Kdia as 
of the measure of two and a half dvipa (islands), In fact Kata has 
relevance iD the world of men and also in the astronomical and 
astrological calculations. The rotations and evolutions of planets are 
possible in time In this sense, Kdla has relevance with reference to 
human intellect. 

In the Digambara literature Kdla is not merely considered as an 
aspect of or an expression of human intellect with reference to human 
activity, but it is also pervading the entire universe. 

It may be noted that although Kdla is a substance, it is not a 
substance like the other five substances having extensional dimen¬ 
sions. It is not a substance having the characteristics of skandha 

1 Uttaradhyayana., 28, 7— 

Dhammo adhammo agasam kdlo puggala-jantavo. 

Esa logo tti pannatto jinehim varadamsihi . 

2 Bhagavati 13, 4, 481. 

(a) kimiyam bhante ! loyetti pavuccai ? Goyama, pancatthikaya . 

(b) Paftcdsrikaya, gatha 3. 

3 Agama yug kdJaina-darsana, p. 214. 

4 Sthandhga, 5, 3, 441. 

5 Jivabhigama, 4. 

6 Bhagavati 13, 4, 481, 

7 Pahcastikdya, Gatha 3, 

8 Uttaradhyayana, 36, 7, 

Dammadhamme ya dojteva logamitta viyahie. 

Logaloge ya agase, samaye samaya-khettie. 
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(aggregate of atoms), but it is of the nature of the apu. It has no 
magnitude, therefore it has no kayatva. It is not an astikaya . It is 
non-dimensional. The time series are always in forward direction 
(urdhva pracaya). It is a linear series. 1 2 The span of Kala is considered 
to be uni-dimensional, Dharma and Adharma and the pane a dravyas 
except Kala have three dimensional forms. In these, there are aggre¬ 
gates of many points that Kala always moves in one direction, it is 
forward-looking. Every point of time is discrete and at a particular 
moment of time the present alone exists and the past has gone and 
the future has to come. Therefore, here is only one samaya every 
time. Therefore, there is no possibility of aggregate of time ( skandha ). 
As it is mono-dimensional, it cannot present a reverse direction /. e., 
tiryak pracaya. Therefore kala is not considered an astikaya. 

FORMS OF TIME (KALA) 

Sthananga ? - mentions four types of Kata : 1. pramana kala, 
(measurable time), 2. Yathayunirvrttikala (life span time of a jiva) 
3. Maranakala (moment of death) and 4. Addhakala (time relative to 
the movement of sun and moon). 

Conventional measurement of Kala is impossible and is possible 
through the changes in the objects.' The life and death are two 

relative spans of time. The duration of life is considered as 

yathayunirvrtti kala and the cessation of the duration of life is death 
and is called the maranakala. 

The measurement of time based on the revolutions of the sun 
and the moon is called the addhakala. It is a primary distinction of 
measurement of time. The other distinctions are forms of this 
distinction. This is the phenomenal measurement of time with a 
practical purpose of determining the span of time. Therefore, this is 
restricted to the human world and it is meant to measure the various 
distinctions of time for human activities. We have already said 
that the real time i. e., ni&caya kala, is the mode of jiva and 

ajiva. And it is all pervading both in the Loka and Aloka. There 

are no divisions in real time. All the divisions from samaya to 


1 Dravyasahgraha, 22. 

2 Sthanahga 4, 
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pudgala-paravartana are made of the addhakalaJ The minutest 
division of kala is samaya. It is indivisible. It can be described on 
the analogy of a hole in the kamalapatra or a hole in a piece of 
cloth. 

If the 100 petals of lotus are kept one over another and if one 
is to pierce a needie so as to penetrate all the petals, it may appear 
that all of them have been penetrated simultaneously. But this doe® 
not happen. Every petal is pierced successively within the minutest 
fraction of time and that samaya which takes to pierce one petal is 
the unit. 

As a strong man, you may tear a piece of cloth at once. It 
may appear that the piercing was done simultaneously, but this was 
not so. Every thread is torn at every fraction of time and that is 
the smallest unit of time. 


In short, a piece of cloth is woven into large number of threads 
and each thread is constituted as the infinite points of cotton. When 
the piece of cloth is torn, every point of cotton and every thread 
needs to be torned separately and each requires an indivisible and 
minutest fraction of time and this is called samaya. 


We may now mention the conventional measurements of time 
for the purpose of human activities from samaya, the smallest unit, 
to the largest unit of anantdkalacakra. 

The indivisible minutest fraction of time —one samaya 

Infinite number of samayas —one avalfka 

256 avalikas —one kfuilaka bhava (the shortest life span) 


1229 

2223 2773 avalikas —one breath (inhaling and exhaling) 
4446 5^3 avalikas | —-one pratta 


Sadhika 17 kftdlaka bhava or —one breath 
7 pranas —one stoka 

7 stoka —one lava 

38i lava. —one ghati (24 minutes) 


\ Bhagavati , 11, li. 
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77 lavas —2 ghati or 

—65536 kfullaka bhava or 
—16777216 avalika or 


30 muhurta 
15 days 
2 pak$as 

2 mas a 

3 rtu 

2 ayana 


5 years 

70 crore-crores, 56 lakhs krore years 
Innumerable years 
10 Crore-crore palyopama 
20 Crore-crore sagara 

Anantakdlacakra _ _ __ 

THE NATURE OF KALA IN THE VEDIC TRADITION 
The term Kala has been used at many places in the Vedas and 


—3773 prana or 
—one muhurta (48 minutes) 
—one day and a night 
—one pak$a (fortnight) 
—one masa (month) 

—one rtu (season) 

—one ayana 
—one year 
—one yuga 
—one purva 
—one palyopama 
—one sagara 
—one kalacakra 
one pudgala paravartana 


UpantyadsA But we do not get a clear picture of the exact meaning 
of the Kala in aU these references. 

Kajiada in the Vaifcsika darsana has presented four sutras for 
describing the principle of Kala. He says that Kala is substance, it is 
eternal and.it is the ground of all activities.® In the Nyaya philosophy 
Gautama has not given an independent interpretation about the 
nature of Kala. Incidentally, he has described the nature of Kala as 
the ground of all activities. Just as Vai&efikas have done, the 
Nydya-VaiSeskas have a similar view of Kala. 

In the PUrva-mtmaihsd there is not much discussion about the 
nature of the Kala. Jaimini has not given specific references regarding 


1 See —Upanifad vakya kosa. 

2 Vai$efikadarsana 2, 2, 6-9. 

Aparasminnaparatfi ugapacciram kfipratniti kdlalihgani. 
Dravyatva nityatve vdyuna vyakhyatam. Taft vain bhdvdna Niiyes- 
vabhavadanitye$u bhdvatkdrane kalakhyeti. 

3 Paficadhydyt 2, 1, 23, 

Digdeiakalakaie^vapyevam prasangafc. 
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the nature of the Kala. However, the commentator like Partha- 
sarathi and Pandit Ramakrisna, 1 have discussed this problem of 
time and have largely accepted the Vai$e$ika concept of time, with 
certain modifications in that, Vai&esikas consider kala to be indirect 
in cognition, while mjmamsakas make direct cognition. In this 
sense, we can say that Nyaya-Vaise$ika and purva-mimaihsa maintain 
the time as an independent substance. 

According to Samkhya, purusa and the prakrti are the two 
fundamental principles. Akdsa, di&d (direction), mind etc. are nothing 
but the products of prakrti. 2 There is no independent substance like 
time, but it is only an expression of prakrti. Prakrti is eternal, yet 
it has its changing aspects. The gross and subtle matter are expres¬ 
sions of prakrti. 

In the Yoga philosophy, Patafijali has not discussed prominently 
the nature of time. But the commentator Vyasa, in his commentary, 
has made specific mention of the time. He says that measurable 
units of time like muhurta, prahara, day etc. are phenominal measure¬ 
ments of time and for practical purposes they are products of 
intellectual discrimination. We make distinctions in the different 
spans of time on the basis of minutest units of a k$at}a (moment). 
Ksapa is real but it is not the fundamental substance. It is the ground 
of change, and the minutest unit on which change is measured is kyana 
He shows that k?ana can be measured by the time-span taken by 
an atom to reverse form from one point to the other. In the Yoga 
philosophy, also like the Samkhya , prakrti is considered to be uncon¬ 
scious, but active. Activity is the inherent characteristic of prakrti 
and therefore it does not need any other force to bring activity in 
prakrti. But the ground of activity and not the cause can be con¬ 
sidered to be the principle of time. It is only an efficient cause, it is 

to be understood as a principle on account of which change can be 


1 Yuklisnehaprapurani siddhantacandrika, 1, I, 5, 5. 

Nasmakam vai&fika devada pratyaksah kalafy, kintu prat yak $a 
evaiu, asminksane mayopalabdha Uyanubhavat. ariipasyddpydka- 
§avat pratyakyatvam bhavifyati. 

2 Sarhkhya pravacana 2, 12 — Dikkalavakasadibhyafc. 
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measured. However, unlike Vaisepkas, Saihkhya and Yoga darsanas , 
do not make Kala as an independent substance . 1 

Vedanta darsana is also called Uttaramimarhsa or aupan is ad ika 
darsana. The propounder of this school of thought was Badarayana. 
Badarayana has not discussed the nature of time but Sankaracarya 
has presented his theory of absolutism. According to him. Brahman 
is the only reality. Atman is the Brahman, all else is appearance. 
According to this theory, substances like akasa, atoms, etc. are not 
independent reality .‘However, as we have seen earlier other Vedantins 
like the ViSipadvaitins, of Ramanuja school of thought and other 
forms of Vedantins like Nimbarka, Madhva, Vallabha, etc. have given 
their interpretation of the relation of the Brahman and the Atman 
although the foundational principle of the Brahman as the sole 
reality continues to determine their interpretations of the Brahman. 
They have not considered Kala as an independent substance. All 
the Vedantins along with the Saihkhya and the Yoga are agreed that 
the Kala is a form of perception and is not an independent substance. 
Thus we have two views regarding the substance Kala in the Jaina 
philosophy. Similarly in the Vedic tradition, we have also two 
views, the one advocating the time as an independent substance and 
the other denying the independent substantially to Kala (time). 

THE BUDDHIST CONCEPTION OF KALA <TIMB) 

The Buddhists consider time as a mental construct for the 
sake of the practical purpose. Time is not an independent substance. 
It is an only experience. It is a cognition.* The past, the present, 
the future are all phenomenal distinctions of time made for practical 
purposes and they are not real time. 

Du 


1 Darsana ane Cintana, part 2, p. 1028— Bhasya of Yogadarsana 
pada 3, sutra 52. 

2 AtMalini 1, 3, 16. 



Pudgala (Matter) : A Study 

WHAT IS MATTER 

What the scientists call matter and what Nyaya-VaiSe$lka call 
the physical universe ( jada ), the Jainas call it Pudgala. In the 
Buddhist philosophy, the word pudgala has been used to connote 
dlaya, vijhana, cetanasantati etc. In the Jaina agamas , alman 
embodied and associated with matter is also sometimes called 
Pudgala, but primarily the word pudgala refers to the substance 
with form. Of the six substances, five of them, except Kola , are called 
Astikaya, because they have extension and astitva. Jiva, 
Dharma, Adharma, and Akasa do not possess characteristics of inte¬ 
gration (samyoga) and disintegration ( yibhaga ). Its distinctions are 
denoted by means of atoms. If we imagine the extension, if possible 
of the four substances, we can find that Jiva, Dharma and Adharma 
have innumerable parts, while Akasa is indivisible and endless, 
Pudgala is not indivisible. The minutest part of Pudgala is para- 
manu L e. atom, and the biggest part of the Pudgala is the entire 
cosmos. Atom can be considered as micro-cosm and cosmos can be 
looked at as macro-cosmic. It is mentioned as mahaskandha* and as 
pervading the entire universe. For this reason also, Pudgala is 
considered to have the characteristics of integration and disintegra¬ 
tion (purana~galana). 

TERMINOLOGY OF PUDGALA 
The term Pudgala has two parts— pud and gala. Pud refers to 


1 Bhagavati 8, 10, 361— 

Jive mm ! poggalf, poggale ?Jive poggalivi , poggalevi. 

2 Sabdakalpadruma kosa —In the fifth temporal stage (samaya) of 
kevalinasamudghata the matter that is separated from the at man 
pervades the entire universe and it is called “acittamahaskandha 
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completing or joining, ‘gala.' refers to dropping or finishing. The 
substance which has the characteristic of constantly integrating and 
disintegrating i.e , joining and separating, forming and separating is 
called pudgala , l 2 Tattvdrtharajavdrtika-, Tattvarthav rtti of Siddhasena , 3 4 5 6 
Dhavala* and the Harivathsapurarta s have stated that due to the 
characteristic of integration and disintegration, the substance Pudgala 
is considered to be matter. Pudgala is that substance which can be 
divided and also combined. Pudgala has the attributes such as 
sparfa (touch), rasa (taste), gandha (smell) and varna (colour).* 

v PUDGALA IS RtJPl 

In this sense, Pudgala is an object of sense-experience. As it 
has the attributes of rasa , gandha, etc. it is called rupj or rupavdn 
(having form). The objects with form can be experienced and 
cognised through the sense-organs. Objects without form cannot be 
experienced through the sense-organs. For instance, substances like 
Jiva, Dharma, Adharma, Akasa and Kata are formless and we cannot 
get the experience of these through the sense-organs. 

A question arises, namely, that as the Pudgala has the attributes 
of rasa, gandha etc, can we say that these attributes are inherent attri¬ 
butes of the substance Pudgala or are they products of experience and 
imposed by the mind on substance ? 

The answer is, Pudgala has the attributes of rasa , gandha, etc. 
The sense-organs do not impose these attributes on matter. Matter 
has the inherent characteristics of these varna, rasa, eic. Without 


1 Sabdakalpadrumkosa — Purat?at pud galayaltti gala It. 

2 Tattvartharajavartika 5, 1 , 24— 

Puranagalandnyarthasarhjhatvdt pudgalah. 

3 {a) Tattvarthav rtti 5, 1 --Pur ay ad galandcca pudgalah. 

(a) Nyayakosa, p, 502— Purandd galanad iti pudgalah. 

4 Dhavala—•Chavihasanthanam hahuvihi dehehi puraditti gaiaditti 
poggald. 

5 Harivam&ap urdna 7, 36— 

Varna-gandha-rasa-sparsah-puranam galanam ca yat, 

Kurvanti skandhavat tasntat pudgalah paramdnavah- 

6 (a) Tattvarthasutra 5, 23 —Sparsarasagandhavarnavantah pudgalah- 

(b) Bhagavati, 2, 10. 
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these attributes, matter has no existence at all. It is true that 
experience of these qualities is due to the contact of matter with the 
sense-organs. But it does not mean that these attributes are not in the 
matter. The relation is between the sense-organs and var$a-rasa 
is not between the cause and effect, but between the knowledge and 
the object of knowledge. Similarly, sense-organs are not the products 
of varfta and rasa . Both of them have independent existence. They, 
however, interact on each other. 

There is another question regarding the experience of illusions. 
If colour and taste are inherent attributes of substance, how is it that 
experiences of these attributes with different individuals differ and 
how is it that there are illusions, concerning the colour, taste, etc ? 
How is it that there are differences in the experience of taste and 
colour according to the differences in individual capacities, place and 
time etc ? 

The answer is, it is true that these experiences of colour, taste, 
etc., may be different with different individuals and also in different 
circumstances. The causes are twofold (1) internal and (2) external 
The internal cause refers to the differences in the sense-organs, and 
the external causes are concerned with external stimulations. Due 
to these two types of causes, we experience diffences in the experience 
of rasa, gandha, etc. For instance, a person suffering from jaundice 
sees everything yellow. A colour-blind man will see everything 
grey. Similarly, our experiences of the melody and the music depend 
upon our mental get up. If we are in a bad mood, the music drags 
on. Such differences of experiences are also possible due to the 
differences in the intensity and the extent of the stimulations that the 
sense-organs receive from the external world. For instance, bright 
light may give different stimulations and discordant music may also 
give different stimulations for the harmonious music. Due to these 
differences in the external stimulations, we experience objects 
differently. These differences in experience are therefore due to the 
internal and external causes. However, the attributes of rasa, gandha 
etc. are inherently present in the substance. Without these attributes, 
substance cannot exist. Substance is the substratum of the attributes 
and the attributes are equally real and independent. The Jainas 
maintain the distinct relationship between the substance and the 
attributes. 
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> THE FOUR TYPES OF PUDGALA (MATTER) 

Matter ( Pudgala ) is a substance and it is of four divisions 
( bheda ): ( 1 ) aggregate ( skandha ), ( 2 ) skandha desa (aggregate occupy¬ 
ing space), (3) skandha pradesa (aggregate occupying limited space), 
(4) paramaifu (atoms ). 1 2 
SKANDHA : v > U 

The unit of formed matter (miirta dravya ) is skandha. It is the 
aggregate of atoms, i.e., from two atoms to infinite number of atoms 
arise. In the skandha, we find the integration and disintegration of 
paramapus. Similarly, the aggregates also may join with atoms, and 
that would be one skandha. If two atoms combine, the aggregate is 
called dvi-pradetf. And if the dvi-prade&i skandha is divided, we get 
two atoms. 

If three atoms are combined we get three-pradeSi skandha. If 
they are separated, we get either three paramdffus or one paramdnu 
and dvi-prade&l skandha. 

If four atoms are combined, it is called Catuhpradesl skandha. 
If they are separated we get the following forms : 

1. One atom and one three-atomed aggregate (three pradeii 
skandha). 

2. Two dvi-pradesl skandhas (aggregates of two atoms each). 

3. Two atoms each separate and one dvi-pradesl skandha. 

4. Four atoms separate each. 

Sometimes, infinite number of atoms combine and they form 
the cosmos. 

The aggregates of atoms are called skandha. Skandha formation 
is of three types : ( 1 ) bhedapilrvaka (having distinctions) ( 2 ) sanghata 
purvaka (collection), (3) Bheda and sanghata purvaka (with distinctions 
and collection,)' 

The distinctions are possible due to internal and external 
causes . 3 .The internal causes, for the distinction between the one 
skandha and the other do not depend on any external factors. The 


1 (a) BhagavatT, 2, 10, 66. 

(b) Uttaradhyayana, 36, 10. 

2 Tattvarthasutra 5, 26 —Bhedasanghdtebhya utpadyante 

3 Sarvarthasiddhi, 5, 26. 
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causes are inherent in the skandhas themselves. The external causes 
are due to some external factors, and these are called skandhas 
formed due to external causes. 

Formation of unity of different elements is called sanghaia. 
This is due to the external causes or the internal causes. Two 
different atoms combine and they form a sanghaia. The aggregates 
formed due to the distinctions {bheda) and sanghata (union) are 
called bheda-sanghatapiirvaka skandha. For instance, at a particular 
moment one part of the skandha gets separated and at the same time 
another skandha comes and joins it and forms a new skandha then 
this skandha is called the skandha due to distinction and union. 

In this way, the skandhas are formed in three different ways. 
The aggregate may be formed only by bheda or only by sanghaia or 
sometimes due to both the processes. 

In modern science, the concept of aggregate has been designated 
as molecule and it is very much discussed in the physical sciences. It 
has been pointed out that physical objects are formed due to the 
aggregates. These molecules have tremendous velocity in various 
directions in the gases and in the aggregate skandha. For instance, 
a piece of chalk is considered to be an aggregate of atoms and mole¬ 
cules. If it is divided into two parts and further divided into two 
parts and in this way if we divide the piece of atoms into infinite 
parts, the nature of the chalk remains essentially as chalk. The 
minutest part of the chalk-piece is also skandha. But as we go on 
dividing a piece of object, we may reach a point where it cannot be 
further divided. That is the indivisible unit of the object and that 
is also an aggregate skandha. In this sense, the Jaina concept of 
skandha and the modern concept of aggregate (molecule) have some 
similarities although there are some differences. According to Jainism, 
one unit or collection of units of atoms is called skandha : it may be 
a pot or a table or a book. If the pot is broken into two pieces, 
then also there are two skandhas and if it is' broken into thousand 
pieces, there are thousand skandhas. Similarly, if we grind the pot 
into powder, each particle of the powder is a skandha. Modern 
science considers such a particle as one skandha also. It is a mole¬ 
cule. But, if we go further, the indivisible part looses its character¬ 
istics of a pot and may form as a part of something else. According 
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to Jainism, however, the minutest part of the pot is also a skandha. 
It does not change the characteristic of a pot in the skandha, as long 
it does not reach the stage of an atom. The minutest parts of an 
aggregate are aggregate. 

SKANDHA'DE$A : 

Skandha (aggregate of atoms) may be considered as one unit. 
This unit can be measured intellectually as one unit (through out our 
intellect) and is called skandha-de&a. If we imagine that this is a 
part of one pencil or a book it is considered to be ekadeSa skandha. 
It means that desa and skandha are not separate. They are only 
discriminations made due to intellect. If they actually are separated, 
then they become separate skandhas. 

SKA ND HA - PR 4 DESA : . -' 

The inseparable unit of a skandha is called skandha-pradesa. It 
means the paramanu having the capacity to combine may be consider¬ 
ed as skandha-pradeia. It is the indivisible part, most subtle and 
which cannot be further divided. 

PARAMANU: 

The indivisible unit of a skandha is called paramanu. As long 
as it has the tendency to combine, it is considered to be pradeSa and 
if it becomes separate and remains separate, it is called paramanu. 
The commentators on Jaina sastra have explained the nature of 
paramanu in different ways. Paramanu pudgala 1 (matter), is indivi¬ 
sible ( avibhqfya ), is indestructible ( acchedya ), cannot be pierced 
( abhedya ), adahya (cannot be burnt), agrahya (cannot be grasped). 
We cannot have divisions of paramanu by any means even with the 
sharpest of the instruments. It can remain on the tip of a sharp 
sword and remain uncut. Fire cannot burn it. The rains cannot 
make it wet. The great Ganges cannot wash it away. The paramanu 
as the minutest particle has no parts, does not occupy definite space 
and has neither beginning nor end. 3 It is neither long nor short, 
neither big nor small. It has one definite form. As it is subtle, it is 


12 Bhagavati 5, 7. 

13 Bhagavati 5, 7 —Paramanu poggale yam bhante ! kim sa-addhe* 
samajjhe, sapaese udahu—ayaddhe amajjhe apaese ? Goyamd- 
apaddhe, amajjhe, apaese, no sa-addhe, no samajjhe, no sapaese. 
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itself the middle, the beginning and the end. It occupies a point or 
space. 1 2 3 * * That which has the beginning, the end, and the middle in 
itself and is not possible to grasp it through the sense-experience, has 
no parts and that minutest particle is paramanu .* In the Pancastikaya 
sara, 9 we get the description of some of the characteristics of 
paramapu. Paramanu is that panicle of matter which has one colour 
( yarpa ), one smell ( gandha ), one taste (rasa) and two spar&a. A 
paramanu is the cause of producing the sound, but by itself it has no 
sound. It is different from aggregate of paramanu. In the paramapu, 
the senses of colour, smell, taste and touch are present in specific 
degrees. But it does not have the sense of space (k$etrendriya). The 
§abda or word is an expression of the aggregate ( skandha ) in the form 
of sound. Paramapu is the cause of sabda, but it is not possible to 
say that one atom is the object of the sense of sight, smell, and other 
indriyas. Yet these senses coming from the sense-organs are the 
basic characteristics of paramanu . 

The distinction of prade§a and paramapu from skandha can be 
explained with reference to the non-differentiation ( aprthakbhava ) 
and differentiation ( prlhakbhdva ). 

THE FIRST DISCUSSION OF PARAMANU IN INDIA 

In the Jaina agama literature, is given an elaborate discussion 
about the nature of paramapu. According to the Jaina philosophers, 
whatever differentiations and non-differentiation, integration and 
disintegration in the things take place—all these are possible due to 
the coming together and separation of jtva and paramanu. 

Some of the western philosophers are of the opinion that the 
atomic theory mentioned in some school of Indian philosophy has 
been borrowed from the ancient Greek thought. But this view does 
not appear to be satisfactory. There is no evidence for this. In 
Greek philosophy Democrates was the founder of the atomic theory, 
and he appears to have lived in the 5th century b. c. i.e. 460 to 


1 RBjavartika 5, 25, 1 —Saukfmyadyafy atmamadhyah atmantasca. 

2 Sarvarthasiddhi, commentary , sutra 5, 25. 

3 Pa'hcaslikayasara 

Ek rasa , varna, gandha , dvispatsa iabdakarapama&abdam. 

Skandhantaritam dravyam, paramapu tam vijanfhi. 
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371 b. c.‘ The Greek theory of atomism has certain similarities 
with the Jaina theory of atomism. But there are certain fundamental 
differences between the two. According to the Jainas, the nature of 
atom is unconscious* But Democrates and Carvaka in Indian thought 
have mentioned that what we call atman or self is only the subtlest 
form of atom. 

It has been mentioned by Sivadatta Jhani that atomism is the 
speciality of only the Vaixegikas. The roots of atomic theory as 
propounded by Vaisesika system can be traced to the Upantyads. 
Jainas and Ajtvakas have given references to the atomic theory, but 
it was Kanada who gave a systematic explanation of the doctrine of 
atomic theory. 1 2 3 But considered from subjective point of view, it can 
be said that Vaisesika atomic theory was not prior to the Jaina 
theory of atomism and unlike the Jaina theory, Vaise$ikas have given 
specific details about the nature of the atomic theory. The term apu 
was used in the Upanigads. It reads “Artoranlydti, mahato mahiyan", 
but there is no mention of paramdiyu in the Upanifads, nor is there 
any discussion about the paramapu theory. 

Dr. Jacobi is of the opinion that the mention of the atomic 
theory in the Upanisads and also in the philosophical literature of 
the Upanisads is very little and therefore in the Vedantic literature, 
there is a refutation of the atomic theory as supposed to have been 
mentioned in the Upanisads. In the Samkhya- YogadarSana , atomic 
theory has not been accepted. And Sathkhya-Yogadar&anas claim to 
be as old as the Vedas. But the atomic theory is an integral part of 
the Vaise$ikas, and the Nyaya philosophers have accepted Vaisesika 
theory of atomism. Both these schools of philosophy, the Vedantic 
and the Nyaya-Vaisesikas belong to the Vedic tradition. Jainas and 
Ajivakas are considered to be non-Vedic in tradition. Jacobi says 
that he considered that Jaina theory of atomism is very ancient 
because Jainism has its theory of atomism on the theory of matter.* 

Modern philosophers have accepted the view that the atomic 
theory was first presented in a systematic form by the Jainas. 4 

1 PaSchimi DarSana by Divanchand. 

2 Bharatiya Sathskrti. p. 229. 

3 Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics , Part II, p. 199-200. 

4 DarSanaiastra ka Itihasa, (Hindi), p. 129. 
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TWO FORMS OF PA RAM £.1^° 

We have already seen that paramapu is indivisible, indestruc¬ 
tible, inaccessible to senses and it cannot be burnt, nor can it be 
divided into parts. The description of these characteristics might 
trace some difficulty in the minds of modern scientists, because 
modern science has shown that paramapu is not indivisible, it can 
be split. 

If it is to be said that paramariu is not indivisible, we cannot 
call it “Parama-apu'\ Modern science has shown that what we call 
paramapu, can be split. We do not deny this aspect of the nature 
of the paramapu as that which can be split. What we need is the 
recognition of the view that the Paramapu is the ultimate indivisible 
unit and it can be split. A satisfactory answer for this can be found 
in the Anuyogadvara . There it has been suggested that paramanu has 
two forms: 1, suksma paramanu ( subtle), and vyavahara paramariu 
(paramanu from the practical sense). 1 

The description of the paramariu as indivisible, indestructible 
etc, refers to suksma paramanu. Vyavaharika paramanu consists of 
aggregate of endless suksma paramapus. 2 

Really speaking the aggregate of suksma paramariu is the nucleus 
of paramariu (paramapupinda ). This cannot be grasped from ordinary 
or normal sense as it is subtle. And it cannot be split by ordinary 
instrument or weapon. As it is suksma in effect, it is considered to 
be paramanu from the practical point of view. And what the science 
calls ‘atom* is the vyavaharika paramanu (paramanu from the practical 
sense). Therefore, Jainas also consider that if it is to split, it is 
practical paramariu. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF PUDGALA 

Pudgala has four primary characteristics : (1) sparja (touch), 
(2) rasa (taste), (3) gandha (smell) and (4) varpa (colour). In every 
paramdnu of the matter these four characteristics are present. These 


1 Anuyogadvara (pramanadvara) —Paramariu duvihe pamatte, tam 
jaha—suhumeya, vavahariyeya. 

1 Anuyogadvara (pramanadvara). Anantanarp suhumaparamapu pog- 
galanani samudayasamiti samdgayenam vavahariye paramanu- 
poggale nipphajjanti. 
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characteristics express themselves to twenty qualities. They are 
(t) Sparsa (touch)—(i) ilta (cold), (ii) usna (hot), (iii) ruksa 
(rough), (iv) snigdha (oily or viscouse nature), (v) laghu (light), 
(vi) guru (heavy), (vii) mrdu (soft) and (viii) kathora (hard). 

(2) Rasa (taste)-(i) amla (acid), (ii) madhura (sweet), (iii) kaiu 
(sour) (iv) ka$aya (bitter), (v) tikta (astringent). 

(3) Gandha (smell)—(i) Sugandha (fragrance), (ii) durgandha 

(foul smell). 

(4) Varya (colour)—(i) Jsfrfriw(black), (ii) nlla (blue), (iii) rakta 
(red), (iv) pita (yellow) and (v) sveta (white). 

We find the Saihsthana (formation), parimandala (globular), 
vrtta (circular), tryath$a (triangular) caturam&a (square) and ayata 
(rectangular) in Pudgala. Still these are not the real characteristics of 
the paramanu. 1 2 These are the modes or form of paramayu. 

The twenty characteristics of Pudgala mentioned above, can be 
considered in respect of its measurement and intensity into three 
distinctions, as (1) sankhydta (measureable), asankhydta (immeasur¬ 
able) and (3) ananta (endless), 3 

From the point of view of substance, paramayu is partless and 
indivisible, but from the point of the view of modes, it is not so. 
Considered from the point of view of modes, the four characteristics 
of varya, rasa, gandha and sparsa have their infinite modifications. 3 
We have already seen that paramayu has the four characteristics as 
mentioned with its sub-divisions like sita, w^naand snigdha, ruk$a etc. 
Considered from the point of view of modes, we find a paramanu 
with infinite modes can become a paramayu of one mode. And 
paramanu with one mode can express itself into many modes, And 
paramayu, according to the Jaina theory one paramayu can transform 
itself from one attribute of varya to rasa and to gandha to sparSa. 
The same is the case with the others. 

The matter with one quality can remain in that stage approxi¬ 
mately from one samaya to a sankhydta kala (innumerable points 

1 Bhagavati, 25, 3. 

2 Sarvdrthasiddhi 5, 23. 

3 Sthananga 4 , 13 5—Cauvvihe poggalapariname pannate, tamjahd— 
vayyapariydme, gandhapariyame, rasapariyame, phasapariydme. 
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of time). 1 The same is the case in the case of transformation of 
paramaitus of two qualities to ananta qualities. All the modifications 
in the paramartu on the basis of qualities are natural expressions of 
tbe modifications. 

THE FOUR TYPES OF PARAMANU 

We have already seen that paramatta is indivisible and without 
parts. But it has been suggested that other substances have their 
minutest parts which are intellectual constructs and they are also 
called paramaitus. In this sense, we can say that there four types of 
paramayu as : 

(1) Dravya paramanu (substance paramartu) —pudgala 

paramanu (material paramanu). 

(2) Kfetra paramanu (space paramanu) —akasa paramanu. 

(3) Kala paramanu (time )—samaya (definite span of time). 

(4) Bhava paramanu —attribute. 

Bhava paramanu is of four types as varya-guna, gandha-guria, 
rasa-gurta, sparia-gupa (colour, smell, taste and touch). 

There are 16 sub-divisions of these qualities like— 


1. 

Kr$na (black) 

9 

Madhura (sweet) 

2. 

Nila (blue) 

10. 

Katuka (sour) 

3. 

Rakta (red) 

11. 

Ka$aya (bitter) 

4. 

Pita (yellow) 

12. 

Tik$ria (sharp) 

5. 

Sveta (white) 

13. 

V§na (hot) 

6. 

Sugandha (fragrant) 

14. 

Sita (cold) 

7. 

Durgandha (foul smell) 

15. 

Rtlkfa (rough) 

8. 

Tikta (astringent) 

16. 

Snigdha (oily or viscouse 
nature) 


These sub-divisions are one quality divisions (Ek~gu$a). In 
short we can say according to the Jaina conception of paramanu the 
paramartu possess the four qualities mentioned above. 

PARAMAbTU INACCESSIBLE TO SENSES (ATINDRIYATA) 
Paramanu is not accessible to sense experience through the 
sense-organs, but it is not formless. It has form. It is so subtle that 
even when it has form, it cannot be grasped by the senses. It can 
only be seen through intuition or the higher perception. 


) Bhagavati 5, 7. 
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The omniscient souls ( kevalajnanl ) can see the all substances, 
having form and formless. In the chadtnastha stage of gupasthana 
where there is the destruction-cum-subsidence of karma and which 
is partial, one can know the paramdpu and also may not know it. 
One who has clairvoyant knowledge ( avadhijndna ) can see the objects 
with form upto a particular distance, can know the paramdpu but one 
who can see only through the sense-organs cannot see the paramapud 

FORMATION OF SKANDHA 
Imagine for a moment that each paramdpu is independent, 
isolated like a brick, then the problem arises how the combination 
of paramapus and their integration bring the formation of mahakaya- 
skandha, the cosmos. When we construct a house, we keep the bricks 
one upon the other plastered with cement etc. But the cosmos is 
formed by its own principles of necessities and not by any external 
agency or intelligence. As the sky becomes laden with clouds and 
again becomes clear so also the skandhas are formed and are sepa¬ 
rated by their own nature. Still the problem remains—what is the 
object of such combination and disintegration of skandhas and 

atoms ? 

The universe as we see is material in nature and is due to the 
integration of the paramapus. Paramapus combine into skandha, and 
skandhas combine to form the visible and gross objects. In Pudgafa 
we find the inherent forces of integration and disintegration.* When 
paramapus integrate skandhas are formed and by the integration 
and disintegration of the skandhas different objects are formed. 
These forces of disintegration and integration are natural to 
matter and these forces are also operative due to the jjvas, as jjvas 
are active. If the Pudgala' has not possessed the inherent attribute 
of integration, paramapus would have remained isolated, and if the 
force of disintegration were not in operation then the paramapus, 
would have been found in an unorganised cluster. The cosmos 
would not be possible and there would be no use of the paramapus 
and skandhas for the jtvas. 

1 Bhagavali : 18, 8. 

2 Sthananga 2, 221-225, Dohitp {hdnehim poggala saharmanti-sayam 
va poggala sahannanti parena vd poggala sahannanii, evam hhij- 
janti parisadantt , parivadanti viddhansanti. 
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According to the Jaina science, the formation of skandha has 
been explained in the scientific way on the basis of the principle of 
chemical composition. 

The formation of skandha can be explained in the following 
process : 

1. The parantarius combine themselves into due to their charac- 
terstics of viscousity. The separation of the atoms out of the 
skandhas is due to the attribute of roughness. 

2. The paramanus which are alike having snigdha come together 
and form into skandha. (If the two paramanus have the viscousity 
to a degree less than two, then the combination is not possible). 

3. A paramatfu which is viscous and the paramanu which is 
dried, if they come together it is possible to form skandha. (Iu these 
cases the intensity of dryness should be more than two degrees). 

4. Viscous and the dry paramanus form skandha even when they 
belong to different categories. 

In all these, there is one point of exception i.e., that paramanus 
cannot form skandha if the dryness and the viscousity are of one 
degree difference. 

In other words, (i) The parts which have different characteristics 
(jaghanva guna) do not form into a combination. 

(ii) The paramanus with identical attributes like either the vis¬ 
cous or dry cannot form a combination. 

(iii) The two coming together would form a combination. 1 

The Svetambaras and the Digambaras have expressed difference 
of opinion regarding the formation or combination of skandhas. 
According to the Svetambara tradition, if two paramanus with viscous 
nature having abonimable attributes (jaghanya guna) comes together 
there would be no bandha (combination), but if one paramayu con¬ 
sisting abonimable attributes and the other of unabominable attri¬ 
butes (ajaghanya guna) there would be a combination form; but the 
Digambaras maintain even if one paramayu is of (jaghanya guna) 
there would be no handha. According to Svetambaras in the forma¬ 
tion of parts and from one part to the other the attributes of vis- 


1 Tamarthasutra , 5, 32-35. 
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cousitv and the dryness vary in increasing degrees from two, three, 
four, upto endless gu$as, then also, the combination is possible; 
but by the increase of one degree only bandha is not possible. But 
according to the Digambara tradition by the increase of attributes of 
two degrees only the combination would be possible. The parts hav¬ 
ing the degrees of intensity of viscousity and dryness from 
one unit to the infinite units in ascending order the combination 
would not be possible. The Svetambara version says the two, three or 
more qualities in the paramanus would lead to the process of combi¬ 
nation and this is possible if the qualities are of similar nature and not 
dissimilar; but the Digambaras say, the formation of combinations 
would be possible in both the cases where there are similar or dissi¬ 
milar qualities. In short, the Digambara and Svetambara version of 
the combinations would be as follows: 1 

SVETAMBARA TRADITION 



Sadrsa 

Visadrsa 


(similar) 

(< dissimilar ) 

1. Jaghanya plus jaghanya 

no 

no 

2. Jaghanya plus ekadhika (one addition) 

no 

yes 

3. Jaghanya plus dvyadhika (two addition) 

yes 

yes 

4. Jaghanya plus triadhika 

yes 

yes 

5. Jaghanyetara plus samajaghanyetara 

no 

yes 

6. Jaghanyetara plus ekadhika jaghanyetara 

no 

yes 

1. Jaghanyetara plus dvyadhika jaghynyetara 

yes 

yes 

8. Jaghanyetara plus tryadhikadi jaghanyetara 

yes 

yes 

DIGAMBARA TRADITION 


1. Jaghanya plus jaghanya 

no 

no 

2. Jaghanya plus ekadhika 

no 

no 

3. Jaghanya plus dvyadhika 

no 

no 

4. Jaghanya plus tryadhika 

no 

no 

5. Jaghanyetara plus samajaghanyetara 

no 

no 

6. Jaghanyetara plus ekadhika jaghanyetara 

no 

no 


l. (a) Tattvarthasutra, Pt. Sukhalalji Sanghavi, pp. 202-203. 
(b) Jaina Dharma Darjana, p. 195. 
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7. Jaghanyetara plus dvyadhika jaghanyetara yes yes 

8. Jaghanyetara plus tryadhikadi jaghanyetara no no 

After the combination of the atoms which of the paramapus 
effect combination with what type of paramdpus, is a question that has 
been asked very often. Similarly, another question has been asked very 
often, of tbe similar and the dissimilar paramdpus which of them 
combine together. The answer is, the paramattas of similar qualities 
do Dot form combination. If the paramdpus are of dissimilar nature, 
they combine in the formation of the similar paramdpus collecting 
together, or sometimes similar paramanus in two degrees combine 
with similar paramanus of one degree. The combinations are formed 
according to the substance and the place etc. The combinations are 
formed according to tbe integration of paramanus. These types of 
combinations are considered as madhyamabandha. The combinations 
of paramdpus with higher intensity and qualities absorb the combina¬ 
tions of the paramdpus with lower intensity and qualities. 1 2 In the 
tradition, similar qualities do not come together and the more intense 
qualities absorb the less intense qualities.® 

DIVISIONS AND SUR-DIVrSIONS OF PUDGALA 

The two major distinctions of Pudgala can be stated to be am 
(atom) and skandha (aggregate). On the basis of this distinction, we 
can classify the matter (pudgala) into 6 types. 3 

(1) Sthula-sthula (very gross)—It contains the gross objects like, 
—earth, stones, wood etc. 

(2) Sthafa (gross)—It has the following varieties, like—milk, 
curds, butter, water, oil and other fluid material. 

(3) Sth&la-suksrna (gross subtle)—It has the following forms, 
like—light, electricity, etc. 

(4) Sukfma-sthula— Wind, vapour etc., belong to this category. 


1. Tattvarthasutra, 5, 36. 

2. Tattvarthasiitra 5, 37. 

3. (a) Niyamasara, 21—KundakundScarya. 
(b) Gotnmatasara, Jlvakanda, 602. 
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(5) Suksma— The objects belong to this category cannot 
be experienced by the senses e. g,, Manovargapa (atoms of mental 
structure), etc. They are called Acaksusa skandha. 

(6) Sukstna-suksma —The minutest par am arni is the subtlest 
form of atom. 

That part of matter which is the aggregate of paramanus due to 
the combination and disintegration is unaccessible to sense experience. 
If the aggregate of atoms becomes bigger and coarse ( sthida ) then the 
aggregate becomes accessible to sense-experience. The combination 
and disintegration of atoms is considered to be the coming*together 
of atoms and separation. The degree of the combinations so as to 
enable the aggregate to be coarser and coarsest will make the aggre¬ 
gate accessible to sense-experience. 

. •' > THREE TYPES OF PUDGALA (MATTER) 

Pudgala (matter) can be considered into three types on the 
basis of the distinctions on the lypes of combinations of paramanus. 1 

1. Prayoga parinata —The collection of atoms processed by the 
jiva in the formation of the body is called prayoga-parinata— sense- 
organs, body, blood, flesh, etc. 

2. Misra parinata —In this, the atoms are brought together by 
the jiva and they are again discharged, e.g., nails which are cut, 
hair, cough and excretion etc,, 

3. Visrasa parinata —In this, we find aggregate of atoms without 
the help of the jiva. The atoms come together by themselves, e.g., 
rainbow, clouds, etc., 

ORIGINATION, CHANGE & PERMANENCE IN MATTER 

Matter is both permanent and impermanent,* From the 
point of view of substance, it is permanent and from the point of 
view of modifications, it is impermanent. From the point of view 
of substance, a thing is permanent because the atoms that form the 
aggregate are permanent, although the objects that are formed due to 
the combination of atoms change their nature and structure, and as 


1. Bhagavati, 8, I, 1. 

2. Bhagavati, 14, 4. 
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such, from the point of view of modifications of the substance due to 
the integration and is integration of atoms, it is impermanent. Due 
to the combinations of atoms, the substance is not considered to be 
permanent, but from the point of view of the original nature of 
atoms and from the points of view of place and the time of the 
combination, it may be considered to be relatively permanent, 1 
THE TRANSFORMATION OF MATTER 

Matter may be considered to be of two forms on. the basis of 
the manner of the integration and disintegration of atoms. The two 
combinations are : (l) Badara (gross), (2) Suksma (subtle). Infinite 
number of atoms combine together to form objects. Sometimes the 
aggregates so formed are subtle and they are not accessible to the 
sense-organs. The subtle forms of aggregate of atoms have fourfold 
attributes of touch, like—(I) sita, iqna, snigdha and ruksa. If the 
atoms are combined to form gross objects, the objects have four form 8 
of touch, like— guru-Iaghu, m rdu-kaihina. If dry atoms are combined 
together, then the object has the quality of laghu sparia , but if the 
combina' ion of snigdha paramapus (viscous atoms) thee the object 
gets the quality of guru sparia. When molecules are affected by 
quality of softness and viscousity they combine into producing the 
quality of soft touch. Similarly, when heat and dryness are combined 
quality of roughness is expressed. In short, when the transformation 
is from the subtle qualities to the gross qualities then there would 
increase four types of touch. 2 

THE EXTENT OF MATTER 

The molecules ( skandha ) and paramanu (atoms) are considered 
from the point of view of flow, are beginningless and without any 
change. Considered from the point of view of effects, it has a begin¬ 
ning and it is charac terised by change. Paramarius form themselves 
into skandhas and skandhas disintegrate into paramarius. 

The paramanus can remain in their original states for atleast 
a period of one samaya or at the most upto asahkhyata kala (innu¬ 
merable points of time). In the same way, if the molecule remains 

1. Bhagavati 14, 4. 

2. Jainadar&ana : Manana aur Mi mamsa, p. 175. 
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in its nature of molecule, it can do so atleast for one samaya and at 
the most for innumerable kala. 1 2 3 After this period, transformation 
is inevitable. 

From the point of view of ksetra (place), we can say the 
paramartu and skandha can remain in a particular point of space 
for a samaya or at the latest for innumerable points of time ( kala .) 

If a paramatta joins to form a molecule and again gets disinte¬ 
grated to its original nature of paramartu it might take one samaya 
or at the most asahkhyata kala.* 

The molecule with two atoms or the molecule with three atoms 
can come back to its original position paramarjus and that would take 
one samaya at least or nnanta kala (endless time) at the most. 9 

If a paramanu or a molecule moves from one point of space 
(aka&a prade&a) and returns to that very point of sapce, it might take 
one samaya or at the most ananta kala. 4 

A paramanu occupies one point of space, but a molecule may 
occupy one point of space, two, innumerable or numberless points 
of space. It may also pervade the entire lokakMa. We have already 
seen that the aggregate paramaws pervading the entire universe is 
called acittamahaskmdha. It is cosmos. 

APRADESITVA (NON-SPACIAL POSITION) AND 
SA PR A DESITVA (SPACIAL POSITION) 

Paramanu considered from the point of view of substance and 
spacial position can be considered as apradesi, as it does not occupy 
an extended point of space. But from the point of view of temporal 
extension, it is considered to be apradebi, because it is in one 
samaya, but if it is in more than one samaya, it is called sapradeii, 
as it covers extended space. From the point of view of bhava , 
(nature) a paramanu is apradebi (non-spacial), if it is one gwja (quality) 
but if it is characterised by many qualities it is sapradeii (spacial). 

1. Bhagavati, 5, 8. 

2. Bhagavati, 5, 8. 

3. Ibid, 5, 8. 

4. Ibid , 5, 8. 
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Considered from the point of view of substance, a molecule is 
sapradesl (extensive in spacial extension). The molecule’s extension 
is determined by the number of paramdrius it has. 

From the point of ksetra (space), skandha (molecule) is sapradesl 
(extensive) and also apradesi. A molecule which covers one point 
of space is apradesi, but if covers more than one point of space, it 
becomes sapradeii. 

From the point of view of kala (time), a molecule which has a 
duration of one samaya is apradesi . But if it remains for more than 
one samaya, it is sapradeii. 

From the point of view of bhava (nature), a molecule is chara¬ 
cterised by one quality it is apradesi. But if has more than one 
quality, it is sapradesl . 3 

MOTION OF MATTER v 

Paramanu is jada (unconscious) still it is characterised by 
motion. The motion of the paramanu is sometimes due to some 
cause and sometime without any cause. In fact, a paramanu is not 
always in motion. It is sometimes in motion and sometimes not. 
In one samaya, it can travel from one point of space in the universe 
to another point of space in the farthest point which is at a distance 
of innumerable yojanas. The characteristic of motion is inherent 
in the atom, although it may not always move. So, the principle of 
movement {pharma) is the principle due to which motion in paramjjfyu 
is possible. But the principle of Dharma is not the cause of the 
motion, it is only an efficient condition. 8 

A question arises, whether the motion in paramanu is due to 
itself or is caused by jtva. 

The answer is that paramapu does not move because of jtva, as 
paramaiyu is not transformed or combined into molecules, due to jiva. 
It is material in nature. And the cause is material only. Jiva has 
no power to move the pa ram opus. 


1. BhagavatT, 5, 8. 

2 . Bhagavati, 16, 8. 
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Paramanu can be described as being vibratory (sakampa) 1 and 
non-vibrate ( akarhpa ). It is not unsteady, and not constantly vibrating. 

A molecule with two atoms has both the characteristics, and 
expresses both the characteristics like—vibration and non-vibration. It 
being composed of two atoms it has spaciat vibration and also absence 
of special vibration. 

Molecules with three atoms express similar forms of vibration 
and non-vibration. For instance, in the molecule one atom may 
vibrate and the other may not, the two atoms may vibrate and the 
one may not, and two atoms may remain non-vibratory while the one 
atom may not. 

Molecules with four atoms may express all forms of permuta¬ 
tions of vibration and non-vibration. One spacial point may express 
vibration while others may not. While the other points of space 
may express vibration and the one point may not and so on. 

Molecules of five atoms and molecules upto the infinite number 
of atoms have similar characteristics of vibration and non-vibration. 

LIMITS OF MOTION OF PARAMANU 

The motion in paramapu has certain limits. The natural 
motion is always in straight lines. If there are some cross-effects of 
other paramaQUs and material particles, the motion gets curved. 
Jiva is not directly responsible for the motion in a paramariu as it is 
extremely subtle. But jiva can influence the motion of molecules 
big or small. As the maximum form of motion has been described, 
so has the minimum form of motion been described. A paramattu 
can move from one point of space to the other in slow motion in 
one samaya, The extension of the point of space is of the same 
extension as of paramapu. 

The motion in paramariu , as we have seen earlier, may be due 
to more inherent causes or due to some other external factors present 
in matter. When the motion in the paramapu starts, is difficult to 
say, but one thing is certain that after infinite number of points of 
time, par am am acts, Similarly, a paramanu may stop movement within 


1. Bhagavati, 5, 7, 
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one samaya or at the most within infinite part of avalika- 1 2 And after 
the infinite number of points of avalika the paramanu will definitely 
start motion. 

The atoms are unobstructible ( apratighaU ) and they can penetrate 
any object of any type. For instance, atoms can penetrate a thick 
wall built of cast iron. Even the mountain like Sumeru cannot 
obstruct the movement of paramartu. 

Sometimes the movement of the paramanu may be arrested by 
the particles of matter due to its contact with matter. But at that 
time paramaipi also affects the matter to which it has come in 
contact. 5 

THE SUBTLE NATURE OF PARAMANU 

The special characteristic of paramapu is that it can occupy a 
point of space and the same point of sapce can be occupied by 
another paramarju without any resistance. Similarly, the subtle 
form of molecule consisting infinite paramapus can occupy the same 
point without any resistance. This is the special characteristic of 
paramaifU. In this connection Acarya PJjyapada has pointed out that 
there is no difficulty in atoms and molecules in occupying same point 
of space without friction or resistance because they have no visible 
extension and they are subtle in nature. For this reason, infinite 
number of atoms and molecules can remain in one pradesa without 
any difficulty. 3 

For instance, a lamp lights a room to the fullest extent and 
this room can also merge the light of many other lamps. Similarly, 
the light of the lamp illumines the room fully; but if it is covered 
by a small pot, it restricts its illumioation to the pervasion of that 
very pot, 4 It is clear from this, that the material aspect of the 
atoms of matter have the characteristics of contraction and expan¬ 
sion. For this reason and because of the power of contraction etc., 

1. Avalika is 16777216th part of 48 minutes. 

2. Jainadariana aur Adhunika Vljnana, (Hindi), p. 37. 

3. Sarvarthasiddhi, 5, 16. Pjjjyapada. 

4. TatUarthasutra, 5, 16. 
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a paramartu can remain along with molecules in the same point of 
space. 1 2 

The subtle transformation is contraction of a paranianu and in 
this it is reduced, in its mass and effect. 

THE SCIENTIFIC VIEW OF PARAMAtyU 

If we study paramapu in a scientific way, we find that apu 
(atom) is of two parts. The central part is a nucleus in which 
there are two functions—the protons and the neutrons. The external 
part is the orbital shell. It contains electrons which move constantly 
with the velocity which is unimaginable. The volume of a nucleus 
is much smaller than that of an atom. If the orbital shell splits, 
then the circumference of an atom becomes smaller. These split- 
atoms are called stripped-atoms. In the language of the astrono¬ 
mical science that some stars have density which is two hundred 
times more than the densest object on our earth. Edington has said 
that if one ton (28 maunds) of nuclear matter is taken, it can be con¬ 
tained in a basket or in our pocket. A star has been discovered 
whose density is 620 tons (17360 maunds) for every cubic inch. 
This heavy weight of the stars is due to the stripped atoms and the 
atoms in these, are primarily nuclear and they have no orbital shells. 
The Jaina theory of atoms explains these phenomenon by means of 
the subtle process of movement in atoms. 8 

Modern science has shown that atoms are very subtle in exten¬ 
sion and the subtlety can be explained that 50,00,00,00,00,00,00,00,000 
(50 sahkkas) of atoms weigh 2 tolas and occupy only one tenth crore 
of an inch space. In the thickness of a cigarette-paper lakh of 
atoms may stay. A mole of dust in the air contains more than 
10,00,00,00,00,00,00,000 (ten nlla ) paramanus. 

The form of the atom orbits extension can also be measured if 
compared with the magnified size of a small drop of blood coming 
out of the bead, if we pull one hair. The drop of blood may be 
magnified in size to the extent of 7 feet in diametre. Even then the 
atoms inside it will have the diametre of 1/1000 of an inch. 3 

1. Dravyasahgraha. 

2. Munisri Hazarimal Sm?li Grant ha, p. 374. 

3. Jainadarsana aur Adhunika Vijnana, p. 47, 
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THE SIZE AND FORM OF THE MATTER 

The material-atom is one, without parts, without middle and 
without space. 

A molecule with two atoms is with parts, but without middle 
and it has spacial extension. 

A molecule with three atoms is without parts, it is with middle 
and has spacial extension. 

Molecules with even number of atoms have characteristics like 
the molecules with two atoms. And molecules with odd number of 
atoms express the characteristics possessed by molecules with three 
atoms. 

tn the Bhagavati sutra we get description of the four forms 
of the existence of atoms. 1 

(1) Dravya-sthanayu : It is the state when paramanu remains as 
paramanu and skandhas as skandhas i. e. molecules as molecules. 

(2) K$etra-slhanayu: This is the akasa pradesa, in which 
par am anus and skandhas exists. 

(3) A vagahana-sth'dnayu : The specified form and size of para- 
manus and skandha. 

The differences between ksetra and avagahana is that the first 
is pertaining to space while the second to the pudgala (matter) itself. 

(4) Bhava-sthanayu : In this form paramarms express the attri¬ 
butes of touch, taste, smell and colour, either in the form of 
para manus or in the form of skandha. 

EIGHT COMBINATIONS {VARGANA.S) OF PUDGALA 

Paramatjus have been classified into 8 forms of combinations 
on the basis of the intensity and extension. They are called vargapas. 

(1) Audarika vargapa : It is gross matter. This consists of the 
combination of paramapus to form gross bodies for the jivas, vegeta¬ 
ble, earth, water, fire and air. 

(2) Vaikriya vorgan a : In this, we get the aggregates of matter 
which have the capacity of expressing the qualities, like—short and 
large, light and heavy, visible and non-visible, etc. 


1. Bhagavati, 5, 7. 
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(3) Aharaka vargaya : This is the aggregate of matter formed 
by the paramanus and molecules with a capacity of forming body 
by Yoga-sakti. 

(4) Taijasa xargana t It is the aggregate of matter formed of 
the paratnatms with energy, 

(5) K arm ana vargapa : It is the aggregate of matter formed of 
the minutest particles of matter which are responsible for (he forma¬ 
tion of karma, like—jnanavaraniya etc. This forms the subtle body. 

(6) Svasocchvasa vargana : This is the aggregate of matter which 
enables the function of breathing. 

(7) Vacana varganli : The colleclion of matter which is respon¬ 
sible for speech. 

(8) Mano-varganta : This is the collection of minutest particle 
which are very subtle and which forms the mind for the sake of 
reflection and thinking. 

Matter is of infinite variety. Among them, the eight varieties 
mentioned above are prominent. These types of matter have graded 
existence forming from the gross matter which we get in earth, water, 
etc., to the subtlest form of matter in mind. One form of matter 
can be transformed into another form of matter due to the formation 
of molecules and the integration of paramaiyus in different intensities. 

According to the Jainas varganas of one type may also be 
transformed into another. 

The varganas like audarika , vaikriya, aharaka and taijasa have 
the qualities of eight types of touch and they are of the form of gross 
molecules. They possess the qualities—light or heavy, smooth and 
rough, etc. The vargapas like kdrmana varganas, bha$a and mano- 
vargapas have four types of qualities of touch. They arc sublte mole¬ 
cules and they have the qualities of cold and heat, viscouse and dry. 
Svasocchvasa vargana has four types of touch and also eight types of 
touch. 1 


1. Bhagavati 2,1. 
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EIGHT DISTINCTIONS OF PUDGALA 
The Jaina philosophers have studied the pudgala (matter) with its 
various distinctions, the like of which we do not get in other systems 
of philosophy. In modern science, we Snd recognition to large extent 
of the Jaina view of matter. According to Jainism the function of 
pudgala is ten-fold. (I) iabda (sound), (2) bandha (combination), 
(3) sauksmya (subtlety), (4) slhaulya (grossness), (5) sarhsthana (for¬ 
mation), (6) bheda (distinctions), (7) tama (darkness), (8) chaya (shade), 
(9) atapa (heat), (10) Udyota (cool-ligbt). 1 

v (I) SABDA (SOUND) 

Sabda (sound) is produced due to the friction of one molecule 
with the other. 2 The sound is the object of sense of hearing i, e. t 
ears, 

Vaisesikas do not consider sabda as a mode of matter. But 
they make it an attribute of akaia. Safikhya-darsana considers the 
formation of iabda as the sense cause of akasa. Jainas differ funda¬ 
mentally from the Vaisesikas and Sabkhya philosophers. They 
maintain that iabda (sound) is material in nature, because it becomes 
an object of sense-organ. Akasa is not material in nature. And 
it cannot produce sound. Similarly, akasa is not a product of sound 
as the Sahkhya philosophers say. Because iabda (sound) is material 
in nature and hence sabda (tantnatra) the subtle elements should also 
become material in nature. If sabdalanma’ra were to be material in 
nature its product akasa should also be considered as material. But 
akasa is not material in nature. Therefore akasa is not a product of 
sabdatanmatra. 

Secondly, akaia is a substance which is formless. It has no 
qualities like touch etc. But iabda has form and it has qualities of 
touch etc. It can be grasped. The substance which is formless must 
have qualities which would also be formless. And then it cannot bo 
grasped by the sense-organs which have form. The objects which 


1. (a) TaU\’arthasutra, 5, 24. 

(b) Dravyasabgraha, gatha 16. 

2. Pahcaslikdya, 71. 
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are formless cannot be grasped by the sense-organs which have 
form. 

Thirdly, sound is produced by the friction of molecules and 
due to the friction there would be echo and sound production. If 
sound were to be the qualities of akasa which is formless such inter¬ 
ruption of atoms and molecules would not be possible. 

Fourthly, sabda can be arrested and checked. If it were the 
quality of akasa how could it be possible to check the sabda. 

Fifthly, iabda has velocity ( gatimanata ), but aka&a is without any 
motion and is passive. 

Sixthly, argument would be considered from scientific point of 
view, sabda cannot traverse in space if there were no matter. If 
Sabda were the quality of akaia it would have penetrated into every 
point of akaSa. Because quality pervades the substance having that 
quality and there is no question whether there is the need of the 
presence or not. 1 

Jaina agama literature has elaborately discussed the nature of 
sabda as material in nature and also the characteristics of sabda in its 
various aspects, like—the production ( uipatti ), velocity (Stghragati), 
pervasion in the universe Qokavyapitva), stationary nature ( slhuitva ) 
and other forms. 2 According to Jambudvipaprajnapti the ringing of 
the bell ( sughosa ghanta) in a particular region will be echoed in a 
bell in a far of place even though there is no medium or transmission 
like the wires except the medium of air. This can explain the function 
of a radio. The sabda pervade the entire universe in a fraction of 
moment. This phenomenon was recognised and explained by Bhagavana 
Mahavira 2,500 years ago. 3 

We have already seen that sound is produced due to contact, 
friction and inter-action of the molecules formed by paramanus. 
Sabda is of two types (1) prayogika (practical, artificial) (2) vaisrcuika 
(natural). 


1. Munisrl Hazarimal Smrti Grantha, p. 381. 

2. Prajnapana, pada 11 

3. Jambudvipaprajnapti. 
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Prayogika —The production of the sound in this form is possible 
due to efforts and these efforts are of two types—due to speech and 
due to efforts without speech. (1) Bha$aimctka expresses some mean¬ 
ing. Therefore, it is called arthapratipadaka vani. (2) Abhajatmaka 
does not convey any meaning. Abhasatmaka sound is of four types 
(i) tata , (ii) vitata, (iii) ghana, (iv) sausira. 

The tata form of sound is produced by a musical instrument 
made of leather ( carma ) like mrdahga, pataha etc. The vitata sound 
is produced by musical instrument having streams, like— vlna. The 
ghana type of sound is produced by musical instruments like tala, bell 
etc. And sausira form of sound is produced by musical instruments 
which are to be blown through mouth, e. g., conch (Sahkha), flute, 
etc. 1 

The vaisrasika Sabda is all sounds produced without any effort 
on the part of an individual, for instance, the thunder of the clouds is 
vaisrasika sound. 

An individual grasps a sound and communicates it through 
language. The moment it is communicated through sound to other 
individuals, it passes on to other individuals. The sound so produced 
spreads in the akasa and the waves of the sound travel throughout 
space. If the intensity of the sound produced is low, the sound 
travels like the waves of the water for quite sometime for several 
yojanas and then the waves of the sound fade away. If the intensity 
of the sound produced is high, the waves of the sound travel to farther 
distances even upto the end of the world. 

The sound that we hear spoken by a particular person is not 
the original word of the person speaking. It is the sound waves that 
travels through akasa in the form of sabda. The sound waves so 
produced spread in all the six directions—east, west, north, south, 
up and down. 

If the waves of the sound spread in even combination ( samasrerii ) 
then we hear the misra sabda (combined). It implies that we hear the 


1. (a) Tattvarlharajavarttika, 5, 24, 2-6. 
(b) Sarvarthasiddhi, 5, 24. 
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sabdadravya that is uttered by an individual and the fabdadravya 
i. <?., contained the waves of the sounds. But if the waves of the 
sound are received in odd combination ( visrem ) we hear the sabda in 
the waves of the sound only. 1 

(2) BANDHA (COMBINATION) 

Bandha means tieing, joining and combination (sarhyojana). 
Two paramanus or more than two paramdrtus can come together and 
become bound together. Similarly, two or more molecules can also 
come together. In this way, the combination or the aggregate can be 
of two or more paramanus or two or more molecules. In sathyoga 
(joining together), there is the combination without any distance 
(antara rahita avasthana) but in bandha there is the identity or uni- 
sion of the aggregate. 

Bandha is of two types—(1) vaisrasika (natural) and (2) prayo- 
gika (artificial). 

Vaisrasika bandha is of two types—(a) sddi (with beginning) and 
(b) anadi (without beginning). Dharma, Adharma and Akaga have 
bandha which is without beginning, but in the case of matter the 
bandha has beginning. The paramanus may join together in a group 
of two or more and form molecules. These are formed at a parti¬ 
cular time and they have a beginning. They may also be disintegrated. 
The lightening, meteors, the flow of water, fire and rain-bow, etc. 
have a beginning. Therefore their formation is sddi. 

Prayogilca bandha is of two types—(a) ajivavi$ayaka i. e., conne¬ 
cted with non-living matter and (b) combination which is connected 
with the living and the non-living substance ( jlvajivavisayaka ). 

The bandha or union of paramanu in the case of wood and wax 
is of the ajivavisayaka types. The jivajivavisayaka which is conne¬ 
cted with the combination of the paramanus in association with jlva 
and ajba may be referred to those of karmic and quasi-£a/-mie 
(no-karma). The bondage of the soul with 8 types of karmas is 
called karma-bandha. The association of the soul with the bodily 


1. (a) Prajhapana, pada 11, (b) Nandi sutra 
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forms like audarika body etc., is called rtokanna-bandha. That is, it 
is associated with quasi -karmic material. 1 

(3) SAUK$MYA (FINENESS) V - ' ' 

Suksmata is related to fineness. It is of two types--(I) antya 
suksmata (the ultimate fineness) and, (2) apeksika suksmata (relative 
fineness). 2 The ultimate fineness to be found in the paramdnu. Th e 
relative fineness has a reference to relative extension of the objects. 
One object is finer and smaller in size than another object. For 
instance, the sizes of the fruits like the lemon and the mangoes vary 
in form. One is smaller than the other. 

(4) STUAVLYA (GROSSNESS) . 1 

Sthtfata refers to the largeness in size. It is of two forms : 
(1) antya sthuJata which is all-pervasive. It is mahaskandha. It is the 
cosmos. (2) Apeksika sthfdata is relative largeness of the size. It is 
concerned with determining the size of the objects. One object would 
appear larger than the others, if we compare the sizes of the 
objects, 3 for instance as we have seen earlier the size of a mango 
is larger than the size of betel nut. 

(51 SA&STHANA (FORM ATION) •. 

Samsthana connotes form or structural design. Samdhana is 
of two types. The first type of samsthana has been divided into two 
types as : (a) it is called ittham samsthana which related to geometrical 
forms like triangle, rectangle, circle, etc. (b) anittham samsthana 
refers to irregular forms. 4 It has no specific form. However it has 
various structural designs— regular or irregular and it has been classified 
into different types, utkara, curna, khan da, cQrnika, pratara and 
anucatana 

The second type of samsthana has reference to the different 
forms of the bodies which embody the jlva. It has also been classi¬ 
fied into different types of: (1) samacaturasra , nyagrodhu , sadika, 

1. Tattvartharajavarttika 5, 24, 10, 13. 

2. Ibid 5, 24. 14. 

3. TaUvdrlhardjavdrttika 5, 24, 15, 

4. Ibid 5, 24, 16. 
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vamana , kubja and hundaka. For instance, vamatta refers to a dwarfish 
body and kubja refers to hunch-backed body. 

(6) BHEDA (DISTINCTION) 

Bheda refers the disintegration of the molecules into different 
atoms or separation of some atoms from a molecule. 

(7) TAMA (DARKNESS) 

Tama is darkness. It is that which obstructs vision and which 
is opposite of light. 1 

The Indian philosophers like r.aiyayikas do not consider dark¬ 
ness ( andhakdra ) as a substance, referring to characteristics ( bhavat • 
maka dravya), but these philosophers give a negative interpretation 
of darkness implying absence of light. But if light is a substance 
conception in nature ( bhavatmaka in nature), it is necessary to con¬ 
sider darkness also as a substance. Because light has form so also 
the darkness has form. 

. Modern science does not give a negative interpretation of dark¬ 
ness. It is considered to be a positive substance, because darkness is 
possible due to infra-red heat rays. These rays could be found in 
the eyes of some of the animals like cats, owls, etc. The negative of 
the photographic plates expresses similar phenomenon. It shows 
that in addition to the visible light, ne have the invisible light which 
may be considered as darkness. 2 

(8) CRAY A (SHADE) • 

That which covers the light is called chaya (shade). 3 If light 
is obstructed by opaque bodies we get shade. Shade may be consi¬ 
dered as a form akin to darkness. But it is not absence oflight, it 
is to be considered as modification of matter. 

According to modern science, the visibility produced by the 
various combinatios of parmanus can also be considered in the light 
reflections and these reflections are of two types : (1) vdstavika 
(natural) and the other (2) ctvastavika (unnatural). Similarly, chayd 

1. Sarvarthasiddhi 5, 24. 

2. Munisri Hazanmal Stnrti Grantha, p. 385. 

3. Sanarthusidclhi 5, 24. 
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or shade can have reflections in these two types. We find that due 
to interferance bands of the counting machine when worked, give 
dark band. These are like the electronic effects. The dark band 
is not merely the absence of light, but it is the electronic effect, in the 
form of a dark band. 

The light can function through reflection ( darpapa ) and the 
refraction. These two functions can be natural or artificial. They also 
may be expressing different types of reflections and images. Inverted 
images would help formation qf the correct images, if reflected upon. 

(9) IT A PA. (HEAT) 

Atapa ?s heat. Tt is the heat ra>s of light, 1 By itself, it is 
cool but its light is hot. 

(10) UDYOTA (COOL-LIGHT) 

Udyoia refers to the rays of the light which give a cooling effect. 
It also gets cooled and its effect would be coolness, It is different 
from the heat of the fire. 

The Jainas have considered the cooling and heating effect as 
the forms ofligbt. This is a scientific approah to the problem and 
it shows remarkable insight and discriminating power into the 
phenomenon of light. 

Scientists have considered light as the continuous process 
of movement. They say that the cosmos contains the light rays 
which are moving with a velocity which is un-imaginable. Earlier it 
was considered that light has no mass, but recent scientists have 
begun to realise that light has also mass ( bhara ). It is characterised 
by electrical magnetism and every minute the light travels from the 
sun with unimaginable speed. 

Heat is considered to be a quality of the matter. From the 
scientific point of view, paramams have distinctions like dhananu and 
rnar.u and they are constantly in motion, and inter-penetration. 
Then they express themselves in the form of heat. 

Ordinarily, we find that electrical energy may be seen in two 
forms as gham vidyut (electricity produced from the friction of 


1. Sarvartkasiddhi 5, 24. 
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particles) and fate vidyut (electricity produced from water particles). 
•These two are the modes of matter. Scientifically considered, ghana 
and usrra are two forms of electrical energy. The basis of ghana is 
protons and the source of vklyutkanas is electron. When we find the 
lightning and the thunder produced, we find that there is friction of 
the proton and the electron particles and they produce electrical 
energy. This energy is accompanied by the sound. This process of 
radiation is called radio-active process. In ancient Indian science, the 
parantavu were not considered to be as capable of splitting. But 
modern science has shown that the ancient conception is wrong. It 
has been shown that when atom is split, infinite energy released. This 
is the principle for the manufacture of atom-bomb. 

We find that the principle of manufacturing the radio¬ 
transistors, telegraph is based on the fundamental conception of the 
material nature of the sound. Sound is a mode of matter. Just as the 
electrical energy transmits the sound-waves to far distance, so also the 
light waves transmit images to far off distances, so we find expressed 
in television. 

Tn Jaina literature, it has been described that every moment the 
objects in the universe are receiving reflections and spreading far and 
wide. These are caught and crystallied in mirrors and water, and 
other forms of matter. Television is based on this principle. 

Modern science has discovered the function of the X-rays. They 
are very subtle rays creating invisible effects. Therefore, we can say 
that the light as former mode of matter is expressed in such pheno¬ 
mena like X-rays etc. 1 Thus we find all the sense-experience arising 
out of touch, taste, smelt, etc., are nothing but modes of matter. 

FUNCTIONS OF PUDGALA 

The primary functions of jiva are six like ahara (food), iarira 
(body), indriya (sense-organs) svasocbhvasa (breathing), bhasa (speech) 
and manas (mind). These express fundamental functions of the cetana 
in various forms; and these are material in aspect. 


1. Munisri Hazarimal Smrti Grantha. 
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Acarya Nemicandra has pointed out that matter is responsible 
for the production of the body, Audarika sarira is due to auddrika 
vargands (clusters of paramdnus). Vaikriya sarira is formed by 
vaikriya vargands. Similarly ahdraka sarira is formed, by aharaka 
vargands. We can describe the svasochhvasa (breathing) based on 
ahdraka vargaitas in the same way. Taijasa body is formed due 
taijasa vargapas. The same can be said about bhasa and manas, and 
they are formed by the respective vargaiias (fine panicles of 
matter). 1 

It is not necessary to give a detailed description about the ahdra, 
indriya , svasochhvasa and bha$d. Jaina philosophers have made 
distinctions of sariras in the audarika, vaikriya, ahdraka, taijasa and 
kdrrnana into five types. We can experience the audarika sarira 
through the indriyas. The other forms of body cannot be seen 
through the sense-organs. They gradually become finer and finer. 2 
Taijasa and kdrmapa bodies do not interact with other bodies. They 
can move in lokdsasa according to their capacities. They do not suffer 
from any external bonds. These two fottns of bodies are associated with 
samsdri jivas from beg inning less times. They are with every 
jiva. Every jiva can have at the most lour bodies at a time. 3 4 But all 
the five bodies cannot co-exist because the vaikriya and the ahdraka 
functions do not simultaneously express themselves. The vaikriya 
function is generally possible in the pramatta dasd (in the 
uncontrolled state), 1 but such is not the case of ahdraka function. 
Formation of aharaka body is possible in the pramatta dasd. But 
when the ahdraka body is formed during the pure state of mind, 
apramatta avasiha is inevitable. Therefore, vaikriya and aharaka 
functions do not take place simultaneously. 

The mental functions are not possible without the material basis. 
While we think, thoughts emanate from the mind through the 


1. Gommatasdra jivakarjda 606-608. 

2. TativarlhasQtra 2, 38. 

3. Ibid 2, 41-44. 

4. Tatlvarthabhasya vrtti 2, 44. 
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molecules of mano-varganas . Tbe thought forms gets shape through 
mano-varganas and these flit across leaving behind their traces in the 
form of thought-processes. These thought-processes have their 
different types of durations. Some continue to remain in the mind, 
some flash across the mind and some create impact in the mind as 
mental traces through the mano-varganas. These mano-varganas, 
therefore, leave the raoemic traces on the cerebral and have their effect 
on body. 

In short, a samsari jiva is very closely associated with various 
forms as in the form of gross bodies and the subtle body and in the 
mental functions. In this sense, we can say the matter has a tremend¬ 
ous influence on the functions of the/wr and the formation of the 
universe as such. 



Principle of Punya (Merit) 

and Papa (Demerit) : 

a Study 

PRINCIPLES OF PUNYA AND PAPA ’ . 

Punya (merit) is auspicious karma-pudgalas and papa (demerit) 
is inauspicious kcuma-pudgaias. Both are ajlvatattva. 

A question may arise that the auspicious and inauspicious 
kannas, which are enumerated under principle of ajiva are the auspi¬ 
cious and inauspicious tendencies of atman; and the tendencies of 
atman should be jiva, i. e.„ jiva-rupa, they cannot be ajiva. Why 
merit and demerit are enumerated under ajlvatattva ? 

The question is answered as —the auspicious and inauspicious 
tendencies of atman are mental, physical and vocal. These are 
enumerated under the influx (asravatattva). 1 Here the punya and 
papa, only means that the karma-pudgalas which are attractated by the 
psychological, physiological aud vocal tendencies of atman and are 
connected with jiva; if they are auspicious, they are punya and if 
inauspicious, they are papa. The auspicious and inauspicious 
tendencies of atman are bhava-punya and bhava-papa. As the result of 
atmic tendencies, the karma-pudgalas gets connected with the atman, 
they are called as drav ya-punya and dravya-papa. Hence the tendencies 
of atman are bhava-punya and bhava-papa, while the druvya-punya 
and cravya-papa are pudgalas — ajlvatattva. 

As the atmic tendencies are of innumerable types so the cause 
of punya and papa (merit and demerit) are also innumerable. Still 


1. Tattvarlhasutra, 6/1-2 
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due to behavioural point of view, many causes are enumerated of these 
are described in agamcts like Sthanaftga etc. 

TYPES OF PUNY A AND PAPA 

Auspicious karma-pudgalas are called puny a. It can be acquired 
by the auspicious deeds, like—to have sympathy and kindness toward* 
the poor and distressed people and serve them, philanthropic deeds, to 
be glad to see good charactered people etc. 

Agamas have told that jiva can acquire pupya by the nine deeds. 
These are— 

(1) Anna pupya —to give food to the hungry ones keeping kind¬ 
ness and with faith and devotion to saints. 

(2) Pdnapupya —to give drinking water to the thirsty people. 

(3) Layana punya—Layana means shelter. Everybody should give 
shelter (i.e., place for living) to the needy persons. 

(4) Sayana punya— Sayana means to give space for sleeping. 

(5) Vastra punya —to give cloths to the needy persons. 

(6) Marta-pup v a—to think that every body should be happy, 
none should be sorrowful, etc. 

(7) Vacana punya —It means to acquire punya by sympathetic 
and sweet’words. 

(S) Kaya punya—A. man may acquire punya, if he serves others 
by his boby. This type of pupya can be acquired by physical 
auspicious activities. 

(9) Nama§kara Punya —This type of punya is acquired by vinaya . 
To bow to the elders, virtuous and meritorious people is the cause of 
this type of punya . 

In other words, it can be said that the pupya can be acquired by 
giving food, drinking water, medicine, etc., and to give place to rest 
to the needy persons, to have good feelings to every one, to speak 
sweet and advantageous words and to do good deeds by body. To bow. 
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keeping devotion and faith in heart towards the dev a, guru and 
dharma is also the cause of acquiring puny a. 

Acarya (Jmaswati tells, the auspicious mental, bodily and vocal 
activities are puny a. 1 Auspicious and meritorious karma-pud galas are 
called punya.~ 

Demeritorious karmas are papas. 2 3 In other words, due to papa 
atman could not do auspicious deeds. 4 

There many causes of papa, yet, briefly, eighteen causes are 
described in the agamas. These are also called papa-sthdna (the homes 
of papa). These are enumerated as under ;— 

1. Himsa (violence) 

2. Mffd (to tell a lie) 

3. Caurya (theft) 

4. Abrahmacarya (non-celibacy) 

5. Parigraha (covetuousness) 

6. Krodha (anger) 

7. Mana (pride) 

8. Maya (deceit) 

9. Lobha (lust or greed) 

10. Raga (attachment) 

11. Dvesa (detachment) 

12. Kalaha (to make dispute) 

13. Abhydkhydna (to nickname anybody, to call bad names) 

14. Paisunya (back-biting) 

1. Tattvdrthsutra, 6/3. 

2. (a) Sutrakrtahga, Silahka-Vrtti, 2/5/16 p. 127. 

(b) Muldcara-Vrtti—acarya Vasunandi , 5/6. 

(c) Samavdyahga — Abhdyadeva-V rtti, i, p. 6. 

(d) Saddarsana Samuccaya, Guna-Vrtti , p. 137, 

3. ( a ) Pancdstikaya-Vrtti — Amrtcandracarya, 108. 

(b) Samavayahga — Abhayadeva-Vrtti, 1, p. 6. 

(c) §addarsana Samuccaya, Guna-Vrtti, 47, p. 137. 

4. (a) Sar v art has iddhi, 6/3. 

(b) Tativdriha-Srutsdgariya-Vrtti, 6/3. 
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15. Para-ninda (to blame) 

16. Raii-Arati {Rati means inclination towards demerit and arati 
denotes non-inclination towards auspicious deeds.) 

17. Maya Mrsavada (deceitful lie) 

18. Mithyadarsana (delusion). 

From the spiritual point Of view, merit and demerits both are 
bondages. Indian thinkers have widely discussed these merits and 
demerits. Mimahsakas gave too much force to acquire merits. They 
regarded puny a (merit) as the aim of life. But Jain philosophy, by the 
different points of view, regarded puny a as heya (abandonable) Jnyeya 
(knowable) and upadeya (acceptable), By the ooumenal point of view, 
pupya and papa—both are abandonable. Puny a is charming while 
papa reverse to it, i.e., uncharming. Puny a is golden fetters while 
papa is iron fetters. Being sparkling and charming, the golden fellers 
is a bondage to atman. It also bounds the atman, as that of iron-fetters. 
There is n« difference, if a sword is made of gold or iron. Both can be 
used equally to kill anybody. In the modern language, puny a can be 
termed as first class imprisonment, while papa as rigorous imprison¬ 
ment. But, for getting salvation, both are to be discarded. 

According to behavioural point, pupya can be called better 
than papa. Due to papa, jiva has to bear the agonies of hell, and 
many kinds of miseries and pains, disfame etc., in this world. While as 
the result of punya Jiva gets the joyful heaven-life and fame, pleasure 
etc in this world. The pupya is like a shadow of tree. A traveller, 
after a long journey, under sharp sun-light, gets relief in the shadow 
of a tree; so jiva, during the long-long rigorous journey of his 
mundane life, gets rest and relief by the punya. Hence punya is regar¬ 
ded better and self-soothing. 

TWO KINDS OF PUtyYA 

Acaryas described two kinds of punya. These are 

(1) Punyanubandhl puriya- This type of punya (merit) is 
virtuous both in operation (udaya) and result (phala-bhoga). It also 

paves the way to salvation to jiva . 

(2) Papanubandhi punya — This is a punya, which gives joy to 
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jiva, during operation; but leads it towards the wrong deeds. During 
this type of merit jiva earns papas. 

For example, a man gets all types of worldly luxuries by his 
previously acquired meritorious deeds and in this life also he 
becomes virtuous, does philanthropic deeds, he keenly absorbs himself 
in such activities which may lead to the salvation, he acquires new 
purtyas, while enjoying the consequences of previously acquired 
punyas. It is called pupydmtbandhl punya. 

On the other hand, a man gets all means of happiness in world; 
but he leads a sinful life and earns new papas as the result of his bad 
activities. This kind of punya is called papanubadhi punya; because it 
is a cause of new papas. 

In the Jajna literature, punyanubandhl punya is described like a 
guide, who leads atman to hts ultimate goal, i.e., salvation. 

Quite reverse to it, papanubandhi punya is like a robber, who 
robs everything and makes man a beggar. So, this type of pupya robs 
aU the previously earned punyas; and becomes a cause of downfall of 
jiva. 

Hence, punyanubandhl punya is regarded acceptable ( upddeya ) 
and papanubandhi as abandonable (heya). 

TWO KINDS OF PAPA 

Like punya, papa is also of two kinds. These are— 

(1) Papanubandhi papa-—Troublesome in present experience 
and also acquires sinful karmas for future. 

(2) Punyanubandhl papa —Troublesome in present experience 
but acquires meritorious karmas for future. 

The first kind of papa is troublesome both for present and 
future. Because, due to this type of papa, jiva experiences agonies, 
pains, disfame etc., in this life and also absorbs himself in sinful 
activities, so he acquires papa-kannas for future also. For example, 
butcher, fisherman are the men of this type. 

The second type of papa is troublesome; but it acquires merits 
(pupyas) for future. Because, due to this papa, though, man experien- 
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ces miseries in present, but he absorbs himself in auspicious activities, 
so he earns punyas for future. Such persons are called as papanu- 
bandhl puny a jivas. 

Hence, the principle of papa and puny a is described in the Jaina 
literature with various points of view. By the noumenal point of 
view, being the fetters for atman, regarded abandonable and kept in 
one category. While by behavioural point of view, papa is outrightly 
abandonable; but pupya is acceptable uplo some extent. Because, 
on account of this, atman may progress and get the path of salvation, 
which is the ultimate goal and real home of mundane soul. 


□ 



Principle of Asrava (Influx) : 

a Study 

PRINCIPLE OF ASRAVA (INFLUX) 

The asrava, in Jain a gam as and philosophy is defined, thus—the 
thoughts, words and activities, by which the pudgalas of karma - 
vargams fiow-jn, to get connected with atma-pradehas, is asrava. In 
other words, psychological, vocal and physiological activities— 
vibrations (yoga) of atman, is asrava. 1 

Atman and pudgala, both are of opposite nature. The qualities 
of atman are—knowledge, consciousness and bliss; while that of pudgala 
are—touch,taste, smell and colour i. e„ rapt; it is also totally senseless, 
without consciousness and any kind of feeling. Pudgala is rupl while 
atman is arupl- 

Until and unless atman remains in his own self nature, karmas 
do not inflow; but as soon as atman, due to delusion, attracts towards 
other objects i. e„ para-bhava or vibhava, the pudgalas of karmana- 
vargapa, which are called as karmas, flow-in. The way of flowing-in 
of karmas is called asrava. Atman gets karmas through asrava. 

As in a pond, water conies through a channel so the karmas 
come to the atman through asrava. Hence, asrava or influx means the 
way of karmas to come to atman. 

FIVE TYPES OF ASRAVA 

The causes of bondage are five, viz., mithyatva (wrong-belief), 

I. (z) Sarvarthasiddhi, 6)2. 

(b) Sutrakrtabga-Silahka-vrtti, 2/5/17, p. 128, 

(c) Avasyaka-Haribhadriya-Vrtti, Mai. Hem. Hi. p. 84. 

(d) A dhyatmasara, 18/131. 
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avirati (vowless ness), pramada (negligence), kasaya (passion) and yoga 
(psychophysical activities). The thoughts of atman by which karmas 
Bow-in, is called bhavasrava, and flowing-in of karmic matter is dravya- 
srava■ The emergence of karma-poryaya in the matter and coming upto 
atman is dravyasrava. Though wrong belief etc., five causes arc called 
as thought-influx ( bkavasrava ): but really at the first moment these 
are the efficient causes of psycho-physical activities, which is the 
immediate cause of attracting the karmic matter. So these (wrong- 
belief etc.,) are called thought-influx. The next momentary thoughts 
are bondage. According to the varying intensity of thought-influx, the 
karmic matter is attracted and attached with the soul. 

The description of the five causes, i. e., wrong belief etc., is, 
briefly, as under— 

1. WRONG BELIEF (MITHYATVA) 

It means reverse or contrary belief; or lack of metaphysical 
knowledge. Dus to wrong belief, a person considers non-living as living 
matter and vice-versa, he also cannot differentiate between dharma 
(path of salvation) and adharma (cause of bondage). He remains in 
illusory state. 

Wrong belief is of two types : fl) natural ( naisargika or sahaja') 
and (2) grasped (grhftd). Due to both of these wrong beliefs, the 
truth-seeking tendency cannot arise in the jtva. He exposes his belief 
in pseudo deities ( ku~deva ), pseudo-religion ( ku-dhartna ), pseudo- 
saints (ku-guru) and public follies ( Joka-mudhata ). 

Wrong belief is the root cause of the infinite samwra. 

2. VOWLESSNESS (AVIRATI) 

Vowlessness means lack of control over five senses and mind. In 
this state, jiva does not renounce the sensual pleasures, even he has 
no wish to do so. He wants to enjoy' sensual pleasures and has no 
inclination towards renunciation. Due to the intensive passions atman 
cannot accept the vows of a monk (sramartacaritra) and not even 
householder’s vows. 

3. NEGLIGENCE (PRAMADA) . 

Negligence is the lack of enthusiasm towards the spiritual 
progress. It is of fifteen kinds, viz; (1-4) talks about food (bhojan- 
katha), women ( stri-katha ), ruler ( raja-katha ) and state ( desa~kathd), 
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(5-8) four passions —anger, pride, fayrocrisy and greed (9-13) five 
kinds of sensual enjoyments, (14) sleep (15) affection. Being indulged 
in these fifteen kinds of woridy activities, the jlva forgets his own 
welfare and gives no preference to salvation-path {mokqa irai’g.) 
Consequently, jlva begins to acquire papa-Icarmas. Whether he does 
or does not the sinful deeds, yet, on account of negligence, papas are 
acquired. 

This is why, Bhagawana Mahavlra said to his first disciple 
Ganadhara Gautama— 

“Gautama ! Always be careful and do not be negligent for a 
single moment.” 

4. PASSIONS (KAslYA) 

Passions ( kasaya ) are the root cause of misery, pain and agony 
etc , to jlva. Thse are the main causes of transmigration of the jlva. 1 

Really the velocity of passions is very great. These are passions, 
which moves the jlva in the circle of life and death. As the passions 
extinguish, the circle of life and death stops. The passions keep the 
tree of transmigration green. Sayyambhava Suri said—‘The uncon¬ 
trolled passions keep (he root of transmigration fresh, due to them it 
can not dry.’ 2 

Passions are spiritual defects. May these be manifest or not, yet 
they make defective the inherent qualities of atrnan. On account of 
these, atman gets the pains, miseries and agonies etc., upto long-long 
time in this world. Acarya Virasena in Dhavla , says that passions 
make the karma- field fertile. 

Passions are four in number,viz., anger ( krodha ), pride ( mdnu), 
deceitfulness {maya) and greed (fobha). These are classified into two 
categories, i. e., attachment ( raga ) and aversion (dvesa). Anger and 
pride are dvesa , while deceitfulness and greed are raga. 

The four types of passions are fundamental passions. Besides 
these there are nine types of passions more. These are called 
no-kasayas (quasi-passions). 

1. Pratikramanctsutra-Vrlti — Acarya Nami 

2. Dasavmkalika, S. 
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Some acaryas have also classified four fundamental passions in 
many other ways, in raga and dvesa. 

These raga-dvesas (attachment and aversion) are the main 
asravas (influx). Nyciya-sutra, Gita and Pali Tripilaka literature also 
ascertain the raga-dvesas the root of demerit or sin. 

5. PSYCHO-PHYSICAL VIBRATIONS (YOGA) 

The vibrations caused in alma-pradesas , due to mental, vocal 
and bodily movements, is called yaga. In Yogabhasya etc., yoga is 
described as the check of mental activities; but Jaina philosophy 
differs at this point. In Jaina philosophy yoga signifies the mental, 
vocal and physical activities. These activities make the contact of 
karma-pudgalas with the atma-prade§as, so these activities are called 
yoga and to check-up or control these yogas is termed as dhydna 
(meditation). 

Literally the word yoga means to add, to join, to contact. Jaina 
philosophy uses this term in the meaning—to contact the karma- 
pudgalas with atma-pradesas ; while yoga philosophy means to join 
atma with paramatma. 

Really, atman is an active substance. Due to mental, vocal, 
physical movements, the vibrations in atma-pradeses are caused. This 
activity continues upto 13th gunasthdna (soul stage) i. e., kevalin state. 
The complete check up of yogas is possible only in 14th gunasthana. 
In this stage of soul the jlva becomes quite pure. According to Jaina 
philosophy, jlva can attain nirvana (salvation) only after the destruc¬ 
tion of karmic, filth and yogic movements. 

Yoga is influx (asrava). Auspicious mental, vocal and physical 
activities causes auspicious influx (subha-asravd) ; while inauspicious 
activities becomes the cause of inauspicious influx ( asubha-asrava ). 
Inauspicious influx is also called meritorious ( Punya-asrava ); while 
inauspicious influx denotes demeritorious (papasrara). 

TWO-FOLD DISTINCTIONS OF INFLUX ( ASRAVA) 

Influx (asrava) is of two kinds—(1) Subtle influx (/ryapathic 
asrava) and (2) Samparayika asrava (activities backed by passions'). 

Considered by the point of view of bondage, irydpathic asrava, is 
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is not the cause of bandha. Due to this kind of influx karmic pudgalas 
flow in; but they does not combine with atma~prade§as; because the 
cause of bondage are passions and in this type of inflow, there is no 
existence of passions. 

Samparayika asrava being backed by passions, is the cause of 
bondage. So, it is abandonible, for getting salvation. , , , 

INFLUX (JSRAVA) IN BUDDHIST LITERATURE 
The original Buddhist literature is written in Pali language and 
in Pali word asrava' is transformed as asava. Discussing asava in Pali 
literature, it is said— Avidya is the cause of accepting any thing stable; 
while really it is unstable. Asava is the cause of this avidya 
(delusion). 

Asava is distinguished into four types : 

(1) Kamasava —Desire to get sensual pleasures. 

(2) Bhavasava —Desire of life, i. e., non-desire towards death. 
Due to this aseva. man wishes to live in the same body for a long 

time. „ ,,, 

(3) Dr$yasava— Opposite point of view that of Buddha 

philosophy. 

(4) Avidy asava— To accept unstable things as stable etc. 

Asava is the general result of avidya ; while sorrow, pain etc,, are 

special results. 1 

Professor Jacobi holds the view that “all the three words 
asrava . sathvara and nirjara are as old as Jainism itself. Bauddhas 
havi borrowed the word asrava from Jainas, which is the most 
important among all the three. The Bauddhas use this word in the 
same meaning, as that of Jainas; but they make difference in literal 
usage. The cause of this difference is—they do not accept karmas 
as real entity and also does not accept atman ; and the existence of 
asrava is only possible in atman. This also proves that karmavada 
(theory of karmas) is the original thing of Jainas and it is much more 
ancient than the beginning of Buddhism.” 8 

1. (a) In Ahguttaranik ay a (3/58, 6, 63), three kinds of asravas are 

described—(1) kamasrava (2) bhavasrava and (3) avidyasrava. 

(b ) Jfaadharma-sar (Hindi), p. 121. 

2. Encylopedia of Religion and Ethics, p. 472. 



Principles of Samvara and Nirjara: 

A Study 

PRINCIPLE OF SAiiVARA 

To check the influx (asrava) is sathvara. It is the principle, 
opposite to influx {asrava). It checks the inflow of karmic matter. 
Asrava (influx) is like a channel through which the karmic matter 
flow-in. By checking the same channel to stop the inflow of karmic 
matter is samvara. The main function of saihvara, is to check the 
impure activities of atman, which are due to attachment and aversion 
(raga-dvesa). 

Samvara is the activity of checking inflow (asrava). 1 On account 
of sathvara new karmas could not come and get contact with atma- 
pradeSas. 

There are two types or divisions and kinds of Samvara— 
(1) Dravya Samvara (material check-up of influx) and (2) Bhdva- 
sathvara (thought check-up of influx). 2 


1. (a) Tattvarthasutra, 9/1 

(b) Yogasastra, 79 

2. (a) YogaSastra, 79-80 

(b) Sthanabga, 1/14 (Tika) 

(c) Saptatattva■ prakarana—Hemacandra S uri, 112 

(d) Tattartba-sarvarthasiddhi, 9/1 
(<?) Dravyasahgraha, 2/34 

(/) Paficastikaya, 2/142, Amrtcandra-Vrtti. 

(g) Pancastikdya, 2/142, Jayasena-Vrtti. 
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Dravyatamvara (material cbeck-xip of influx) means the check¬ 
up of receiving the karma-pudgalas ; while bhavasathvara (thought 
check-up of influx) includes to give up the activities which are cause 
of increasing the circle of life and death, and to indulge himself in 
his own spiritual suddhopayaga (natural conscious attentiveness). 
So, samiti (vigilance), gupti (self-restraince) etc., are regarded as 
bhava-sathvara (thought check up of influx). 

An example will be sufficient to clearly understand the subject 

Suppose, a man is throwing off water so that the pond may be 
empty. He is working hard ; but the water of pond is as much as 
before was. What is the reason ? The reason is that the water is 
regularly flowing in through the channels. How the pond may be 
empty ? He should first of all check-up the channels so that water may 
not flow in. Then he should throw off the water. By this process 
the pond will be empty. 

So is the position of sathvara. 

Now let us express the above example. 

The atman is a pond. The karma is like a water, which is 
filled in. Asravas are the channels though the medium, new karmas 
regularly coming, as water flows in through channels. A devotee is 
throwing off karmas by meditation and penances; but he does not 
check-up the channels through which newly bound karmas are 
regularly flowing in. Imagine, how could he accomplish his goal 
of mukti or to be free from the ties of karmas ? 

Hence, sathvara or to check-up the inflow of karmas is too 
much essential to get salvation. 

TYPES OF SAiiVARA 

Gupti (self-resiraince), samiti (vigilance), uttama k$ama (excellent 
forgiveness) etc. ten iramana dha r mas, anupreksa (reflection), 
parisaha-jaya (victory over the hinderances during penances) and 
charitra (right conduct) are the ingredients of sathvara, according to 
TaUvarthasutraA By all these, the sathvara becomes complete. The 


l. Tattvarthasutra , 9/2. 
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game view is adopted in Navatattvaprakarana , l 2 3 with slight difference 
in order. But the ingredients are the same as described by Umaswati 
in his TaUvarthasiitra. 

Regarding the number of ingredients of samrnra, there are many 
traditions. 

But mainly there are five types of sathvara s — 

1. Samyaktva —to be free from wrong faith ( mithyatva ). 

2. 1 rata —To renounce all the eighteen kinds of sinful activities. 

3. Apramada —to have a keen desire towards auspicious deeds 
or dharrna. 

4. Akasdya —subsidence (upafama) of anger, pride, greed, hypoc¬ 
risy etc. 

5. Ayoga —stopping all the mental, vocal and bodily activities. 

Besides these, to give up all the sins, like—violence, falseness, 
stealing, cohabitation, or sexual desire., hallucination (murchd) of 
possessions; to control all the five senses and to control the mental, 
vocal and physical activities are also samvara. In this way, there are 20 
types of Samvara* 

Sri Devon dr a Sfiri tells 57 types of Sathvara, viz., 5 Sam hi 
(vigilance), 3 gupti (self-restraince), 10 iramana dharmas (excellent 
forgiveness etc.) 12 Amtprekfas (reflections), 22 parTsaha-jaya (victory 
over the hinderaoces during penances) and 5 caritra (right conduct). 4 5 

Svsami Kartikeya in his Dvadajanuprekfd* tells only four kinds 
of sathvara. These are—(1) Samyaktva-samvara. (2) Virati sathvara. 
It is of two kinds—(i) partial or small vows . ( Deia~\irati ) and 
(ii) great vows or complete vows (jnahavrata). Partial vows are for 


1. Navatattva-prakaratia 25. . 

2. (a) Sthanahga, 5/2/4IS. 

(b) Samavayafiga, 5. 

3. There is the description of 5 great vows in— Pra&na-Vvakarapa, 
sathvara dvara ; Sthanafiga 5/2/418 and 10/1/79. 

4. Nava-tattva-prakarapa, 42. 

5. Dvadaianuprek$a — sarhvaranuprekja, 95. 
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house-holder and great vows for a monk. (3) Kasaya samvara 
(passions), and (4) Yogabhava samvara, i.e., stopping the activities of 
of mind, body and speech. 

Acarya Kundakunda in Samaysara 1 tells four types of Samvara. 
(1) mithyatva (wrong faith) (2) ajnana (nescience), (3) avirati 
(vowlessness) and (4) yoga (activities of mind, speech and body)— 
these are asravas; and to stop all these is sadwara. Hence, samvara 
is also of four types. 

As far as there is asrava, due to it, the atma-pradesas (the space- 
points of atman) always remain vibrating. This vibration stops only 
when the inflow of karmas checked up. So, it can be said that 
the restlessness of atma-pradesas is asrava and the calmness is 
sothvara. The restlessness of atma-pradeias, which is due to asrava 
turns info calmness, as soon as the asrava or influx of karmas is 
stopped. Due to asrava there is regular inflow of karma-pudgalas in 
atma-pradesas and this inflow is stopped by samvara * Therefore it 
i* definite that the main cause of transmigration ( santsara) are asrava 
(influx) and bandha (bondage) while that of salvation are samvara 
(stopping of influx) and nirjara (shedding or annihilation of karmas). 1 2 3 

BUDDHIST CONCEPTION OF SAMVARA 

Tathagata Buddha also accepts samvara. in Ahguttaranikaya, he 
tell# that asrava can be checked up by samvara. There the division of 
sathvara is as follows;— 

(1) By senses (indriyas)— By the samvara (checking up) of 
senses, the type of airavu, which is possible due to senses, extinguishes. 

(2) By pralisevana— If a man does not eat food, drink water, 
wear clothes and take medicine, etc., then his mind can not be happy 
and due to unhappiness he is bounded with karmic ties. Therefore, 
to keep the mind happy, he should take all these things. By this the 
inflow of karmas is checked up. 


1. Samayasara, 190-191. 

2. Tattvartha-sarvarthasiddhi, 9/1 

3. Tattvartha-sarvarthasiddhi, 1/4 
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But here be ( Tathagata ) warns that if food is taken for tasteful¬ 
ness than it would be the cause of asrava (inflow of kartnas). 

(3) By adhivasana (tolerance)—A man, who wants to tolerate 
the physical hardship then he does not Jjke bodily pleasures. For such 
a man, the tolerance of bodily hardships is the cause of checking 
up the inflow of kartnas (asrava-nirodha) 

(4) B yparivarjana (forbearance)—Fierce animals, like—elephant, 
lion, tiger etc., and poisonous creatures, like—scorpion, snake etc., 
the places full of thorns, the meantype friends etc.,—all these are 
painful to a man. Therefore, all of these should be forbidden. By it, 
also, the asrava could be checked-up. 

Here, it can be said that the Tathagata Buddha does not believe 
in Kayaklesa tapa (mortification of the body). He wants that the 
devotees and monks should forbid all the painful circumstances and 
should live in peaceful places, so that the external causes of karma- 
bandha (bondage of kartnas) may not arise. 

(5) By vinodana —A devotee and a monk and even a layman 
should not indulge in the vain discussions, like— hijhsa-Vitarka (violent- 
discussions), papa-vitarka (discussions regarding sins), kama-vitarka 
(discussions regarding mean and false desires, sensual pleasures etc.,); 
because all of these are bandhaka-vitarkas (bounding discussions for 
atman). By forbidding these bandhaka-vitarkas , this type of asrava can 
be checked up. 

(6) By bhavana (reflection)— Asrava is also possible due to inauspi¬ 
cious reflections. If a roan does not indulge himself in the auspicious 
reflections then the reverse, i. e., inauspicious kartnas may flow in. 
For stopping these inauspicious karmas or asrava, a man should 
always keep auspicious thoughts in his heart and head. 1 2 

Ahguttaranikaya also asserts that the checking up of avidya 
(hallucination) is the checking up of asrava .* 


1. Ahguttaranikaya, 6/58. 

2. Ibid, 6/63 
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PRINCIPLE OF NIRJARA V > 

Nirjara means the annihilation or shedding off the karmas . In 
the order of sapta tattvas (seven essential elements), it comes after 
sathvara. Sathvara stops the inflow of new karmas ; while nirjara means 
the destruction of previous bound karmas. As the water of a pond dries 
up by the sharp sun-light, air, etc., if the inflow channels have been 
stopped. So the karmas, previously bound with the dtma-pradesas 
are annihilated gradually, if the inflow of new karmas have been 
stopped by sathvara. By this point of view nirjara means the partial 
separation of karma-vargatyas from the atma-pradesasd According to 
Dvadaiamtpreksa, nirjara means the separation of karma-vargapas 
or aggregate of karmic matter from atma-pradesas .* Umaswati says in 
his Tattvarihabhasya, being ripen by penances etc., the separation of 
karmas is called nirjara . a 

Suppose, a man is washing his dirty coat with washing powder 
or soap; but the dirt does not come out at the very moment. It comes 
out gradually as the soap enters through the threads of the coat. As 
much as the soap enters through the threads, the filth conies out. 
This can be an example of nirjara. The ascetic or devotee as much 
indulges himself in penances, so much the karma-vargapas separate 
from atma pradesas. Here we may take coat or cloth as atman, the 
threads of which it is made as pradesas and filth as the karma- 
varganas or the karmic matter. The ascetic has checked the inflow of 
new karmas by sathvara and began the penances; but the filth of 
previously accumulated karmic matter takes time to separate. As much 
as the filth of karmas removed from atman, so much the spirit or 
soul becomes pure. Complete exhaustion of karmas is the pure state 
of soul and this is the salvation. 

Nirjara is like the ladders for getting the pure state of soul. As 
a man reaches the upper storey by step by step and every step should 
be firm and steady. So to get salvation atman also have to march 
forward by steady steps. 

1. Tattvartha-sarvarthsiddhi, 1/4 

2. Kartikeya-dvdda&anuprekfa, 66. 

3. Tattvartha-bha^ya, Haribhadriya-vritti, 1 /4. 
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Nirjara is of two kinds, viz., (i) sakanta nirjara and (ii) akama 
nirjara. 

The shedding of karmcis on account of vrata (vows) etc., is called 
sakama nirjara and the annihilation of karmic matter, ripen itself is 
akama nirjara. 1 2 In akama nirjara, karmic matter separates itself after 
fruition and giving effects. 

Vachaka Umaswati gives two types of nirjara, as (i) abuddhipiir- 
vaka (without the use of intellect) and (2) kusalamula (with intellect). 
The karmic experience which the jiva gets unintellectually in the 
narak gatis etc., is called abuddhipQrvaka nirjara. The nirjara or 
shedding off karrnas by penances, vows etc., is kuSalamfila.* 

Swatni Kartikeya also describes two types of nirjara . He says 
that the fruition power (the power by which the atman experiences 
the effects of the karmans) of knowledge obscuring karmans etc,, 
(jnanavarantya karma etc.) eight karmans is called their intensity 
{anubhagu or rasa or vipaka.) After the operation ( udaya ) of 
karrnas and giving their fruits to atman the karma pudgalas are 
separated from atma-prade&as. It is called nirjara (shedding off the 
karrnas). It is of two kinds—(l) s wa-kala-prapta (at the completion 
of duration of time), and (2) tapah-krta (by penances etc.). 

The first type of nirjara or the exhaustion of previously 
accumulated karrnas i. e., swa-kalaprapta nirjara is always in existence 
of all the jivas of four gatis. It is regular, without any interruption. 
The second type nirjara , tapah-krta nirjara can be done only the 
vowful (vratayukta ) jivas, i. e., the jivas who have accepted the 
vows. 3 

The Candraprbhacarita states—the exhaustion of karrnas i. e., 
nirjara is of two types, viz., (1) Kala-krta (by the completion of dura¬ 
tion of time) and (2) upakrama-kita. After experiencing the effects 
of karrnas, the shedding off the karma-pudgalas is kalaja nirjara 


1 . Dharmasarmdbhyudayam 21 / 122 - 23 . 

2. Tatlvartha-bhafya 9/7 

3. Dvadaianuprekfa — Nirjardnuprek^d, 103-104. 
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(separation of karmas on the completion of the duration of time). 
The upkrama-k rta nirjara takes place by penances etc. 1 

The Tattvarthasara states—after the experience of effects, the 
annihilation of karmas, is vipakaja nirjara, and to experience the 
karmas, which are not in operation, bringing in operation avalika 
(i udayavalika ) is avipakaja nirjara. * 

Really, akama-nirjara is automatic. It needs no efforts on 
the part of atman. The other names swakalaprapta, abuddhipurvaka , 
kala-krta, etc., also denotes the same fact. Ail the thinkers have 
the same opinion about this type of nirjara', but they differ 
regarding sakama-nirjara. 

Some of the differences of great thinkers are given here. 

Sakama-nirjara is possible only by those who have adopted 
vows (anuvratas and mahavraias ) and self-control { sarhyama ) and 
the akama nirjara takes place with all the rest sarhsari jfvas— says. 
Hemacandra Sjjri.' 1 

In the opinion of Swami Kartikeya— akama nirjara is the 
regular formality of all the mundane souls residing in four gatis 
and sakama nirjara is possible only by the souls who have adopted 
vows.* 

Generally prevailed phrase 1 avipaka munjndranath savipakakhi- 
latmanath ’ (avipaka nirjara is possible only by the Jaina monks, who 
have adopted mahavratas and savipaka nirjara pertains to all the 
mundane souls) shows the above mentioned phantom. 

A general view also prevails that only the souls having right 
faith (Samyag-drfti jiva) can do sakama nirjara ; while the souls 
deluded in wrong faith (mithyadrfti jiva ) can not do it. 

Pandit Kbubacandra Siddhantsastri gives his conviction in 
the following words— yathakala nirjara (shedding off karma pudgalas 

1. Candraprabhacaritarh 18/109-110. 

2. Tattvarthasara 7/2-4. 

3. Sapta-taitva prakarana, gal ha 128. 

4. Dvadajanuprekfd — Nirjaranuprekja, 104. 
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after completing the duration time) is the regular process, and it 
pertains to all the mundane souls; because all the previously accu¬ 
mulated karma-pud galas sheds off themselves after the specified 
duration of time, giving their effects (good or bad) to the jiva. So 
this type of nirjara should not be regarded as the element of nirjara’, 
because it does not help jiva to get salvation. The other type of 
nirjara. i.e., shedding off the karmas by effort, is possible by 
penances, vows etc. Really, (his must be called as principle of 
nirjara ; because it is the cause of salvation. Thus there is basic 
difference in the cause and effect of both types of nirjara 1 2 

Hence it may be concluded that the annihilation of karmas 
due to penances, vows etc., is sakama nirjara. 

The wet cloth dries up sooner, when we spread it under sharp 
sun-light; and <f do not do so, then it would take too much time to 
dry. The same position is with nirjara. 

When a person (devotee or ascetic) indulges himself wisely and 
with discrimination in penances and vows, keeping only the aim of 
karma-nirjara in his mind, then the sakama nirjara takes place. While 
akama nirjara is the result of unwise and without owning mahdvratas, 
penances etc., and the shedding off the karmas on the completion of 
their specified period. 

Undiscriminatory and without self-control (samyamd) the 
penances etc., are called unwise hardships ( Bdlatapa ). Though Bala- 
tapa is also a cause of karma-nirjar a and by it jiva can get worldly 
and sensenal pleasures; but it cannot be the cause of sell-purification. 

The one and only goal of the devotee is to break all the ties of 
karmas, which are accumlated in the atman from the titties beginn¬ 
ingless ( anddikala ), and attain salvation. So, it is suggested in 
DaSavaikalika — ‘a devotee should never practise penance, meditation 
etc., to get worldly pleasures, like-fame, immense riches, weatth, 
majesty, grandeur etc., during other life etc., but he should practise 
penances etc., only with the aim of nirjara. a 

1. Sabhafya Tattvdrthasutra, p, 378. 

2, Daiavaikdlika 9/3 
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TYPES OF NIRJARA V- 

The covering of karmas around alman, is destructed by penances. 
So the penances are also regarded as nirjara. 1 2 3 

The Sthanahgasutra ascerts as tge nijjara —one nirjara 8 There 
we get only these general wordings; but elsewhere twelve types of 
nirjara are described.’ 

As the fire has no distinctions, while we consider its nature; but 
due to instrumental causes {nimitta karam), it has distinctions, 
like—wood-fire, stone-fire etc. So being nirjara as one, with the 
point of view of its nature; but due to instrumental causes it is 
divided in twelve types. :i 

There are innumerable kinds of penances ( tapa ), like— kanaka- 
vali etc., so nirjara may also be of innumerable types. 4 5 

Acarya Abhayadeva writes in bis vrtti of Sthanahga —‘Considered 
from the point of view of karmans, nirjara is of eight types; because 
karmans (knowledge obscuring karman etc.) are also of eight types. 
Being a produce of twelve types sf penances, nirjara is also of twelve 
kinds. As nirjara is the result of maay causes, like —akama (without 
any desire) tolerating hunger, thirst, cold, heat etc., and the vow of 
celibacy etc., it ( nirjara ) is also of many types.® 

But mainly, there are twelve types of nirjara, on account of 
twelve types of penances. All the thinkers are one-mioded on 
this point. These twelve types of nirjara or tapas (austerities) are 
as follow:— 

1. Fasting ( anasana ) 

2. Eating less than one’s fill or hunger (tinodari) 

3. Taking a definite vow secretly to accept food from a house¬ 
holder only if certain condition is fulfilled ( bhiksacari ). 


1. Navatattva-prakarapa, 11, bha$ya 90, by Devagupta Siiri 

2. Sthanahga 9/16 —Ege pijjar a. 

3. Santasudharasa—Nirjara Bhavana, 2-3, Vinayavijayajl. 

4. Navatattva-praka tapa, 11, Demgupia Suri, 

5. Sthanahga, 1/16, flka. 
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4. Abstinence from one or more of the six objects of taste 
( rasa-paritydga ). 

These rasas or tastes are—1. Katu (sour), 2. Madhura( sweet), 
3. Amla (acidic), 4. Tikta (bitter) 5. Kajaya (astringent) and 6. Lavaca 
(saltish). 

5. Mortification of tbe body or to tolerate the pains, griefs 
given by other beings or aroused by previously accumulated demeri¬ 
torious karmas ( kdyaklesa ). 

6. To be static in self-nature ( pratmmltnata ). 

7. Expiation ( prayascitta ). 

8. Modesty ( vinaya) 

9. Servitude (vaiyyav rtya). 

10. Self-study {swadhydya}. 

11. Meditation (dhydrta). 

12. Giving up through noa-attachment (vyutsarga). 

Among these twelve tapas (penances), first six are external 
penances or austerities (bahya tapas ) and the last six are internal 
austerities ( antarafiga tapas), 

AN AS AN A (FASTING) 

Fasting ( anasana ) is the first of tbe external austerities. It is 
much more difficult to practise in comparison to other austerities. 
In this type of austerity a devotee has to win victory on hunger, 
and it is well known to all that hunger is too difficult to win. In 
other words, it can be said that hunger has got victory over every 
jiva of tbe world. It is a hero, who can be termed as world-victor¬ 
ious. Every type of sin is the consequence of hunger. But a 
devotee has to win this world-famous hero. 

To win hunger and control the mind is anasana austerity. 
Only to remain huagry cannot be regarded anasana austerity. 
Many man and animals, creatures etc,, have to remain hungry 
when they could not get food and drinking water. But their being 
hungry can-not be regarded as austerity. It would be austerity 
when a devotee can get food easily, but he wilfully keeps fast and 
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conlrols his mind and indulges himself in auspicious and religious 
activities. 

Considering from medicinal point of view, fasting is a cause of 
bodily-purification. It is the maxim of vaidyaka §dstra —to keep fast 
is the be^t medicine (Langhattam paramausadhuth). The fast does 
not only purify the body but it also purifies the mind even. 

Gfta says, by giving up to eat food the senses become pure 
and consequently mind also becomes pure. 1 2 3 That, is why, a Vedic 
saint has said—‘there is no hardship greater than fast. But generally 
it is very difficult. to practise, nay only difficult but most difficult to 
the superlative degree. 5 

Really, to keep fast and observe anaSana tapa is a fire-bath. 
One, who can practise it, will be capable to burn all the filth of body 
and'mind. He will shine like a sparkling star. 

Gar.adhara Gautama once asked humbly to Bhagawana 
Mahavira—Venerable 1 By keeping fast (anaiatia) jlva accomplishes 
what ? 

Venerable Bhagawana Mahavira replied thus—O Gautama ! 
By practising am/Sana tapa, jiva is bereaved from the desire of living, 
alias his attachment towards the body ■ and vital forces (prana)? 

Consequently the ascetic gets bereavement from the attachment 
towards his vital forces and body. 

One thinker warned the person, while keeping fast, not to do 
three deeds, viz., (I) anger (2) pride and (3) negligence (pramada ). 
He as well suggested to do three deeds viz., (1) to observe celibacy 
(2) study the holy scriptures and (3) self-realisation. 

The word ana&ana means forbearance of food. It may be at 
least for one day and at the most of six months and in special 
circumstances life-long. 

1. Bhagayadgita 2/59. 

2. Maitrayani Ar any aka 10/62. 

3. Vitarddhyayana 29/35. 
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There are two distinctions of anaiana-(i) Itwarika (for speci¬ 
fied period) and (2) Yavat-kathika —life long or upto death. 1 2 

During itwarika tapa, there remains the limit of specified 
period and after this period, the fast-keeper has the desire of getting 
food in his mind. So it is called as the austerity with desire 
(savakafikja tapa); while during yavat-kathika tapa, there is no 
existence of desire regarding getting food. So it called as austerity 
without desire (niravakaftksa tapa ).’ 

There are innumerable kinds of itwarika tapa, i. <*,, to keep fast 
like —Navakarasi (for 48 minutes), porasi (for 3 hours), purvardha 
(for beginning half of the day, i. e.. for six hours from rising the sun) 
divasa-carima (for full day, it begins from the sun-set of the previous 
day and completes in the morning of the day-after) caturtha-bhakta 
(a full day-night fast), ratribhojanatyaga (not to eat and drink any 
thing after sunset upto the sun-rise the next day, i. e. full night) 
chaitha-bhakta (two full day-night) etc. etc. 3 4 

Yavat-kathika anctsana is of two types—(J) padapopagamana and 
(2) bhakta-pratyakhyanaJ 

During bhakta pratyakhyana, besides giving up the food, it is 
necessary for a devotee to pass every moment in studying holy 
scriptures, meditation and self-realisation. 

Padapopagamana is harder than bhakta-pratyakhyana. During 
this type of anafana, the devotee becomes static like a stalk. He 
does not even change his posture and remains in the same posture, 
in which he has accepted the vow of anasana. For example, if he is 
standing then he will not sit, nor will lie or vice versa. If his 
eyes were open, he will not shut them and vice versa. 


1. Bh&gavati 25/7 

2. Vttaradhyayana 30/9 

3. Jainadharma me Tapa : SwarGp and Viile^am, pp, 181-199 by 
Munisri Miiritnalaji. 

4. Uvavaf sutra 
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For p adapopagmana anajana 3nd santhara, it is quite necessary 
that man must have vajra- rsabha narach sahghanana 1 2 of his body, 
otherwise it is impossible to be static like a mountain. Therefore 
it is not possible for other or general men. Agamas definitely 
ascerts that with the dispersion ( ncheda ) of 14 purvas the padapopa- 
gamana santhara also disjunct?. 

0 NODART 

The next type of nirjara is modarl (eating less than one’s 
hunger). It is second externa! austerity. It is also called avamau- 
darya . It can be said as to eat little food or limited food. Like 
food, unodari also pertains to passions and possessions as well. 

There are two division of unodari —(1) Dravya (regarding matter 
or external) and (2) Bhava (thought or internal). 

Dravya unodari is of many kinds. 

Bhava unodari means to subside the passions, like—-anger, 
pride, hypocrisy, greed and to speak as little as possible, not to 
come into conflict with any body, etc. 

Really speaking Dravya-unodari (external) makes the external 
life of an ascetic light and easy; while internal (bhava) unodari 
paves the way for attaining mental and internal happiness and the 
evolution of good qualities. 

BHIKS AC ART 

In general sense bhiksacari is to get food from a house-holder, 
but for Jaina monks it is an external austerity, because he accepts 
food and drinking water only when his secretly adopted vow and 
certain conditions are fulfilled. He is not a general beggar who 
can accept every and any kind of food. He accepts it according to 
his vows and limitations. 

Acarya Haribhadra SQri describes three kinds of bhiksd — 
(1) Dina-vrtt;, (2) Paurufaghni, and (3) Sarvasampatkari 

1. It is the special type of bondage of the bones. It is such a strong, 
that cannot be broken or cut by the sharpest weapons. 

2. Aftaka-prakarana 5/1 
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The poor, orphans, oppressed, down-trodden, grief-stricken, and 
deef-dumb-blind-maim etc., who takes food by begging is called 
beggary or Dlna-vrtti bhiksa- 

Strong, sturdy, healthy persons capable to earn their livelihood, 
when beg to get food, it is called paur$aghni hhikja. This type of 
beggary depresses the manhood and vigour of a person, so it is 
regarded the meanest type of beggary. 

The non-violent and 'content saints take food according to 
their limitations from a house-holder only for giving dose (diet) to 
the belly is called sarva-sampatkari bhiksa. By it both the taker and 
giver gets auspicious gatis. 

In the agamas, there is the description of many kinds of 
bhiksacari .* 

Jaina monk accepts the alms only when it is completely fault¬ 
less and without any kind of shortcomings. 1 2 

RASA-PARITY AG A 

Rasa literally means—enjoyment increasing ingredients. The 
ingredients, which inspires attachment towards any thing, like—food 
etc., is called rasa. There are six kinds of rasas regarding food. These 
are—(1) Katu (sour) (2) Madhura (sweet) (3) Ami a (acidic) (4) Tikta 
(bitter) (5) Kasaya (astringent) and (6) Laiana (saltish). 

By these rasas the food becomes tasty and delicious; and 
being so it is eaten more than hunger. So the rasas are also called 
inspiring elements. 3 

Vigayas, like—Milk, curd, ghee, etc., are also called rasas. 

Why these milk etc., are called vigaya ? This question is 
answered, by Acarya Siddhasena. He says—by eating or taking 
these the perversion ( vikara ) arouses in the tendency of atman. So 


1. (a) Uttar adhyayana 30/25 
(b) Sthanaftga , 6 

2. (a) Uttar adhyayana 24/11-12 
(b) Pirtdaniryukti 92-93. 

3. Uttarddhyayana 32/10. 
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the person falis down from ihe highest altar of Sathyama (self-control) 
and consequently he has to go to vigati or durgati (downward condi¬ 
tions of mundane soul). Therefore, these things are the causes of sad 
effects ( vikrti) and bad or inauspicious gati (vigati). Hence, things 
are called viga'i. 1 2 

But it should be remembered that the healthy diet is not alto¬ 
gether denied to monk. He can take vigaya, according to his needs, 
but he does not take it For the sake of taste only. For taste-sake even 
to chew and suck the food is also regarded as defect.® 

Different types are described of rasas also. . 

kAyaklesa 

Kayakle$a literally means to give turmoil to the body. The 
turmoil or trouble are of two types—(1) swa-krta (done by own-self) 
and (2) para-krta (done by others). The ascetic keeps no inclination 
or attachment towards his boiy. He firmly believes that atman 
and body both are quite separate from each other. 

Acarva Bhadrababu wrote in his Avasyaka-niryukti —‘atman 
and body are quite different’—by this type of pure intelligence, the 
ascetic renounces the attachment towards his body, which is the cause 
of grief and ain. 3 4 

The thinking of spiritual thinker is thus—the pains, troubles and 
miseries are all to the body; not to me (self). The pain may be to 
body through trouble and turmoil. The body may be destroyed by 
the strokes of weapons. But atman can never be destroyed, it can never 
be destructed (natthi jfvassa nnsu tti).* He think, that J, i. e., my soul 
is full of conscience, cognition and bliss etc. No power of the world is 
capable to destroy it. It can never be destructed. Fire cannot 
burn it and W 3 tcr cannot drench it It is pure and blissful and this 
is my own nature. 


1 (a) Pritvaeanasaroddhani Vrtti—Pratyakhyamdvara. 

(b) YogaSasatra, 3 Prakaia-Vrtti. 

2 (a) Bhagavati 7, 1 (b) Acarahga 8, 6 

3 Avasyaka-niryukti 1547 

4 Uttaradhyayana 2, 27 
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By the dint of this thinking and having deep faith to the core 
about atma-svarupa (nature of self) the ascetic tolerates all the agonies 
peacefully. 

Sthandrtgasutra describes the type of Kaya-klesa—K ay otsorgo. 
meditation by utkatuka posture, to accept pratima (a special type of 
vow); virasana, sitting in polo!hi posture for the study of holy 
scriptures, stand erect (Dandayat) pasture, meditation in standing 
posture. 1 2 

Fourteen types of Kdvaklesa are described in uvavdi sutraA 

This shows that Kayaklesa tapa is the mortification of body. 

X PAT/SAjifLTNATA 

The process of bringing soul to its own nature, by taking off 
from external thoughts, is called Pratisamlinatd. So sarhftnafa is 
svalinata (to remain in own nature). To restraint internally, the 
passions, senses and yogas, bringing back from external tendencies, 
is samlinat 'd. 

Bhagavati sutra has given four distinctions of pratisamlinaia. 
These are : (!) indriyct (sense) pratisamlinanta, (2) kafaya (passions) 
pratisafhlinata, (3) yoga samlinatd, and (4) vivikfa saiyydsana (sitting 
and stopping in a lonely place). 3 

prayascitta 

Prayaiciita is the formation of two words— ‘praya\i and ‘cilia'. 
The word ‘PrayafY denotes sin and the word ‘citta’ denote visodham 
(purification). So prayascitta (expiation) is the process of purifying 
the sinful activities. 4 

According to Acarya Akaiahka offence is ‘prayaft and ‘citta' 
means purification. Hence prayascitta is the process by which crimes 
or offences are get purified. 5 


1 Sthanahga 7, 544 

2 Uvavai—Samavasararict adhikara, 

3 Bhagavati 25, 7 

4 Dharmasait grafta 3, adhikara. 

5 Tattvdrtha-rajavdrttika, 9, 22, t 
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In the Prakrta language word * praya&citta' is termed as paya- 
cchitta'. The origination of word ‘payacchittcf has been described thus— 
‘paya’ means papa (sin or demerit) and ‘cchitta' means destruction. 
In this way, the process which destroys sin, is 'payacchitta (expiation). 1 

There is a vast difference between expiation and punishment. 

Suppose, a man has done a wrong deed due to negligence. 
After it he repents heartily for this wrong deed. He goes to his elders 
and clearly tells them all about his wrong activity and prays them 
to give any kind of punishment for the purification of that misdeed. 
He accepts the punishment told by the elders and practises the hard¬ 
ships etc , then it is expiation. 

Now we take punishment. The ruler gives punishment to a 
criminal. First of all, he doe; not confess his guilt. He tells thou¬ 
sands of lies to escape himself from punishment. The judge or ruler 
needs proofs and witnesses to ascribe crime. If anyhow the crime 
is proved and he sentenced a legal punishment. Still there is no 
repentence in his mind and heart, He accuses judge, advocates and 
witnesses. So there is no chance of reform of the criminal by puni¬ 
shment. 

Another difference is that, when expiation is self-punishment; 
while punishment is external. First is internal and second is external. 

Ten types of praya&citta are described in Sthanahga sutra. 2 

By praya&citta (expiation) the defects are removed and the heart 
becomes pure. The simple hearted man can practise praya&citta (expia¬ 
tion). 

VIN AY A w 

Vinaya (modesty) is directly related to heart. It is a spiritud 
quality. 

The word Vinaya (modesty) has been used in three different 
meanings, in the Jaina literature. These are— 


1 Panca&aka satjka, Vivurana 16-3 

2 (a) Sthanahga, 10 (b) Bhagavatx, 25, 7 
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(1) V may a —discipline 

(2) Vinaya —self-control, sila, good conduct. 

(3) Vinaya—namrata (modesty) good behaviour. 

Acarya Abhayadeva wrote in Sthanahga~v rtti—Vinaya removes 
all the eight type of karmans and by it sou! gets salvation. 1 2 

In the vrtli of the Pravacanasaroddhara, it has been suggested 
that Vinaya refers to (he removal of the kannas which lead to afflict¬ 
ions and which are enemies of the soul. 

In the agama literature like the BhagavatT, distinctions have been 
made of the Vinaya : (l) Darsana Vinaya (2) Jhatia Vinaya (3) Caritra 
Vinaya (4) Mana Vinaya (5) Vacana Vinaya (6) Kay a Vinaya and (?) 
Lokopacara Vinaya. i 

Vinaya (modesty) and formal courtesy or flattery (capafasT) arc 
diametrically opposed to each other. In the vinaya there is sincerity 
and the openness of the heart, but courtesy expresses only formality. 
It may not have sincerity. On the contrary, it may have veiled hypo¬ 
crisy. 

' VAIYYAVRTYA (SERVETUDH) 

Vaiyyavrtya refers to protection and service of things and indivi¬ 
duals leading to the attainment of the righteousness. Through service, 
it is possible to be free from the Naina and Gotra karma. 3 4 5 Service 
to the diseased persons, the sadhus and the acaryas leads us towards 
Nirjara. Rea? and devoted service leads us to the freedom from the 
wheel of sathsarad 

Sthananga mentions eight commandments and out of these two 
refer to the service to humanity. 6 

In the BhagavatT sutra* ten types of vaiyyavrtya has been sugges¬ 
ted. ' ' 


1 Sthananga, 6, Tlka. 

2 (a) BhagavatT 25, 7 (b) Sthananga 7 (c) Aupapatika, tapavarnana. 

3 Uttaradhyayana 29, 3 

4 Sthananga 5, 1 

5 Sthananga 8 

6 (a) BhagavatT 35, 7 (b) Sthananga 10 
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A poet has praised the qualities of the Vaiyyav rtya and says that 
the excellence of service is so great that even the yogis cannot etsily 
understand its importance. 

SVADHYAYA (SELF-STUDY) v ' 

Svadhyaya refers to self-study, ft is a systematic study of the 
iastras. 1 2 Svadhyaya also means introspection on the nature of self. 8 

The self-study increases the capacity of intellect. As food is 
necessary for the development of the body, self-study is absolutely 
necessary for the development of the mind. Self-study and contemp¬ 
lation, lead us towards creative thinking and towards the development 
of the mental capacity. 

Wrong types of physical excercises are harmful to the body. 
Unwholesome food is injurious to the body. Similarly, study of 
literature like—sex literature, would be very harmful to the purification 
and to the development of the mental states in the proper direction. 
Mental activities become distorted and one loses the power of discri¬ 
mination. It would, therefore, be necessary that we always study 
wholesome literature, although we may study less. 

It is possible to be free from misery, through svadhyaya . 3 4 5 6 The 
accumulated karma coming from a chain of previous life can be anni¬ 
hilated by svadhyayaA Svadhyaya, itself is a form of important tapes. 
Acarya Sanghadasagajjl says, that svadhyaya, is unique and the auste¬ 
rity of svadhyaya is unparallel because such noble type of austerity has 
not been experienced in the past, nothing so great in the present and 
nothing similar to it in future.® 

The Vedic seers have also said that svadhyaya is a form of the 
tapasA We should not be negligent of svadhyaya. 7 Just as the wall 
becomes shining by constant rubbing and polishing, it reflects the 

1 Sthartahga, Abhavadeva vrtti 5, 3, 465 

2 Svasya svasmin adhyayaft—adhyaynarp — svadhyayafc. 

3 Utiaradhyayana 26, 10 

4 Chandraprajhaptt 9! 

5 (a) Brhatkaipa bhasva 1169 (b) Candraprajhapti siitra 89 

6 Taittiriya aranyaka 2, 14 

7 Taiftirlyopanifad 1, 11, 1 
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image of the persons standing in front of it, so also svadhyaya if done 
carefully and seriously and without fault, becomes transparent and it 
reflects the essence of all the Satras. Patanjali has said that it is poss¬ 
ible to get the direct experience of the deities through svadhyaya . l 2 

Svadhyaya can be distinguished into five types as (I) Vacana 
(reading), (2) Pracchana (in.errogation), (3) Parivartana (rotating or 
repeating loudly), (4) Anuprek$a (psychic preparation through meditat¬ 
ion) and (5) Dhannakatha (listening to religious stories). 8 

• DHYlNA (MEDITATION) 

Dhyana is concentration of mind. Acarya Hemacandra says that 
Dhyana is the concentration of mind on a particular subject. 3 Bhadra- 
bahu also says, that Dhyana refers to the concentration of the mind 
on a particular subject and fixing the mind on that subject. 4 

Dhyana is of two types : (1) auspicious and (2) inauspicious. In¬ 
auspicious Dhyana (aprasasla) is of two types : (i) Artadhyarta (concen¬ 
tration of mind on things of the world) and (ii) Raudradhyana (revenge¬ 
ful concentration). Acarya Siddhasena Divak.ara.has said “Subhaika ‘ 
pratyayo dhyanajh. , ' i 6 It means auspicious dhyana is concentration of 
mind on an auspicious object. It is suggested that the one who aims 
at the highest from of self-concentration which is called samadhi 
must avoid Arta and Raudradhyana and he must practise righteous 
concentration ( Dharmadhyana ) and pure concentration ( Sukta - 
dhyana).* 

Dharmadhyana consists in the concentration of the mind on 
the auspicious and righteous objects. It is also been described as 
self-concentration i. e., concentration on the self by the self. 7 In this 


1 Yogadar&ana 2,|44 

2 (a) Bhagavati 25, 7 (b) Sthmahga 5 

3 Abhidhana cintdmani koja 1, 48 

4 A vasyakaniryuk ti 1456 

5 Dvatrim&ad dvatriMika 18, II 

6 Alta ruddani vajjitta jhaejja susamahie. 

Dhamma sukkaitp jhanaiqi jhartatji tarp tu buhavae. 

7 Taltyanuiasana 74 
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way-, the atman withdraws itself from the external objects and concent¬ 
rates on its own nature. Through Dhvctna, karma is destroyed, just as 
in fire, pieces of wood are burnt away. 

VYUTSARGA (GIVING UP THROUGH NON-ATTACHMENT) 

Vyulsarga has two elements—‘vT which means specific and ‘utsa- 
rga' which means giving up, or renunciation. Vyulsarga , therefore, 
means’ giving up or renunciation in a specific way. 

Acarya Akalanka says that vyulsarga may be referred as renunci¬ 
ation, non-attachment, fearlessness and giving up ofhungerand thirst 
for things of the world. For the sake of self realisation and for the 
sake of righteousness, vyutsarga aims at self-denial and renunciation. 1 2 

Vyulsarga is of four types, like—(1) Gana Vyutsarga (renunciation 
of group), (2) Sartra Vyutsarga (mortification of the body), (3) Upadhi 
Vyulsarga (giving up of the things connected with activities) and (4) 
Bhakta-pana Vyutsarga (giving up of food and drink) 8 

Sarlra Vyutsarga is considered to be Kayotsarga. It refers to 
the affliction through the body. The seeker after self-realisation 
practises praya&ciita for all the ills that he has done. He gives up 
attachment for the body and resolves to by free from all faults. With 
this firm resolution and with a repentent heart the weight of the 
karma becomes lighter. The' stream of auspicious concentration of 
mind flows freely. It gives peace and tranquility. The atman enjoys 
the pure bliss. 

In the practice of kayotsarga, it is possible to have all forms 
of difficulties and obstructions from the gods, from men and from 
the lower animals too. But one who is engaged in the practice of 
Dhyana accepts these troubles with equanimity of mind and by this 
process the kayotsarga gets purified, 3 

Kayotsarga is a routine procedure of everyday, and it is absolu¬ 
tely necessary for everyone to practise. In this, every moment, the 
mental preparation for kayotsarga goes on. Bhagavana Mahavira 

1 Tattvartha-rajavartika 9, 26, 10 

2 BftagavatT sutra 25, 7 

3 Avaiyakaniryukti 1549 
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says : “ abhikkhartarp kaussaggakdrt ”•-the seeker practises kayotsarga 
very often. Kayotsarga has been distinguished into two types : (I) 
Dravya-Kayotsarga is concerned with the bodily aspect of self-control 
and (2) Bhava-Kayotsarga is concerned with the psychic accompani¬ 
ments of vyutsarga . 1 Dravya-Kayotsarga refers to the control of the 
bodily states and Bhdva Kayotsarga is involved in the Dharmadhyana. 
and SuYladhyana. Kayotsarga is one of the important forms of tapas 
and for this reason we get in the agamic literature the description 
that kayotsarga is in fact a full form of the vyutsarga. The seeker 
after self-realisation will attain full vyutsarga if he is successful in 
the practice of kayotsarga . 3 

There is a regular procedure and the graded process of the prac¬ 
tice of tapas from Ana&ana (fasting) to Vyutsarga (renunciation). There 
is a steady flow of austerities in these graded processes. 

From the discussions above, wc may conclude that the Jaina 
description of tapas does not merely refer to the physical austerity, 
but it has also reference to mental austerity which consists of control 
and practice of mental states and events, which lead to the purity ot 
the mind and soul. 


1 Avajyakaciinti 

3 Jainadharma me Tapa—Svarupa aur Vislejaya (Hindi), p. 52$ 



The Principles of 
BANDHA and IVIOKSA : 

A Discussion 

r- 

THE PRINCIPLE OF BANDHA 
The association of two things with each other is called Bandha. 
There are two types of Bandha : (1) Dravyabandha (the association 
or contact of the material things) and (2) Bhdvabandha coming together 
or joining of the psychic states and events). The Karmic particles 
coming in contact with the soul and creating the veil of obscuration, 
is called the Dravyabandha. The psychic states accompanying the 
physical activity and also those psychic states which are the causes of 
the physical activity and which corae together and vitiate the Karmic 
particles associated with a soul is Bhdvabandha . In the Dravyabandha 
the dtman is connected with the Karmic particles. In the Bhdvabandha 
the psychic states are associated with the soul leading to the Karmic 
bondage. These two are complementary to each other and the one 
is intimately conecled with the other. If the particles of the matter 
are brought together, there would be the specific form of binding or 
association. It may create chemical action. For instance, if the 
viscousity and dryness are combined in the particles of matter, a new 
chemical action will be created and new properties are formed. The 
atoms come together to form molecules and when they are combined 
in different degrees, chemical reaction is possible. Similarly, if the 
Karmic particles are formed into the aggreagates of Karmic particles, 
those will have some effect and association with the soul, although 
there is no chemical action in this activity. This is because the jiva 
and the karmic particles are qualitatively different. The manifestation 
of theytva is to be found in the psychic and the conscious states while 
the modes of matter are unconscious. The manifestation of jiva is 
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through the expression of caitanya (consciousness) and its states, while 
modes of matter are expressed in the qualities like taste, smell and 
touch etc. 

' v ' THE TYPES OF BAND HA 

The Bandha has been distinguished into four types such as : 
( 1 ) Prakrtibandha, sthitibandha, arwbhagabandha and prade&abandha. 
Tattvarthasutra uses the word anubhava in place of anubhaga. 

Prakrti karma refers to the nature of karma, Sthiti-karma has 
reference to the state and the limitation of the karmic particles with 
the soul. Anubhaga is the in intensity of the experience of karma, while 
Pradesa karma has reference to aggregates of karmic partiles associ¬ 
ated with the soul. Detailed discussion of this problem can be found 
in the theory of Karma as presented by the Jaina philosophers. 

Philosophical literature on the Karma theory of the Jainas gives 
the analogical example of a pudding ( modaka) with its medicinal 
properties. A pudding may be used for the sake of gastric trouble, 
some other puddings may be used for curing the diseases of phlegm 
and other types of intestinal disorders. Similarly, some form of 
Karma is responsible for obscuring knowledge, some other forms of 
Karma would obscure intuition, and still others would be responsible 
for limiting the inherent energy of the soul etc. There are some forms 
of Karma which create the deluding effects on the soul. This, we can 
say refers to the Prak rti-karma and Prakrtibandha. 

Some puddings last for a day, while some others may last for a 
week and so on and after which the efficacy of the pudding will be 
lost. Similarly, the karmic particles affecting the soul have their 
duration of the effect in varied degrees, 

As some puddings are sweet and some sour, similarly the experi¬ 
encing effect of the Karma will be different in intensity. 

Just as a pudding maybe half in size or full in size, similar 
description can be given about the Karmic Prade§a, 

Prak rti and Pradeiabandha are caused by activity (Yoga). Sthiti 
and Rasa-bandha arc caused by Ka^ayas (passions). The intensity of 
passions depends on the nature, and the potency of the Karmic 
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particles. This is called by the expression of Sthitibandha and Anubha- 
gabandha. These types of Bandha are due to passions and emotional 
disturbances. In the case of those in whom the passions are subdued, 
and in the case of those, the passions are destroyed and similarly in 
the case of Kevalins, the has ay as (passions) have no effects. There is 
no rise of ka$ayas in the Kevalin. Even if the karmic particles are 
encrued in the soud of a Kevalin due to activity, they are immediately 
washed away in the next moment because the soul has reached the 
state of purity. In these cases, Sthitibandha and Anubhagabandha 
are not possible in these cases. 

Bandha is of two types : (i) subha and (ii) asubha. Subhabandha 
(auspicious bondage) brings in merit and aiubha bandha (inauspicious 
bondage) brings in demerit. As long as Karma does not fructify in 
the form of an effect, it remains potential, and it is called the satta 
state of Karma. The moment the Karma fructifies Puny a and Papa 
flow in. The potential form of Karma is Bandha and the fructification 
of Karma refers to the acquisition of Puny a and Papa. 

..., MOKSA AND THE PATHWAY TO MOK$A IN 
INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 

There are three great philosophies of the world—Greek philosphy. 
Modern Western philosophy and Indian philosophy. Aristotle, a great 
Greek philosopher said that philosophy begins in wonder. Plato also 
held the same view. Modern western philosophers like Descartes, 
Kant and Hegel hold a similar view expresed. It is said that the 
philosophical speculations are rooted in curiousity 3 and curiousity 
results in misery. Birth, old age, disease and death have to be overcome 
for the sake of self-realisation. (This is possible through the arousal 
of the metaphysical curiousity). Indian philosophy does not merely 
aim at the achievement of the knowledge of the reality, but it has 
a dual purpose of knowledge and virtue. The main purpose of philo- 


1 (a) Athato dharmojffiasa—Vaisesika dar§ana 

(b) Sahkhya karika 1. 

(c) Mimarhsa sutra—Athato dharmajij%asa. 

(d) Brahma sutra 1/1— Athato Brahmajijnasa. 
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sopby in India is to free oneself from the misery of this life. In this 
sense, we can say that in the western thought, the aim is purely acade¬ 
mic, while Indian philosophy is practical and it aims at self-real¬ 
isation. It is not merely an academic pursuit of knowledge of reality, 
but it has the highest aim of the realisation of the truth in life. 

Moksa is the highest ideal of Indian philosophy. Sri Auro- 
bindo considers the concept of Moksa to be the central point of 
Indian thought. This is the distinguishing feature of Indian thought. 
In the description of the Purusartha, Moksa is considered to be the 
supreme (parama purusartha). Moksa is the highest ideal to be 
achieved and dharma is the means of achieving this supreme end. 1 

In Indian philosophy the concept of Moksa may be considered 
from four different points of view; viz. Vedic, Jaina, Baudhha Ajiv- 
aka. Ajtvaka has not remained as important philosophy. It is, 
therefore, not necessary here to consider the concept of Moksa from 
the point of view of Ajlvakas. The vedic tradition gives six darianas 
like Nyaya, Vaisesika, Sahkhya, Yoga, Piirva-Mmamsa and Uttara- 
M imams a, Purva Mimamsa was primarily considered to be Karma 
Mimamsa • It was mainly concerned with the study of Mo&ka , 2 3 But 
in the other five darsanas , the concept of MokSa is important. 

We should remember that as there are differences in the presen¬ 
tation of the nature of self, so are there differences regarding their 
speculation on the nature of Mok§a. Sometimes the concepts of 
Mokfa are not only different but also contrary. Those systems of 
philosophy which have based their thought on the Upani$ads and 
BrahmasQtra also differ regarding the nature of Mokqa. Some 
philosphies make a distinction between the Atman and Paramdtman, 
some others consider them to be identical and still other philosophies 
consider the distinction and the identity to be equally real. Similarly, 
some philosophies have considered the Atman to be all-pervading,® and 


1 Jaina agama BhagavatJ etc. 

2 Pandit Sukhalal Sanghavi— Adhyatma Vicar apa. {Gujarat Vidya 
Sabha, Ahmedabad) p, 7 4. 

3 (a) Mundaka up. I, 1, 6 (b) VaiSefika Sutra 7, 1, 22. 

(c) Nyayamanjari ( Vijayanagaram) p. 468 (d) Prakarapa pan p-158 
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some others make Atman to be atomic. 1 2 Some philosophic traditions 
have acceped the plurality of Atman while others consider it to be one. 
However, all the philosophies mentioned above have accepted to 
primacy of the concept of the Atmctn in one from or the other. 

nyAya-vaise$ika 

The Nyaya-Vaisepka darsanas have generally a common 
view-point of the nature of Atman. They consider Atman to be the 
ultimate and eternal substance. The Atman is not one. They believe 
in the plurality of the Atmans. There are as many souls as there are 
bodies. If the Atman were one, there would be no possibility ot 
diversity in life. 

Nyaya-Vai§e$ika darSanas maintained that Atman has conscious¬ 
ness. But consciousness is not the essense of the Atman, it is its 
attribute. The association of body, sense-organ and central tunction 
of mind give rise to cognition. This cognition is possible due to 
consciousness. But consciousness is not the essence of the self. It is 
only a quality. Therefore, it can be said that the seif as consciousness 
and not that the self is consciousness. This view of the nature of the 
self is different from the view of the nature of self presented by the 
philosophical systems like Sahkhya-Yoga and Vedanta. These systems 
do not accept the conception that consciousness is an attribute of the 
self. They consider it to be the essence of the self. 8 In the highest state 
of Mokfa, according to the My ay a - Va Hef ik a , self does not have any 
experience nor consciousness; it is pure salta (reality). It does not 
experience pure consciousness or pure bliss, because in the sate of 
Mok$a, the accidental quality of consciousness of the soul is absent. 
11 is qualityless, and therefore in a sense, we can say it is free from 
consciousness and also because consciousness is an empirical adjunct 
of the relational categories. 

The Nyaya-Vai&e§ika says that the highest state of Moksa is 


1 (a) Brhaddranyaka up. 5. 6, 1. (b ) Chandogya Up. 5, 18, T. 
(c) Maitrei Up. 

2 Adhyatma Vicarapa. 
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absolute freedom from misery 1 and there is no possibility of the 
recurrence of misery in any from. 

Vatsyayana 2 3 the commentator on Nyayasutr i says that when 
perversity of knowledge is removed through philosophy, all imper¬ 
fections are removed. When imperfection are removed, then the 
tendency to perform kanna also ceases. With the cessation of the 
tendency to do karma, the cycle of birth and death also stops. 8 The 
commentators on the Nyayasutra have pointed out that in the state 
of perfection there is absolute cessation of misery. 4 In the state of 
Mokfa the nine attributes like intellect, happiness, misery, desire, 
hatred, will ( sathkalpa ), purtya (merit) and papa (demerit) do not exist. 5 
In the final state of Mokfa the Nyaya-Vaiiesika lays emphasis on the 
absolute cessation of misery and the cause of misery. 

Mallisena in the Syadvadamanjari says that considered from the 
point of view of the Nyaya-Vaisesika the worldly experience would 
be superior to the state of Mokfa, because in the worldly experience, 
we sometimes get happiness, but in the highest state of Mokfa, there 
is absolute cessation of happiness also. There is the absence of 
consciousness. 6 

A disciple of lord Krista says that instead of the state of Mokfa 
as described by Nyaya-Vaiiefika, the description of life in JBrndavana 
is much better. 7 3rl H irg-a says that the state of Mokfa described 
by the \dyaya~Vai§efika presents a bloodless category since conscious¬ 
ness and sang happiness * Nyaya-Vaisefika have analysed the concept 


1 (a) Atyant ika dukkhaniv rttih moksaji. 

(b) Carama dukkka dhvathsah — Tar kadi pika 

2 Bhafya on Nyayasutra 

3 VaiiefikasHtra b, 2, 18 

4 Atyantiko dukhabhavafc — Nyayavartika 

5 (a) Nyayamanjart 

(b) Tadatyanta Vimoksopavargah —Sabhafya Nyayas&tram. 

6 Syadvadamanjari, p. 6*. 

7 Syadvadamanjari , p. 63. 

8 Bharatiya darkana me mokfa cintan : ek tulanatmaka a.lhyayana 
(17, Malaviya nagar, 1973.) 
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of Mokfa from the empirical point of view. According to them, one 
who wants to realise the highest end must aim at the removal of the 
misery and the unholcsomc and unrighteous states of existence. There 
is no evidence to show that in the highest state of Mokfa , there is the 
presence of either the consciousness of bliss, [n the highest state of 
Mokfa the self subsists in kself without any attributes of knowledge 
(jnana), and bliss (anandd). 

SAHKHYA AND YOGA DA RS AN AS 

Sahkhya and Yoga darsanas are coinpclmentary to each other. 
The Sahkhya presents the metaphysical aspect of reality, while Yoga is 
practical, in the sense, it presents the pathway to the realisation of the 
highest end. The Sahkhya gives the metaphysical foundations to Yoga 
and Yoga presents the practical pathway to the realisation of the 
highest end of perfection ( Kaivaiya ). 

Sahkhya presents the dualistic principles of Purusa (self) and 
Prakrti (matter). Purttfa and Prakrti are the ultimate realities, 
Prakrti is the primordial matter and it is the expression of the equili¬ 
brated state of the guyas—sattva, rajas and tamas. The presence of the 
purufa disturbs the equilibrium in the guy.ts and the activity of the 
Prakrti■ The activity of the Prakrti through the disturbance of the 
gurya due to the presence of the Purufa gives rise to the evolution of 
the universe. The modes, both physical and mental in the world are 
the expression of Prakrti. Prakrti evolves but it is not the product 
of any other higher principle. The things of the world are the pro¬ 
ducts of Prakrti■ But Purufa does not produce anything nor it is pro¬ 
duced by anything else. Purusa is uncaused, eternal and is a spiritual 
substance. Consciousness is the essence of Purufa In this sense, 
we can say Purufa is consciousness. The Bandha (bondage) and 
Mokfa (the self realisation) are due to the states of Prakrti. Purufa 
in its real nature is unaffected by the evolutes of the Prakrti. 1 But 
through neiscience (avidya) Purufa falsely identifies itself with the evo¬ 
lutes of Prakrti. Just as the image of a bird flying in the air is reflected 
in the waters of the pond below, so also the states of Bandha and 
Mokfa are reflected in the PurSfa. 


1 Sahkhyakarika 62. 
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Sahkhya and Yoga philosophies have posited the plurality of 
self. This concept of plurality is not qualitative, but numerical. The 
Sahkhya-Yoga contends that if the Purufa were one, then with the 
death of the Purusa all individual selves would have cease to exist. 
Similarly, if one Purusa were to be in bondage or if a Pur Ufa were to 
be free from bondage and reach the Moksa state, the same conditions 
would have been experienced by all the individual selves. Therefore, 
there are many selves. The Sahkhya-Yoga maintains that conscious¬ 
ness is the essence of the self and not a quality of the self as the 
Naiydyikas contend. Purufa is a subject and the congniser. The 
Sahkhya-Yoga concept of the nature of Purufa is similar to the Veda - 
ntic conception of the Atman, the Jaina conception of jiva and the 
monad of Leibnitz. 

According to Sahkhya, nescience (avidya) is the cause of bond¬ 
age. The self does not know its real nature, it forgets its real nature 
and indent ifies itsels with the Prakrti and its evolutes. This is due to 
avidya. But with the awakening of the real knowledge and discri¬ 
mination, Purufa realises that it is different from Prakrti. Then 
ignorance is destroyed, and the self becomes free from the bondage 
(Bandha). 

Kapila does not elaborately discuss about the nature of Mokfa. 
Like the Buddha, he also says that this world is full of misery and the 
main object is to be free from misery. However, later Sahkhya philo¬ 
sophers have given description of the nature of Mokfa. 

The main cause of bondage is ignorance and the false indentift- 
cation of Purufa with Prakrti and its evolutes. This is the bondage. 
The self, when it gets enlightenment, realises that it is free from 
Prakrti and this realisation leads to the freedom from the bondage. 
In the Sahkhya darsana Mokfa is also described as Kaivalya. 

The conception of Mokfa of the Sahkhya-Yoga is different from 
the conception that the Nydya-Vaisefika presents. According to the 
Nydya-Vai$efika, although the self is a spiritual substance, it is not 
consciousness. In the highest state of Mugti there is no consciousness 
nor the mental states expressed in the self. In the state of Mukti, the 
states like intellect, happiness and other mental states are no longer 
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present and there is no scope for any activity of consciousness. 
According to Sahkhya-Yoga the self is free from any attributes 
(nirguna ), self-luminous and consciousness is the essence of the self. 
Unlike the Nyaya-Vaise$ika the Sahkhya-Yoga contends that in the 
highest state of Mukti, there is pure consciousness and bliss. This is 
the cardinal distinction between the two different schools of philo¬ 
sophy. The Nvaya-Vai§e$ika considers that mental states experiences 
are due to the contact of the body, mind and the states like intellect, 
misery and happiness, desires and other forms of psychic states are 
completely absent in the state of Mukti. But Sahkhya-Yoga maintains 
that the mental states and experiences are not due to the self, but due 
to the antahkararia (the inner organs). These states arising due to 
the antahkarana are reflected in the self the self falsely identifies it¬ 
self with varied mental states and experiences. The seif falsely believes 
that it is experiencing all the empirical experiences. And that is 
sathsnra. fn the highest state of Mukti, the self realises that it is not 
the agent of the experiences but these experiences are reflected in it, 
and it is different from the Prakrti and its evolutes. Jn the highest 
state of Mukti,the etnprical experiences arc absent, but pure conscious¬ 
ness is its real essence. 

The earlier Sahkhya propounding twenty-four principles is 
different from the Sahkhya propounds twenty.five principles of 
evolution. According to this school, the empirical experiences like 
happiness and misery and knowledge and ignorance are primarily 
due to the Prakrti and its attributes. In the highest state of Mukti, 
these empirical experiences are absent. But the Sahkhya propounding 
twenty-four principles does not say that the self which is consciousness 
is completely different from the empirical consciousness due to the 
dance of Prakrti. In this sense, we can say to some extent that the 
Sahkhya with twenty-four principles presents similar view with the 
Nyaya-Vai§e$ika. The former view of the Sahkhya points out that in 
the state of Mokftt the activities of Prakrti are differentiated from the 
pure nature of the self. While the later schools of thought show that 
in the state of Moksa there is the complete absence of the states of 
experience associated with the activity of Prakrti. The first view 
eriented towards the karya prapahea (empirical activities) and the 
socond emphasises guna prapahea (the attributes of Prakrti). The diffe¬ 
rences in the presentation of the nature of the self in the two schools 
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of thought are only due to terminological differences and not due to 
to real differences. 

The Nydya-Vaisefika says that the empirical experiences like 
happiness, misery and desire are due to the states of consciousness 
which is the attribute of the self. Therefore, in the highest state there 
is absence of consciousness. The thing appears to be somewhat 
ideational strange, although its presentation depends in the ideational 
distinction between the self and consciousness. Ny ay a • Va i frf ika 
distinguishes between substance and quality. The attributes and the 
modes arising out of the attributes are not related to the substance 
which is the substratum of the attributes. The modifications and 
changes in the states donot adversely affect the nature of the substance. 
These modifications are related to the attributes only and not to the 
substance. In this sense, the Nyaya-Vaiiefika accepts the empirical 
states of the Atman as doer, the enjoyer and that which is in the state 
of bondage. 

But the Sahkhya-Yoga does not accept the distinction between 
the substance and its attributes. The Sahkhya-Yoga posits the self as 
nirguna but consciousness as its essence. 

The Vedantic philosophers Like Sankara, Ramanuja and Valtabha 
maintain that in the highest state of perfection there is the pure light 
of consciousness and bliss, although there are variations in their 
thoughts regarding the state of the Mokfa in relation to the self and 
the Brahman. In this sense, again, we can say that the Upanifadic 
conception of Mokfa is different from the Nyaya-Vai&efika conception 
in some form. The Sahkhya-Yoga conception of the nature of the 
Mokfa comes nearer to the Upanifadic view. The Upanifadic view of 
Mokfa presents the self as in the state of pure consciousness and bliss 
and of the ultimate reality of the Brahman, 

THE BUDDHIST CONCEPTION OF NIRVAtfA (Nirvana) 

The Buddhist refers to the conception of Mokfa as nirvana. 
Nirvana is aboslute cessation from misery. There is nothing . real. 
Everything is momentary. There is no atman as the permanent prin¬ 
ciple and Nirvana > s a state of freedom and from misery, in fact 
freedom from everything. Nirvana is the most important conception 
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in the Buddhist philosophy. Prof. Murthy says that the history of 
Buddhist philosophy is the history of the conception of Nirvana. 1 

Fn the Abhidhamma Mahavibhafa Sastra the etymological mean¬ 
ing of Nirvana has been discussed. Vana refers to rebirth and Nirvana 
is freedom from rebirth. Vaya also means bad smell and Nirvana 
would be freedom from bad smell of the karma. In the third sense, 
vana refers to the jungle and Nirvana would be escape from the thick 
jungle of karma. In another sense. Nirvana would be cutting of all 
the threads of empirical existence which are formed due to karma. 
The Pali Texts Society explains the meaning of the word Nirvana as 
extinction. It is extinction of all empirical existence. Amarakoqa 
also presents the same view. Several philosophers like Rhys Davids, 
Thomas, Anandkumaraswamy, Dr. Radhi.krstj.an and others maintain 
that the state of Nirvana does not represent the denial of the self or 
personality. It has moral overtones. It is the highest state of moral 
perfection and it is full of bliss. Dr. Radhakrspan maintains that 
the concept of Nirvana is negative in its content. It is nothingness. 
The Buddha said that Nirvana is freedom from misery and it is 
different from the adjuncts of empirical personality. The Buddha does 
not deny that highest state of perfection expresses bliss. He was 
only silent about it. According to the Buddha, some philosophers 
contend that Nirvaya is the cessation of misery and the experience, 
but it is not the destruction of the Atman. It is the destruction of the 
desire, the passions and the craving for life due to ignorance. 2 Max* 
muller maintains that there is no version in the Dhammapada which 
gives the negative meaning of Nirvaya i. e.. Nirvana is absolute 
cessation. Wherever there is reference to the Nirvana as cessation 
or destruction, there is ambiguity in the interpretation. Nagasena 
has given the interpretation of Nirvana as positive in content during 
the discussions with king Miiinda. 3 In this sense, the Buddhist con¬ 
ception of Nirvaya is different from the Nyaya-Vaisejika conception 
of Mokfa as a state in which there is no consciousness. 


1 History of Philosophy, Eastern and Western, Vol, I, p. 212. 

2 (a) Dhammapada 154, (b) Sarhyuttanikaya , Oghataracna sukta. 

3 Sarhyuttanikaya Kematheri sutta■ 
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The Tathagata Buddha said that Nirvana is ‘avyakrta ", indescri¬ 
bable in words and inexpressible in thought. Nirvana cannot be 
described in words nor its nature can be comprehended by thought. 
The nun Khema, while explaining the concepts to Prasenajit, says 
that just as the sands on the banks of the Ganges cannot be counted, 
just as the wafers of the sea are immeasurable, so also the Nirvana 
is incomprehensible, ft is beyond comprehension in thought and 
description in words. 1 

The disciples of ihe Buddha however, took two different paths* 
The Hinayana and the Mahayana ways They give different concep¬ 
tions of the Nirvana. The question arose about the nature of Nirvapa 
whether it pertains to individual existence or to the existence in 
general. Some say that Nirvana refers to the individual freedom from 
misery, while some others have emphasised the cessation of existence 
in general as Nirvana. The first is the individualistic and the second 
is the universal content. The first is called the Hinayana conception 
while the second refers to the Mahayana conception in its broad 
content. 

The Buddha did not discuss the nature of Nirvapa and other 
metaphysical problems, because he was averse to metaphysical dis¬ 
cussions. The metaphysical questions like Nirvana are avyakrta, 
inaccessible for speculation. The result was his disciples followed 
different paths of interpretation. Some adduced negative inter¬ 
pretation of Nirvapa as absolute cessation of existence, it is Sunyata. 
The others gave a positive content to Nirvana as a state with the bliss 
as its category. 2 

' JAINA CONCEPTION OF MOK$A 

There are varied interpretations regarding the nature of Moksa 
in the Buddhist and Vedic traditions. But the Jaina conception of 
Mokfa does not accept differences < f opinion. This is possible because 
the Vedic seers did not discuss the nature of Mokfa. The later 

1 (a) N. K. Bhagat : Patna University Lectures, 1924-25, p. I<55- 
(b) Sa/hyuttanikaya Khemathert sutta. 

2 Radhakris Jinan, Indian Philosophy , Vol. I, p. 416-17. 
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philosophers of the Vedic tradition gave their own interpretations of 
the nature of Moksa when the concepts were introduced in the Vedic 
tradition. The Buddha never claimed to be an omniscient being. He 
did not impose his views on his disciples. He said to his disciples 
that they should accept whatever stands the test of reason and should 
not accept any view because the Tathagaia has said. This is one of 
the reasons why there developed differences of opinion regarding the 
nature of Nirvana in the Buddhist philosophy. Moreover, the Buddha 
was silent over the nature of metaphysical problems like Nirvana and 
the self. But this is not so with the development of Jaina thought. 
The Tjrthankara Mahavira was an omniscient, a Kevatin. And the 
word; of the Kevatin had absolute authority. Therefore, there did 
not appear to have differences regarding the metaphysical problems 
like the nature of the Mokqa. 

The Jaina conception of the universal and the particular, the 
identity and difference and the permanent substances and its changing 
modes as equally real has influenced the Jaina conception of Mok$a. 
The principle of permanence, however, is not like the eternal 
ptinciple of Panina and Prakrli in the Sahkhya philosophy. The Jaina 
conception of the Atman is a synthesis of the principles of perma¬ 
nence and modes. From the noumenal point of view, the soul is 
permanent as a substance. From the phenomenal point of view, 
there are modes. Considered from the point of view of modes, the self 
is changing, 

TheJainas do not consider the Atman as all-pervading like the 
Nyaya-Vaifefika or atomic in nature like Ramanuja’s standpoint. 
They say, that Atman is madhyama parinami, pervading the body that 
it occupies. It has the characteristics of both expansion and con¬ 
traction in order to pervade the entire body, whether small or big. 
This is the empirical description of the soul from the empirical point 
of view. From the noumenal point of view the soul is eternal as a 
substance. It is non-eternal from the point of view of modifications. 
The Jainas have accepted the principle of the co-reajity of substance 
and its modifications. For this reason, the Jainas contend that at the 
time of attainment of Mokfa the pervasion of the soul becomes less 
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by one-third of the body of the soul just previously occupied by it at 
the time of Mokfa. 1 

It should be remembered that though the quality of the contrac¬ 
tion and the expansion is inherent in the soul but it gets expression 
due to the karmic body formed by the accumulations of particles of 
karma. The liberated soul has no body and therefore there is no 
question of contraction or expansion. The conception ot the ultimate 
size of the soul just at the time of Moksa is based on the conception 
of the size of the body that it last occupied. The soul has no form 
but due to its extension in space, it is described as having form. 

The Jaina conception of Mok$a is different from other concep¬ 
tions in Indian thought. This theory is a special contribution of the 
jainas. This is because, the Jaina conception, implies the pervasive 
quality according to the body; while according to some thinkers the 
soul is described as atomic in nature. This also gives a clear picture 
of the nature of the soul in the state of Mok$a. 

According to the Jainas, the liberated soul has infinite knowledge 
and bliss because of its inherent nature of consciousness and bliss. The 
eternity of the soul is not the static eternity as in some systems of 
Indian philosophy, but it expresses the inherent nature of infinite 
energy. This conception of the nature of the soul in Mokfa is a 
special contribution of the Jainas. It agrees with the Nyaya-Vaiiefika 
conception of the eternity of the soul so far as it refers to the soul as 
substance. In regard to the inherent characteristics of the soul as 
infinite knowledge, bliss and infinite energy, it is nearer to the Sahkhya 
conception of the Puru$a. The Buddhist schools of philosophy of 
Yogacara posits the conception of Vijn&na as a centre of self and in 
the state of Nirvana it is referred to the ‘alaya vijfiana’ the storehouse 
of consciousness. In this sense of psychic energy of the soul, Jsinas 
have a common point, but the Jainas do not accept the Kfapikavada 
of the Buddhists. 

, . THE STATE OF MUKT1 (MUKTI-STHANA) 

There is a fundamental question regarding the state of the soul 


1 {Jitaradhyayana 36-65. 
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at the time of Moksa : What is the state of the soul when it is libera¬ 
ted from the body ? There are differenl interpretation on this ques¬ 
tion based on the different philosophical predilections. 

The Nyaya-Vai&e§ika and Sahkhya-Yoga maintain that the soul 
is all-prevading. They also maintain that there are many souls. 
According to this interpretation, the liberated souls do not possess, 
different states from those that they possessed in the sarhsdra. In the 
state of liberation the souls become free from the gross bodies and 
also from the subtle bodies which is due to a gross body. The 
Jivatman or a Parufa becomes different from the differentiated states 
and becomes all-pervading. 

The Kevaladvaitin maintains that the atman i, e., the Brahman 
has vyapakatva, but there is no plurality. According to this theory, 
in the liberated souls the sou! becomes free from the subtle bodies 
which is antaftkarapa. As z consequence of this, freedom from the 
subtle body, the soul is free from all empirical adjuncts. It realises 
the state of the Brahman. The difference between the souls that are 
liberated and the souls that are in bondage is with reference to the 
freedom and the presence of the siikfnia Sarira and the empirical 
adjuncts. The absence of the empirical adjuncts ( upadhi) in the 
liberated state does not mean that the liberated soul is different from 
the empirical sou), it is the Brahmasvarupa in its pure form 

The Madhva philosophy posits the souls as atomic in nature. 
They are different from Parabrahman. According to this school of 
thought, the liberated soul lives in the sannidhya of Vis$u. 

Similarly, those who maintain the soul as afomic in nature like 
the Vffiftadvaitin accept the plurality of souls. But in its real nature, 
the soul is not different from the Parabrahman. When the soul is 
liberated it reaches the Brahmaloka and gets merged in the Brahman. 

According to Vallabhiclrya, souls are atomic in nature, but at 
the same time souls reach the state of Brahma in their state of merger 
with the Brahman. Some souls get merged with the Brahma but some 
other souls, due to devotional preponderance enter the sarhsdra in 
the state of practical liberation for the sake of expression of devotion. 
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THE BUDDHIST CONCEPTION OF THE MUKTLSTHANA 

The Buddhists maintain that nothing is permanent. Everything 
is transitory and in flux. In the state of rebirth, there is no perma¬ 
nent self that emerges from the earlier birth to the next birth. It is 
only the psychic continuity of vijnana that projects itself into the 
next line. Just as a snow ball goes on accumulating, particles of snow 
in its movement, but it is not one substance, so also the vijnana the 
psychic energy, loaded with its tarhskara the anamic mass projects 
itself into the next life i. e , rebirth. Therefore, there is no permanent 
self that is reborn. 

The king Milinda asked to Nagasena : which of the states of 
life prior to Nirvana are nearer to the state of Nirvana ? Acarya 
said that there is no analogy to explain the state of Nirvana, We 
cannot say that in the state of Nirvana, the soul goes and settles in a 
st h ana. 

King Milinda asked : “just as there are pearls in the sea, fra¬ 
grance in the flower and the grains in the field, so also there 
must be a place for Nirvana which is permanent.” NSg.isena 
replied : There is no state analogous to these which can be called 
Nirvana , in which we can say the self goes to settle there. However, 
the state of Nirvana is real. Nirvarta is not something external. We 
h ive to realise the state of Nirvarta in the purity of mind. Just 
as through the friction of two pieces of metal fire is created 
so also the Nirvarta is a state of experience of the purtty of mind. 
We cannot say that there was first the fire or first the friction and then 
the fire. Similarly, we cannot distinguish between the state of 
Nirvana and the purity of experience. 

The king said : We may accept the view that there is no special 
state of Nirvana. However, there must be some state from which a 
pudgaia experiences the state of Nirvana, The Acarya replied : 
Pudgala (the continuing self) is rooted in the Sila (righteousness), and 
can experience the slate of Nirvana from any point of space. There¬ 
fore Nirvarja is the realisation from the purity of the mind. 1 


1 Milindapra&na 4. 8, 62-64. 
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THE JAINA VIEW OF THE MOK$A-STHANA 

The Jainas say that the Jiva has the characteristics of Qrdhvagati 
(tendency to go upwards). 1 2 When the karmic particles are removed 
and when the soul is free from karma, it moves upwards to the end of 
the Lokdkaka and remains in its pure form in the Siddhaloka, at-the 
end of Lokakka . It does not move further because there is the absence 
the Dharmastikaya in Alokakaka. This state of perfection at the end 
of the Lokdkaka is called Siddhakild. The Jaina literature presents the 
extension of Siddhakild and such a description of the extension of the 
place where liberated souls reside is not stated in any other school of 
Indian thought. According to the Jainas the world where the human 
beings inhabit, has the extension of fortyfive Jakbs of yojanas and the 
extension of the- Siddhakjetra has also forty-five lakhs of yojanas. 
From the Karmabhumi of the human beings, men can attain perfection 
through their self-efforts. In this sense, we can say, that the state of 
mok$a is the highest state of perfection to be attained. It is the state 
of freedom from misery. It is a state of self-realisation. 

MOK$A MARGA (THE PATH-WAY TO MOK$A ) 

We may now consider the pathway to Mok^a. Just as in the 
science of medicine, four factors are important for consideration, like : 
the disease, cause of the disease, the removal of the disease and means 
of the removal of the same; so also in the understanding self-reali¬ 
sation, and the spiritual with path for the salvation, we should also 
consider the four important principles like samsara, the cause of 
samsara, niokja, and the pathway to mok$a? 

The different schools of Vedic traditions have given their inter¬ 
pretations of the pathway to Mokga. The Upani$ads and Bhagavadgitd 
are the foundational texts for the Vedic tradition. On the basis of 
the thoughts expressed in the Upani$ads and the Bhagavadgitd, Patn- 
jali has given as elaborate discussion about Mokfa and pathway to 

1 (a) Uttar adhyayatta 19. 82 Uddhath pakkamai disath 

(b) Prakamarati Prakaratfa 294—bhasya 

(c) Tattvartharajavarttika 

2 Yogadarkana Bha$ya 21. 25. 
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Mok$a. According to him the four cardinal principles are : (i) heya 1 
(misery), (2) heyahetu 2 , (cause of misery), (3) hana 3 (cessation of 
misery) & (4) hanopdya 4 5 6 (the pathway to the cessation of the misery). 
Vatsyayana, the noted commentator of Nydyas&tra has elaborated the 
four principles of the Mok$a and pathway to Mok$a*. 

The Buddha enunciated, in his Sermon at Banares, the four 
noble truths (Aryasatya) : (l) dukkha (misery), (2) dukkhasamudya 
(cause of misery),(3) dukkha-nirodha (cessation of misery) and dukkha- 
nirodha marga (the pathway to the cessation of misery). 8 In the 
Jaina darsana, the four fundamental truths have been enunciated : 
(1) bandha (bondage), (2) asrava (cause of bondage) (3) mok$a (state 
of liberation) and (4) sarhvara (the way to the cessation to the 
bondage). 

The 2to/ir$a(bondage)is due to the passions arising out of ignor¬ 
ance. This creates misery. Asrava is the influx of karma. It is the 
cause of misery. It is due to the passions and the activity. Mok§a 
is the complete freedom from karmic matter. It is the state absolutely 
free from misery. Sarhvara is the way to the cessation to the misery. 
This is possible if the influx of the karmic particles is obstructed. The 
next stage would be the removal of the accumulated karma. This 
is the nirjara. These two constitute the pathway to Mok$a. In this 
sense, we can say that the Jainas have propounded the four funda¬ 
mental and noble truths in the tradition of the Vedic and Upanisadic 
thought and similar to the Buddhist tradition too. 

Every school of Indian thought have emphasised the importance 
of the concept of Mok$a as the highest stage of self-realisation. They 
have suggested that the root-cause of sarhsara and the misery in this 
life is due to avidya (neiscience). Avidyd gives rise to passions ( raga- 


1 Yogadar&ma : sadhanapada 16 

2 Ibid 27 

3 Ibid 25 

4 Ibid 26 

5 Nyayabha$ya 1, 1, 1. 

6 Majjhimanikaya, bha§abheka sutta, 4. 
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dve f a), attachment and hardship (kle§a). Patafijali says avidya , asmita 
raga-dvefa and abhiniveja are the five obstacles or hardships which 
cause misery and which bring obstructions to the path of liberation. 
He has suggested that avidya is the root cause of all these things. 
Isvarkrisija 1 2 3 4 5 6 in the Sahkhyakarika has elaborated the five obstacles in 
the way to self-realisation. Kajnada has said avidya is the root cause 
which gives rise’to all sorts of passions and difficulties *Kathopanifad, 
and the Bhagavadgita 6 have also empasised that avidya is the primal y 
cause of all passions and difficulties. In the Buddhist literature, lik<. 
the Majjhimanikaya it has been described that the Buddha has said 
that avidya is the root cause of misery because it leads to craving 
trfna and other blemishes.® 

Jainism asserts that the root cause of sarhsara is darianamoha & 
carUramoha. Darianamoha refers ignorance or perversity of attitude in 
the sense of avidya used in other Indian thought. In the other systems 
of Indian philosophy, this has been referred to the cause of all 
blemishes. Caritramoha is perversity in conduct which has been 
referred to by other systems of Indian philosophy as asmita, raga, 
dve$a and trfpa. In this sense, the Indian systems of philosophy, 
including the Jainas, have given prominence to avidya (nescience) as 
the root cause of misery. 

Kaijada says that avidya can be removed by vidya {discrimina¬ 
tive knowledge). Patafijali calls it vivekakhyati. Aksapada has used 
the term tattvajnana or samyagjnana (right knowledge). The Buddhist 
have suggested that ‘ vipassana * or prajha are analogous to vidya. 
The Jaina have used the word samyagjnana (right knowledge). It 
causes the destruction of ka^dyas and other blemishes. 

From the spiritual point of view, avidya is perversity of know- 


1 Yogadarjana 2, 3-4 

2 Safikhyakarika 47-48. 

3 Nydyasutra I, 1, 2 : NydyasGtra 4,1, 3: 4. 1. 6. 

4 Kathopanifad 1, 2, 5. 

5 Bhagavadgita 5, 15. 

6 Majjhimanikaya t mahatamesanikaya sutta 38, 
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ledge. It is the absence of the right knowledge regarding the nature 
of the pure self. In the Vedic tradition, the pathway to destruction 
of avidya and to the realisation of the Mokfa has been suggested to 
be three-fold as: (1) jnana (knowledge) (2) bhakti (devotion) and 
(3) karma (action). The Buddha advocated the eight-fold path, for 
the realisation Nirvana : (1) samyagdrfti (right belief) (2) samyag - 
sahkalpa (right resolve) (3) samyagvak (right speech) (4) samyagkarma 
(right action) (5) samyag ajfva (right living) (6) samyag xyayama 
(right effort) (7) samyag smrti (right thought) and (8) samyag samadhi 
(right self-concentration). 1 2 Buddhagbosa has enumerated three 
important ways, like sila, samadhi and prajna for the sake of reali¬ 
sation of Nirvana. Jainism has advocated the three-fold path for the 
attainment of perfection : (i) samyagdar&ana (right faith), (2) samyag- 
jnana (right knowledge) and (3) samyagcaritra (right conduct).* In 
this way the Indian philosophers, both of the Vedic and the non- 
Vedic traditions, have emphasised the importance of the realisation 
of Mokfa or Nirvana, as the highest end of life. This has exception 
only in the Carvaka school. The different schools of thought have 
used their terminologies to describe the stages in the pathway to 
perfection, and in explaining the concept of Mokfa. The difference 
in terminology is mainly verbal and it does not effect the basic unity 
in the conception of state of perfection and pathway to the state of 
perfection. We find that there is a fundamental similarity of 
approach and a unity of .thought in the description of the highest 
end of life, viz., self-realisation (Mokfa) and pathway to the 
realisation of this end. rn 


1 “Magganath atthahgiko setlho." 

2 TaUvdrthasiitra 1,1. 
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syadvAda: 

the basis of 
Jaina Philosophy 

WHAT IS SYlDVADA ? 

Anekantavada is a special contribution of the Jainas to the 
philosophical world. It is the unique contribution that the Jainas 
have made to the logic and epistemology. It is the foundational 
principle for philosophical position of the Jainas. Anekanta is the 
basic attitude of mind which expresses the fundamental principle that 
reality is complex and it can be looked at from different points of 
view. The points of view are the nayas and the naya is the psycholo¬ 
gical expression of the basic principle of anekanta. Syadvada is the 
logical expression of nayavada in predication from. It has the signi¬ 
ficance of expression and communication in the logical and predicati- 
onal pattern. 

Syadvada is formed of the two words 'syat' and 'vada'. 'Syat’ 
very often supposed to suggest the meaning of ‘doubt’ or ‘perhaps’ 
but 'syat' does not express doubt or uncertainty. It refers to a point 
of view or in a particular context, or in a particular sense. 1 'Vada' 
presents a theory of logic and metaphysics. Syadvada means a theory 
of predication of the description of reality from different points of 
view, in different contexts or from different “Universes of discourse.” 
Syadvada is the expression of the pictures of reality obtained from 
different points of view in definite and determinate logical predica¬ 
tions. 


1 (a) Atfasahasriy p. 29 6. 

(b) Pu%castikaya\ika—Sri Amrtacandra 
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The Jaina acaryas have made Syadvada, the foundation of Jaina 
philosophy. Syadvada promotes catholic outlook of many-sided appro¬ 
ach to the problem of knowledge of reality. It is anti-dogmatic and 
it presents a synoptic picture of reality from different points of view. 
Syadvada expresses a protest against one-sided, narrow, dogmatic and 
fanatical approach to the problem of Reality. It affirms that there 
are different facets of Reality and they have to be understood from 
various points of view by the predications of affirmation, negation 
and indescribability. The thinker having one-sided view in his mind 
can see only one facet of Reality, such thinker cannot realise reality in 
full. 1 For this reason, Acarya Samantabhadra says that the word 
syat is a symbol ot truth. 2 And therefore, the Jaina Acaryas say 
that in some cases of predications, even if the term the syat is not 
used, it is to be considered as implicit in the predication. 3 

Syadvada presents a comprehensive and a synoptic picture of 
reality which expresses presence and co-existence with particular 
points of view, of the different characteristics like the permanance and 
impermanance, similarity and difference, expressibiiity and inex- 
pressibility,|reality and appearance. 4 5 

Generally Syadvada is identified with Anekantavada, but consi¬ 
dered from the logical distinctions inherent in two theories, we can 
say that Anekanta is the basic principle of L the complexity of reality 
and the possibility of looking at reality from different points of view. 
Syadvada is the expression of the Anekantavada in logical and predi- 
cational form. 6 In this sense, Anekantavada is the foundational 
principle and syadvada is the logical expression of the foundational 
principle. 

Acarya Samantabhadra says that Syadvada and kevalajhana 
(ominiscient knowledge) are the foundational facts of knowledge. 


1 Eyante niravekkho no sijjhai vivihaydvagam davvath. 

2 Syatkaraft satyalanchanah. 

3 Laghiyastraya , si. 22. 

4 Anyayogavyavacched Dvdtrithsika, sloka-25 Acarya Hemacandra, 

5 Laghiyastryaya, si. 62. Akalapka 
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The difference between the two is that kevalajnana expresses the com¬ 
prehensible knowledge of reality while Syadvada expresses the predica- 
tional propositions of the experience of reality presented in kevalajnana. 
The first, is a direct experience, Syadvada is the indirect expression 
of the direct experience. 1 

SYADVADA : THE PRINCIPLE OF COHERENCE *- \ 

The different systems of philosophy have given different pictures 
of reality. As a result, there is ambiguity and metaphysical confusion, 
because the pictures of reality presented by different schools of thought 
sometimes contradict with each other, and we are at a loss to know 
which theory of reality should be accepted. This creates intellectual 
chaos. For instance, even in the concept of the Atman , there are 
different views expressed by different philosophies. Carvaka denies 
reality of the Atman as a permanent substance. Even in those schools 
of thought where there is agreement regarding the reality of the Atman, 
there are distinctions in the presentation >f the nature of the Atman. 
Sahkhya philosophy accepts the eternity and substantiality of the 
Atman. Consciousness is its essence. According to Sahkhya atman is 
passive without attributes. 2 Nyaya-Vaisesika posit the reality of the 
Atman and say that Atman is a substance which has qualities. Mfmam- 
sakas maintain that Atman is a substance and is eternal, although it 
expresses modificati in in different forms of status. Buddha, refuses 
to discuss the metaphysical problems like the Atman and Nirvana. 
He said that Atman is a subject which is “ avyakrta ” (indescribable)* 
and became silent. In this sense, different schools of thought have 
given different interpretations about the nature of the Atman. Some 
say, it is all-pervading like space ( Akasa ), some maintain that it is 
atomic in nature and some others say that Atman is of the size of the 
thumb. 

Regarding the natme of the Atman, some say that it is the 
product of the elements. Some others maintain that consciousness 
is not the characteristic of the Atm tn, but it is produced by the meta- 

1. Aptamlmathsa 105 

2. aprachyutanutpannasthtraikarupath nityam. 

Majjhimanikaya, cuta maluhkya sutta 63. 
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bolic changes of the body. Still others say that consicousness is not 
a quality of the soul, but is inherent in the soul. In this way, there 
are basic differences between (lie different schools of philosophy 
regarding the nature of the Atman, 

The differences in the views regarding the nature of reality 
presented by different schools of thought are based on their basic 
outlook of, and their approach of looking at reality. Some take the 
synthetic point of view and present the picture of reality in a synthetic 
sense. They seek unity in diversity, and posit that the reality is one. 
It includes the consciousness and the unconsciousness as aspects of 
reality. Some other schools of thought look at reality from the empi¬ 
rical point of view. They seek to emphasise diversity as presented in 
the universe. Reality, for them, is not one nor a unity, but it is many 
and diverse. Some other schools of thought have said that reality is 
incomprehensible (ajfteya). In this way, there is intellectual chaos in 
the study of the metaphysical problems. 

Anekantavada seeks to find out a solution out of this intellectual 
chaos. It seeks to find meaning in the diversity of opinions and tries 
to establish that these diverse views are neither completely false not 
completely true. They present partial truths from different points of 
view. The Anekanta seeks to determine the extent of reality present 
different schools of thought and gives a synoptic picture of reality. The 
eminent Jcaryas, like Samantabhadra, Siddhasena, Akalanka and 
Haribhadra have presented the subtle logical distinctions and the 
metaphysical thought involving unity and diversity, the onene.'s and 
duality and other forms of philosophy on the basis of Anekanta. A 
comprehensive picture of reality is sought to be presented by the 
theory of Anekanta. 

And for this reason, the theory of Anekanta has become found¬ 
ational for Jaina thought. In fact, the Anekanta outlook is the basis 
for other schools of Indian thought. The Jaina Acaryas have presented 
a synoptic outlook in undertanding the problems of philosophy on the 
basis of Anekanta. They say that Ekanta or dogmatism or one-sided 
approach to the problems of reality is not inherent in reality ( vastugata - 
dharma), but it is due to the working of the intellect. It is the product 
of intellectual discrimination. If the intellect is pure in its essence 
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then Ekanta will disappear. The pure exercise of intellect will give 
rise to a synoptic view-point expressed in the Anekanta and the diffe¬ 
rent partial view-points get merged in the Anekanta, just as the diffe¬ 
rent rivers get merged in the sea. 

Upldhyaya YaSovijaya says that one who has developed the 
Anekanta outlook does not dislike other view-points. He looks at 
other view-points with understanding and sympathy, just as a father 
looks at the activities of his son. One who believes in the Anekanta 
outlook looks at the conflicting and diverse theories of realities with 
equal respect. He does not look at the diverse theories of realities as 
one superior to the other. He has the spirit of equanimity in appro¬ 
aching for the understanding of the problems of other theories. In 
the absence of the spirit of equanimity, alt knowledge would be 
fruitless, and any amount of reading the sacred texts would not lead 
to any fruitful results. 1 

Haribhadra Suri says, that one who develops the ekanta attitude 
and insists on his point of view is one-sided in his approach and 
would like to lead others also to his points of view. But the one who 
develops the synoptic outlook based on the anekanta attitude is always 
guided by objective and rational considerations in evaluating the 
theories of reality. 

Anekanta states that the nature of reality should be considered 
and studied purely from the rational point of view without prejudice 
or bias. The ekanta attitude is compelling and it drives us to accept 
its point of view and discourages us to accept the others’ point of 
view. 

A milk-maid churns the butter milk, and while churning the 
buttermilk, she pulls the string on the side and loosens the string on 
the other. The consequence is butter is extracted from the buttermilk. 
Similarly, if we look at the different points of view of knowing reality 
in their proper perspective, considering the primary points of view as 
important and the secondary points of view with their due consider*- 


1. Yajovijaya—Jfianasqra 
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tion, truth can be understood in the true perspective and in a compre¬ 
hensive way. The intellectual confusion is created by ekant while 
the welter of confusion is cleared by Anekanta, The synoptic outlook 
of Syadvada gives a comprehensive and true picture of reality. 

THE IMPACT OF ANEKANTA ON OTHER DARSANAS 

The Anekanta attitude gives a comprehensive and synoptic view 
of life. Some of the systems of Indian thought have expressed their 
opposition to the Anekanta theory. Yet we can observe the impact 
of Anekanta on their theories also. It is not possible to disregard the 
Anekanta theory, as it is rational and objective in its outlook. 

In the Tidvasya Upanisada Atman has been described as a substa¬ 
nce which moves and does not move, which is near and far, which 
is inside and outside. This is the expression 1 of the Syadvada point 
of view. 

Sankaracarya and Ramanujacarya have argued against the 
validity of Syadvada on the ground that contradictory attributes 
cannot co-exist at the same lime. But in trying to refute the validity of 
Syadvada they seem to have adopted the SyadvaJa outlook only. 
The description of the Brahman as ‘para and apara" and the analysis 
of the degrees of reality as expressed in the paramarthika, vyavaharika 
and pratibhasika satya, does express the spirit of Anekanta and Syad¬ 
vada. Sankara mentions that there is nothing in the world which is 
purely without faults and without attributes— Iftam kimapi loke&smin 
na nirdofarh na nirgupam". 

This would mean that everything has its good qualities and also 
its faults. Nothing is purely perfect and purely attributeless. This is 
the expression of the Anekanta. 

Swami Dayanada Sarasvati was once asked whether he was a wise 
man or not. He said that in the field of dariana he is wise, but 
with reference to the practical world, he is not wise. This is an 
expression of Anekanta. 

The Buddhist conception of the Vtbhajyavada and Madhyama 

1 Tsa. Up. tadejati tannaijati, taddure, tadantike, tadantarasyasara- 

vasya tad sarvasyiisya bahyataty. 
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Marga express the Anekanta spirit. The Sahkhya conception of prarkti 
as having the three attributes of sattva, rajas and tamas in the state of 
equilibrium in the original state of prakrti and as expressed in varied 
degrees in the process of evolution expressess the spirit of Anekanta. 

Among the Greek philosophers, Plato has presented the theory 
of the degrees of reality. The world of ideas is real and the physical 
world is real to the extent of the participation of the ideas in the 
physical objects. This is also the expression of the Anekanta. 

Eienstein’s theory of relativity express the spirit of Syadvada. 

From this, it is clear that Anekanta expresses the synoptic point 
of view and gives a comprehensive picture of reality in which partial 
pictures from different points of view are synthesised and harmonised. 
This spirit of Anekanta cannot be ignored by any school of thought 
because of its intrinsic value. 

Having considered the impact of Anekanta on the different 
schools of thought, it would now be necessary to understand the extent 
of the expression of the Anekanta in the different problems of philoso¬ 
phy like the problem of permanence and change, of the identity of self 
and the body etc. 

PERMANENCE AND IMPERMANENCE (CHANGE) J '' 

The Anekanta view presents a theory that every object is a synth¬ 
esis of the attributes of permanence and change. From the point of 
view of substance, it is permanent and from the point of view of modes, 
it is changing. Substance and modes are inseparable and complement¬ 
ary. Without the one, the other does not exist. Without substance 
( dravya ), modes(paryaya) are not possible and without modes substance 
cannot be understood. It is the thing that changes. Changes does 
not exist without a thing. A thing changes in its attribute. For ins- 
ance, jtva is a substance and its various states are its modes. Jiva 
is necessary for the expression of the various states like man, 
lower animal and bird. These are the modes of the jtva. Jiva as 
a substance and the states of jiva in the empirical sens., arc both 
necessary and complementary to each other. Substance is permanent, 
but modes are changing. Jiva is permanent and is indestructible. But 
the modes as expressed in the states of jiva are not permanent. Ii? 
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this sense, Syadvada expresses the synthesis of the theories of perma¬ 
nence and of change. Every substance is permanent blit its modes 
are changing and in a flux. But it should be remembered that substa¬ 
nce and its modes are not two different entities. There is not differe¬ 
nce in essence, but the difference can be seen in expression. Accord¬ 
ing to the Anekanta view, every object has the triple attributes of 
Origination, Destruction and Permanence. The modes originate and 
are destroyed but the substance remain permanent. 1 This is true of 
every object and there are no exceptions to this. 

When we meet a person whom vve have already met, we recognise 
him and say he is the same man that we met. Rain brings greenery 
on the land. We have camphor on the palm and anon it evaporates, 
and then we say it is not there. All these states express modifications 
of the substance but these different states taken independently for 
consideration express the theories of permanence, change and destruc¬ 
tion. 

There are different theories of causation regarding the origination 
of the substance and objects. Some of the theories may be mentioned 
as Paririamavada, Arambhavada, Rupantaravada and Vichedavada, 
Sahkhya philosophers have presented parinamavada. According to 
them, cause and effect are not different events. Effect is in the cause. 
Cause has the potentiality of the effect is the actualisation of the cause. 
This is called Satkaryavadu. According to Satkarmavada, that which 
is not, cannot originate and that which is, cannot be destroyed. It 
is only a transformation. It is the actualisation of the potential. 
Nyaya Vaisefika darsanas present the Arambhavada theory. It is 
also called Asatkaryavada. According to this theory, cause and effects 
are different events. When the effect appears, cause disappears. 

According to the Naiyayikas Tswara is eternal (non-changing 
reality) while the flames of a lamp are non-eternal. The Buddhists 
maintain that there is nothing permanent and what we call a thing 
appearing to be permanent is an aggregate of states which are fleeting, 
A philosophical system which maintains that reality is the permanent 
and the eternal cannot easily dispense with the facts of life, which 


1. Tallvartha sutra, Adhyaya 5 
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present the changing modes. Similarly, a philosophy which gives 
exclusive importance to the flux cannot ignore a thing that changes. 
In this sense, the Naiyayikas considered the perceptible objects as 
impermanent and the Buddhists considered everything as fleeting, as a 
vast continuum. 

The modern scientific view of reality accepts the fact of transfor¬ 
mation. It has been suggested that nothing is destroyed, it is only 
that an object gets transformed. For instance, a candle burns, but in 
its process of burning the substance of the candle is not destroyed. 
It is transformed into some other element. 

Similarly, we find transformation of water into a different form 
like ice and water, the gases like hydrogen and oxygen. As we are 
aware, water is formed through the combination of hydrogen and ox¬ 
ygen in a definite proportion of 2:1, By the process of disintegration, 
the hydrogen and the oxygen can be separated of the water, and water 
expresses itself in the form of gases, of hydrogen and oxygen. This 
view is supported by actual scientific experiments. 

Modern science has shown that matter and energy are mutually 
convertible. 1 The accepted principle of conservation of matter and 
energy has been a primary principle in the science of Physics and 
Chemistry. Therefore, matter and energy are convertible and 
eonservable. 

From the stand-point of Sy&dvada Jainas affirm that a thine is 
never destroyed. That which is not, never comes into being. 8 There 
is nothing which is free from the modes of coming into being and 
destruction. Substance has the modes of origination and destruction. 
Therefore, every substance has its modes. A substance without modes 
cannot exist, and modes must have a substance for its substratum. 
Therefore, the Jainas maintain that substance and modes are both 
real. In this world, there is nothing which is purely permanent without 
modes and there is no change which has not got a thing as a substratum 
of change. For instance, the jjva is a substance, but it expresses itself 
the empirical world in its various modifications and states in diffe- 


1. General Chemistry by Finus Pauling, pp. 4 and 5 

2. Paficastikaya -15 
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rent forms of life like men and lower animals. Just as a candle which 
is a substance changes in accordance with its flames which are suspe- 
ctable to change. In this sense, tne jiva and the chandle have both 
the characteristics of permanence and change. They are premancnt in 
the form of substance, but changing in the form of modes. 1 

If a thing were to be purely permanent, it would have may remain 
in one static form only and there would not have been any states or 
changes. If there were only change and flux without any substance 
that changes, there would not have been any substratum and a support 
and any form. According to the Syadvda theory, permanence and cha¬ 
nge are equally real. It is thing that changes and has its modes. A thing 
as a substance is permanent, while the changing inodes are not e ma- 
nent. In this sense, a substance { dravya) has been considered a synth¬ 
esis of pc manence and modifications. Substance is a substratum of 
change and changes lake place in a substance. Modern science 
analyses an atom into its three constitutents (1) neutron which is its 
central and focal point, (2) electron which is moving with a velocity 
and (3) proton which is non-moving. 

THE IDENTITY AND DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
Atman and the body. 

V ' » 

The Atman and the body are both identical and different. Diffe¬ 
rent philosophical systems has given varied explanations about the 
relation between the Atman and the body. They consider cortsciouness 
to be a product of the metabolic changes of the body. With the 
destruction of the body, consciousness is also destroyed. 11 Sutrakrta - 
nga has mentioned a similar theory of tatjiva tatsariravada. it is 
slightly different from the Carvaka philosophy, yet basically it does 
emphasis the identity of the jiva and the body. 3 

Some other darSanas have considered that Atman is different 
entirely from the body. While explaining this problem of relation of 
the body and the soul, Mahavira said to his main disciple Gautama 
that Atman is different from the body in one sense, it is identical with 

1. Anyayoga Vyavacchedika si. 5 

2. Bhasmibhutasya dehasya punaragamanam kutafr ? 

3. Sutrakrtahga, 1, I. 11. 
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the body in a different sense. If Atman and body were considered to 
be identical, then the Atman will be destroyed with the destruction of 
the body. In this state, there is no possibility of the conceptions 
of the mokfa and rebirth (punarjanma). But rational considerations 
and testimony of the Sastras do admit the possibility of mukti and 
rebirth. Therefore, it is necessary to accept the theory that the Atman 
and the body are different. At the same time, it is also necessary to 
postulate the relation between the Atman and the body as closely 
associated with each other from beginningless time. We experience 
pain if the body is hurt, but if the body of Devadatta is hurt, Jinadatta 
does not experience the pain, because the Atman of Jinadatta is riot 
associated with the body of Devadatta. 

It is clear from this, that the Atman of Devadatta is not associa¬ 
ted with body of Jinadatta, yet the Atman of Devadatta is associated 
with his own body. In this sense, they are very closely associated and 
in the empirical sense they may be considered to be identical. But in 
the real sense of jlva as a spiritual substance, the association of the 
ifva to a particular body is only external and temporary. 

SATTA AND ASATTA (The Real and The Unreal) ' - 

Reality of a thing and the reality of its modes can be considered 
from the point of view of Syadvada. In this sense, a comprehensive 
seven-fold predication of Syadvada presents the manifold aspects of 
reality in its affirmative and negative forms of predications. The 
affirmation and negation have to be predicated with reference to the 
identical nature of the four-fold aspects of consideration called ‘jra- 
catuftaya' and with reference to the four-fold aspects of ether nature 
of a thing ‘ para~catuq\aya' . For instance, the four-fold aspects of 
understanding the nature of the objects will be (1) Dravya (substance) 
(2) Kfetra (place) (3) Kala (time) and (4) Bhava (its nature). Every 
thing can be considered from the point of view of its own substance, 
place, time and nature and it gives affirmations. It may also be 
considered from the four-fold aspects of the otherness of a thing in 
respect of substance, place, time and nature. This brings the negative 
predications. 1 


1. Aptamimathsa, si. 16. 
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We may take the example of a pot made up of gold. Its subs¬ 
tance is gold. Therefore, from the point of view of substance, it is 
gold. Affirmative predications may also be made in respect of the 
place in which it is, the time at which it is and the real nature of the 
pot. For instance, its yellow colour and other modes are of its nature. 
But the same pot considered from the point of view of other material 
like the clay out of which the pots are made, may give a negative 
predication. Similarly, with reference to another place, another 
time and another nature, we may give negative predications. In 
this sense, the golden pot is a golden pot and it is not a pot made 
of clay. It is in a particular place and no in any other place. It is at 
a particular time and not at other time and it is a golden pot with 
reference to its nature and characteristics like the yellowness of colour 
etc., and not a earthen pot with reference to the nature of the substance 
of clay. In this sense again, we may predicate affirmative predications 
with reference to its own four-fold aspects and negative predications 
make with reference to other four-fold aspects not belonging to it 
( paracatuftaya ). 

Some scholars consider that affirmation and negation at the same 
time contradict each other. But it has been recognised that affirmation 
and negation may be predicated of a thing from specific points of view 
in specific situations. There should be no contradiction between 
affirmation and negation as predicted from different point of view of 
the same thing. For example, we may affirm that a particular person 
is a man; and deny that he belongs to any other species than that of 
man. We may say that a particular person is an Indian and that he is 
not a Westerner; he is at present living, but he is not eternal; he is wise 
and is not unwise. These statements do not contradict each other and 
these statements are not only logically compatible, but are also comp¬ 
atible in fact. Such varied statements from different points of view 
are necessary to present a coherent and comprehensive picture of the 
nature of a thing with its many facets. 

These examples do emphasis the fact that it is possible to present 
a comprehensive picture of reality by predicating different aspects of 
reality in their negative and affirmative states. For this, the Jainas 
have formulated a methodological scheme presenting seven-fold 
predications. That is called Saptabhafigl. 
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saptabhangt 

Every thing is complex in its nature and it expresses many 
facets of its characteristics. To give a comprehensive picture of a 
thing in all its varied aspects the Jainas have formulated seven-fold 
predications incorporating affirmation, negation and inexpressibifity 
with their possible permutations. 1 2 3 We shall discuss about this in the 
later chapter. 

It is necessary to note that Syadvada presents the predicational 
form of expressing the nature of reality in different aspects. The 
seven-fold predications are not fragments of imagination, but they 
are only expressions of the many facets of reality for the sake of com¬ 
prehension. Herman Jacobi says that Syadvada opens the flood-gates 
of the comprehension of the nature of a thing in its different aspects. 

An American philosopher Prof. Archie J. Bahm has stated that 
Syadvada is the expression of non-violence in the intellectual form. 
This doctrine would be more effective to establish world-peace, if 
popularised. It is the foundational intellectual attitude of the Jainas. 
Mahatma Gandhi gave importance to non-violence and he emphasised 
the primacy of Syadvada as the intellectual basis of the ethical doctrine 
of non-violence. Acarya Vinobha Bhave has emphasised the need of 
understanding Syadvada for the sake of world peace. 

CLARIFICATION OF SOME MISCONCEPTIONS ABOUT 
\ • SYADVADA 

It would not be out of place to mention some misconceptions 
regarding the validity of the theory of Saptabhahgi In the earlier 
portion of the Agamas, roots of Saptabhahgi have been mentioned 
briefly. 8 Acayra Kundakunda has mentioned some predications of the 
Saptabhahgi as affirmation, negation and affirmation-negation. 9 

Later philosophers like Samantabhadra, Siddhasena, Akalanka, 
Vidyanandi, Hemacandra, Vadideva etc., have developed t he Saptabh- 
ahgi doctrine in its fuller and detailed aspects of predications. Some 

1 Syadvada mafljari 22 tika. 

2 Bhagavati, 7, 2, 773 

3 Pahcasttkaya, Pravacanasara 
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scholars have taken this as gradual development of the doctrine of Sap¬ 
tabhahgi. According to them originally, the theory of Syadvada was 
formulated not in its full form and it was later developed in its seven¬ 
fold predications. But we should recognise that the Jaina darjana 
was first presented by Tirthahkaras. The Gapodharas formulated 
and taught the same to their desciples. Later it was expressed in the 
form of written documents. This gradual presentation of the doctrine 
in an elaborate form from the Tirthahkara to the Gairadharas and their 
disciples does not mean that the doctrine was not fully formulated at 
the time of the Tirthahkaras. Tirthankara is an all-knowing Sarvadarsi. 

It is not possible to say that he did not know the Syadvada doctrine 
in all its aspects. It would be apt to say that the doctrine of Saptabh - 
ahgi was only elucidated by the Gairadharas and the later philosophers 
and not that they developed the theory in an elaborate form. 

The first Tirthahkara of this era is Rsabhadeva. His teachings 
were presented to people by the twenty three other Tirthahkaras from 
time to time. These teachings were elaborated and crystalised in book 
forms by the disciples and philosophers of the later times. In the act 
of elaboration, and presentation, certain factors like the capabality of 
the Acaryas who had elaborated and intellectual climate of the time 
when it was presented in s fuller and detailed form have to be consid¬ 
ered. It is possible that the personal factors and the intellectual 
achievements of the later philosophers have influenced the presentation 
of the doctrines. Therefore, we find that in the later presentations in 
the book-form the scholars have used the two-fold objects of first 
presenting the other systems of philosophy as a polemic for refutation 
and later presented their own doctrine in a positive and constructive 
form. This type of presentation has developed in dialectical forms 
too. 

But these factors have been ignored by scholars like Archie J. 
Bahm and they have misunderstood the elaborate presentation of the 
doctrines as the later developments. It has been suggested by scholars 
like him, that the Saptabhahgi doctrine is the development from the 
Buddhist conception of Catuskoti nisedha. This is far from the truth. 
If we look at this problem from the historical perspective we can very 
well say that Saptabhahgi could not have arisen and developed out of 
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the Buddhist theory of Catuskoti , because Jainism prevailed much 
earlier to time of the Buddha. 1 There were twenty three Tirthahkaras 
before the Buddha. Tlrthahkara Pargvanatha lived two hundred and 
fifty years before the Buddha. He has presented the doctrine of 
Syadvada. Safijaya Velatthiputta lived much earlier to the Buddha, He 
had criticised the Syadvada as a from of sarhsayavada (the theory of 
doubt). From this, it is clear that Syadvada was formulated before 
the time of the Buddha. The theory of Catuskoti was formulated 
much later than the Buddha. 

We may also point out that there are fundamental differences 
between the Catuskoti and Syadvada. The conceptual form of 
Catuskoti is formulated as follows : 

1. it is not that a thing is; 

2. it is not that a thing is not; 

3. it is not that a thing is and is not; 

4. it is not that a thing neither is nor is not. 

But Saptabhahgl incorporates the predications of affirmation 
negation, and inexpressibilfty in their possible permutations. It is 
not merely an expresession of negation of a thing, it predicates the 
nature of a thing in its different aspects, in the form of affirmation 
and negation. The affirmation and negation are to be predicated 
with reference to the four-fold aspects of the self nature of the 
objects ( sva-catuftaya ) and the fcur-fold aspects of the other-nature 
of the objects (para catUftaya). According to Saptabhahgl, the pred¬ 
ications of the nature of man would be that he is a man and he is not 
a non-man like other animals, But Catuskoti would express negative 
aspect of predications, as it is not that a man is a man, it is not that 
a man is other than the man. It is not that a man is and is not other 
than the man; and it is not that the man neither is nor is not other 
than the man. In this way, Catuskoti is neither the expression of the 
affirmation nor ii it the presentation of the different aspects of the 
nature of a thing, 

Saptabhahgl does not deny the possibility of the affirmative 
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predications about the existence of a thing* It points that a thing is 
and has affirmative predications about its nature from its self-nature 
points of view in its four-fold aspects and it denies the absence of the 
other-nature points of view in its four-fold aspects. As we have seen 
earlier the Budhhist doctrine of catufkoti is fundamentally negative in 
its predications. 

SYADVADA is not a theory of DOUBT ' - ■ 

According to Jainism, the nature of a thing is complex. It has 
infinite number of characteristics. 1 In describing the characteristics, 
one has to look at it from different points of view. Therefore, the 
comprehensive description of the varied nature of the objects is possible 
by different predications involving affirmation, negation and inexpre- 
ssibility. The word “syat” in the Syadvada has created a good deal 
of controversy. The word has been very much misunderstood. It is 
very often suggested that ‘syad’ means “perhaps” or “may be”. This 
would lead to doubt and more probability. It would lead to scepticism. 
But the word ‘syat' has to be taken in a proper perspective. It does 
not mean perhaps and it does not express any from of doubt in the 
seven-fold predications. * Syat ’ means “in a particular context” or 
from one point-of-view. It refers to a particular ‘universe of discourse’ 
In this sense, ‘Syat' does not lead to any element of doubt. Syadvada 
would not present a theory of doubt. Prof. Baladeva Upadhyaya 
has also stated that Syadvada is not a theory of doubt. It is not 
scepticism. 

6arikaracarva in his Sahkarabha$ya has stated that Syadvada has 
the element of doubt and it gives an indefinite knowledge. The iilusi- 
oned conception began from Sankaracarya is still prevailing to some 
what extent. But as we hav.- already said, the confusion that arises due 
to the word ‘syat’ is not to be taken as the final say regarding the value 
of Syadvada. But, it may be pointed that the conditions of doubt 
are not present in the predication of Syadvada. In the case of 
a man who is in doubt regarding his perception whether the 
object that he sees is the man or a tree, there is the elements of 
doubt and lack of determination. But in the case of seven-fold 
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predication, the affirmation of existence and the predication of negat¬ 
ion are wed defined and certain from specific points-of-view. The 
condition of these determinations makes doubt impossible. Prof. 
Phanibhusana Adhikari has stated that there is no theory which has 
been as such misunderstood as the Jaina theory of Syadvada. It is 
possible that Sankaracarya did not go through the texts of the Jainas 
in their original form. 

It is evident that Syadavada is not the theroy of doubt. All 
philosophies accept and utilise it in one way or other; but they 
hesitate to accept it by name. 

The western thinker, Thomas says that Syadvada theory has 
great depth and needs a keen intellect to understand. It gives a 
comprehensive picture of the varied aspects of reality. Syadvada 
presents a picture of reality in its many-coloured aspects. The Jaina 
theory of Syadvada is free from obscurations and inaccuracies of 
presentations. In philosophical world Syadvada is like an emperor. 

Once Bhagavana Mahavlra was asked what form of language the 
sadhu should use. Mahavira replied that the sadhu (ascetic) should 
use the language of Vibhajyavada. Vibhajyavada is interpreted as 
syadvada. 

REFUTATION OF CONTRADICTIONS 

Saftkaracarya has criticised the saptabhafigi on the grounds of 
the impossiblity of contradictory attributes co-existing in the same 
thing. For instance, a thing cannot have the attributes of coldness 
and hotness at the same time. But to one who has understood the 
theory of Syadvada in its proper perspective of dialectical predication 
the charge of contradiction does not stand. If Sankaracarya were asked 
who he was, he would have replied that he was a sannyasi. If he were 
again to be asked, if he was a “ grhastha ” (a housedolder), he would 
h ve said that he was not. Therefore, there would be no contradict¬ 
ion if it were to be predicated that as a sannyasi Sankaracarya gives 
affirmative predications of his nature as a sannyasi he would negate 
the characteristics of a grhastha of his nature. These two opposite 
predications are consistent in their contexts and from their points-of- 
view. Thus we find syadvada presents the raany-folded predi¬ 
cation from the different points of-view in different contexts. It doe? 
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not present two contradictory predications from the same point-of- 
view. For instance, if from the same point-of-view, were to say that 
he is a sahnyasi and that he is not a sahnvasi, there would be contrad¬ 
iction, but there is no such uni-contextual predications in the Syadva¬ 
da. Therefore, Syadvada presents dialectical predications from 
different points-of-view, 

NAYAVADA 

Nayavada is the basis of Syadvada. It is the psychological 
aspect of anekdnta. Nayavada presents the theory of different points- 
of view. 

These points of view have to be expressed in predicationa! form 
for the sake of communication. That is done by Syadvada. Syadvada 
is the logical expression of Nayavada. Nayavada and Syadvada are 
varieties of Anekantavada. Nayavada is analytical in character and 
Syadvada is synthetic. 

Pramarta expresses the different characteristics of an object. But 
naya presents the specific characteristics of an object. While present¬ 
ing the characteristic of an object naya does not ;deny the possibility 
of other characteristics present in an object. If it were to deny the 
possibility of other characteristics, the denial would be dogmatic. That 
is “ durnaya >n Predications have a reference to pramaiia. Naya is 
different from and is an aspect of the pramana in a particular sense. 
Just as a part of the sea* is not the sea, nor is it non*sea. It is the part 
of the sea. The naya comprehends the aspect and the charcteristics of 
an object. The different systems of philosophy project a particular 
point of view, a particular naya but their presentation is always one¬ 
sided. They cannot have a full and comprehensive picture of reality 
in all its aspects. But Nayavada demands us to look at reality from 
different points-of-view. That gives a fuller picture of reality. 

The Buddhist approach of looking at reality was from the point 
of view of momentariness. Therefore, they emphasise that there is 
nothing permanent in the world. Everything is in a flux. The Buddhist 
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approach to the problems of reality, according to the Jainas is from 
the point of view of Rjusutranaya . This partial approach of looking 
at reality does not give a correct picture of the real. Similarly, the 
Advantin looks at reality from the synthetic point of view 5 Sahgraha~ 
naya. The other points-of-view present only an appearance. But 
the Nayavada does not discard any point-of-view nor does it give 
exclusive importance to a particular point-of-view, Nayavada, there¬ 
fore, gives a synoptic picture of different doctrines, like— Dvaita and 
Advaita Ni§caya (noumenal) and Vyavahara, yad rack a-purusar thavada 
etc. 


Nayavada is against dogmatism which gives exclusive importance 
to a particular point-of-view. Nayavada presents the catholic approach 
to the problems of reality. Acarya Samantabhadra had made obeisc- 
ience to Jinendra (Tirthahkara) for presenting a synoptic approach to 
the understanding of reality in the Syadvada. Tt has been said that a 
thing has three characteristics origination (utpada), destruction (vyaya) 
substantiality ( dhrauvya). For instance, a goldsmith prepares a crown 
after breaking up the pot made of gold. Tn this case, the first state 
of pot is destroyed and a new form of crown is made. But the subs¬ 
tance out of which it is made and the material gold, is the same in 
both. Therefore a thing is permanent as a 'substance. But its modes 
change. Again, if a person only takes milk and refuses to take curds, 
he takes the substance, but he is not prepared to take its modification. 
Similarly, if a person takes curds, but does not take milk, he accepts 
the modifications and does not accept the substance out of which 
it is made. But one who does not accept the milk and its 
modes, has to give up milk and the curds also. The formation of 
curds involves the destruction of the state of milk and the production 
of the state of curds. But in both these, the substance of milk is 
constant. 

Therefore, a thing has its substantiality and modifications. One 
who looks at the objects from the substance point-of-view as a synthe¬ 
tic approach (dravyarthika naya) and one who looks at the objects 
from the point of view of its modes has paryayarthika naya. But the 
real nature of the object is complex. It has substance and its modes, 
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both real. The substance point-of-view gives exclusive importance to 
the substance (dravya). This is called dravyarthikanaya, and the point 
of view which looks at reality from the side of its modifications is the 
parydyarthikanaya. There is enormous literature on this problem of 
nayavada in the Jaina philosophy. 1 do not propose to elaborate on 
this point for the fear of being lost in the woods. 


□ 



SAPTABHANGf: 
A Discussion 

Anekanta is the foundational principle of Jainism. It is the 
very essence of Jainism and it pervades the thought and philosophy 
of theJainas. It would not be an exaggeration to say that a thorough 
understanding of Anekanta would give the key to the understadniDg 
of the Jaina dargana. For this reason, Siddhasena Divakara, in his 
Sanmati Prakarara, has stated that Anekcmta is the very first and 

foundational principle which teaches us the first and the last lessons 
of the Jaina dargana. In everyday life, we find the spirit of Anekanta 
pervading the thought and life of the people. Therefore, he salutes 
the theory of anekanta .* 

The Sathkhya theory of evolution is expressed in the evolution 
of Prakrti in the presence of the Puru^a. The Prakrti and the Purusa 
are the primary principles. The development of the Vedanta has 
culminated in the principle of Advaita. The development of Buddhism 
can be seen in the theory of Vijtianavada i. e., (theory of conscious¬ 
ness). In this sense, AnekSntavada and Syadvada are the be all and 
the end all in Jaina philosophy. The cincepts of pramana and naya can 
be properly understood if we know the essence of saptahhahgi. Pramana 
and naya present the background of understanding of Anekanta and 
Anekanta is expressed in the form of Saptabhabgi. 

SAPTABHAflGT 

Question has been very often asked regarding the nature and 
the fuaction,of saptabhahgi. The Jaina Acaryas have discussed these 
problems elaborately. The nature of a thing is complex having many 
characteristics and the nature of any one of characteristic can be des- 


1 Sanmati Prakarara, kahda 3 gatha 69 
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cribed in seven types of words. This can be called as in seven difife- 
re nt ways. Therefore, this is called seven-fold predication of sapta- 
bhahgf. 1 2 

For understanding the nature of a thing, it is necessary to know 
the thing in the light of naya (point-of-view) and pramana (valid 
source of knowledge). Naya and Pram aria do give a valid and com¬ 
prehensive knowledge of the nature of the thing. The reasoning is of 
two types —svartha (for one’s ownsake) and parartha (for the sake of 
communicating to others). 3 Svarthadhigama aims at presenting the 
knowledge to oneself. While pararthadhigama is concerned with 
presenting the knowledge to others in the form of communication in 
language. This gives the prcdicational form of expressions.In the para¬ 
rthadhigama we have 2 forms of expressions ; (I) pramapa vakya 'which 
is concerned with the predication of the validity of the knowledge and 
its source and (2) naya vakya which is concerned with predicating the 
nature of a thing from a particular of point-of-view {naya). On this 
basis, a distinction has been made in the saptabhahgi as pramapa 
saptabhahgi and naya saptabhahgi . 3 Pramaqa vakya is comprehensive 
{sakalade&i) because it is more concerned with presenting the nature of 
the object as a whole in its various aspects through the valid source 
of knowledge. Naya vakya is considered to be vikaladetf (partial 
presentation) because it presents one aspect of the nature of reality 
from a particular point of view, although reality is complex and has 
infinite aspects. 4 

Mallisena in his Syadvadamahjari while describing the nature of 
an object, has stated that an object is constituted of the attributes and 
its modifications. Tattva, Padartha and Dravya are synonymous to 
a thing or reality. 5 


1 (a) Syadvada mahjari 23 tjka. 

(b) Saptabhahgitarahgird p.Jl. 

2 TattvarthasuSra 1, 6. 

3 SaptabhabgitarahgiQi p. 1. 

4 Anyayogavyavacchedika » karika 22 

5 Syadvadamahjari, karika 23 vrtti 
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Acarya Akaianka has stated that in the presentation of the nature 
of the object in its infinite aspects we have to adopt predicational form 
in the seven-fold predication which may include the positive and 
negative predications also without contradicting each other. 1 The 
nature ot the object cart be considered from seven points of view and 
their predications would be seven-fold. Similarly, it has been said 
that curiosity ( jijHasa ) may be analysed into seven forms; as a conse¬ 
quence there are seven-fold predications. Everything can be presented 
in seven-fold predications. These predications have been worked out 
on the basis of permutations of the fundamental three-fold predicati¬ 
ons of affirmation, negation and inexpressibiiity. Bhahga refers to the 
partial presentation ( vikalpa) ora particular form of expression. 

SAPTABHAfiGT AND ANEKANTA 

Anekanta is the basic attitude of the Jainas. It is the foundational 
principle. It expresses itself in the theory of naya (points of view) and 
the points of view are primarily epistemological and psychological. 
Predications from these points of view give us tire dialectical form of 
propositional expressions. Saptabhahgt is primarily logical. It is 
the logical expression of the psychological basis in Nayavada. Aneka- 
ntavada is the foundational attitude. Anekanta emphasises, as we have 
said earlier, that reality is complex and it has infinite aspects to be 
known and understood. These can be presented from different points 
of view. A particular point of view gives one aspect of reality and 
these various aspects have been classified into seven fundamental forms 
on the basis affirmation, negation and inexpressiblny. These predica¬ 
tions are not absolute. They are related to each other. And all of 
them put together would give as a contradiction, if affirmational and 
negating propositions are presented. Again, we can say that Anekanta 
attitude gives a fuller picture absorbing all aspects of reality, Syadvada 
is the dialectical presentation of the Anekanta attitude. The first is 
the expression and the second is the basis. 

SYADVADA IN the Agamas 

If we study the theory of Syadvada from the historical point of 


1 Tattvartha RajavQrtika 1, 6. 51 
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view tracing its presentation in the JLgamas, it is clear that Syadvada 
and its predicational forms are not later developments. We can find 
the presentations in the igamas enunciated from the philosophical 
points of view, 

Gautama Gaijadhara asked Bhagavana Mahavira whether the 
earth called Ratnaprabha is soul or not ? 

Bhagavana Mahavira replied,(l) “from one point of view,Ratna¬ 
prabha is atma, (2) from another point of view it is no soul; <3) from 
still another point of view its nature is inexpressible,” 

Having heard these predications, Gautama asked again—Lord ! 
How you are describing the same earth in such different ways 7 

Bhagavana Mahavira said (1) it is a soul from the point of view 
of the self nature of the soul. (2) it is no soul from the point of view 
of other aspect than the soul and(3) from the point of both the aspects 
its nature is indescribable. 1 

Then Gautama asked for clarifications on the same lines, regard¬ 
ing the nature of other earths, planets, the habitation of the gods 
(devaloka) and siddhasila (the place of the liberated souls). He 
received similar presentations from Mahavira. Then he asked about 
the nature of the Paramantu (atom) and he got similar precepts. 
He then asked about the description of the nature of molecules with 
two pradesas (having two space units) & he got the following answer. 

(1) Molecule with two space units { dviprade&ika ) is atman 
from one point of view. 

(2) Molecule with two space units is not atman from another 
point of view. 

(3) Molecule with two space units is |indescribable (avaktavya) 
from still other point of view. 

(4) Molecule with two space points is atman and is not atman 
from different points of view. 

(5) Molecule with two space points is atman and is indescri¬ 
bable. 


J Bhagavati , sataka 12, 30, 10. 
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(6) A molecule with two space points is not atman and is 
indescribable. 

Bhagavana Mahavira explained to Gautama Gapadhara when 
he was asked certain clarifications thus : 

(1) A molecule with two space points is atman from the point 
of view of its self-nature of atman. 

(2) From the point of view of its nature other than the atman 
(para-ade§a) it is not atman. 

(3) From the point of view of both the self-nature (sva-adeja) 
and the other nature (para-adeSa), it is indescribable. 

(4) From the points of view of the mode of existence of a 
molecule of one place unit (ege deif) and of the mode of non-existence 
of the same a molecule of two space points has the predications of 
affirmations and negation. 

(5) From the points of view of the mode of existence of one 
place unit and non-existence of the other place unit, molecule of two 
space has the predications of affirmations and inexpressibility. 

(6) A molecule of one place unit having the modes of non¬ 
existence and the other place unit the modes of existence and non¬ 
existence a molecule of two space.points has the predication of nega¬ 
tion and inexpressibility. 

Then, Gautama asked clarifications about the predications 
regarding molecules of three space points. Mahavira replied thus : 

(!) A molecule of three space points is atman from one point 
of view. 

(2) A molecule with three space points is not atman from a 
different point of view. 

(3) A molecule with three space points is indescribable in 
nature from still another point of view. 

( 4 ) A molecule with three space points is and is not atman 
from a different point of view. 

(5) A molecule with three space points is atman, but is not 
(two) St mans. 
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(6) A molecule with three space points from another point of 
view is (two) atman and is not atman. 

(7) A molecule with three space points is atman and is indescri¬ 
bable. 

(8) A molecule with three space points is atman and (two) 
indescribable. 

(9) A molecule with three space points from one point of view 
(two) atmans and is indescribable 

(10) A molecule with three space points is not atman and is in¬ 
describable. 

(U) A molecule with three space points is atman and (two) 
indescribable. 

(12) The molecule with three space points is not (two) atman 
and is indescribable. 

(13) A molecule with three space points is and is not atman and 
is indescribable. 

Gautama Gajnadhara asked clarifications regarding the function 
of these different predications. Mahavira said thus : 

(1) A molecule with three space points is atman from the points 
of view of the self-nature of the atman. 

(2) A molecule with three space points is not atman from the 
other nature. 

(3) A molecule with three space points is indescribable from 
the points of view of both the natures. 

(4) A molecule with one space point can be considered from 
the points of view of the mode of existence and also of non-existence. 
From these points of view, a molecule with three place units ( tripra - 
desls) is atman and is not atman. 

(5) From the points of view of the mode of existence of one 
place X' i and also of the mode of non-existence of two place units 
and a molecule with three space points is atman and is not (two) 
atman. 

(6) From the point of view of the mode of existence of two 
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place units and the mode of non-existence of one place unit, a molecule 
of three space points is (two atman ) and is not an atman. 

(7) From the points of the mode of existence of one place unit 
and of both existence and non-existence of the second place unit a 
molecule with three space points is atman and is indescribable. 

(8) From the points of view of the mode of existence of one 
place unit and of existence and non-existence of the two place units, 
a molecule with three space points is the atman and (two) indescrib¬ 
able. 

(9) From the points of view of mode of existence of two place 
units and of existence and non-existence of one place unit a molecule 
of three space points is (two atmans) and is indescribable. 

(10) From the points of view of-the mode „of non-existence of 
one place unit and of both existence and non-existence from other 
place units, a molecule of three space points is not atman and is 
indescribable. 

(11) From the points of view the mode of non-existence of one 
place unit and of mode of both existence and non-existence of two 
place units a molecule of three space points is not atman and is (two) 
indescribable. 

(12) From the points of view of the mode of non-existence of 
wo place units and of the modes of existence and non-existence of 

one space point a molecule of three space points is not (two atman ) 
and is indescribable. 

(13) From the points of view of the mode of existence of one 
place unit and of non-existence of one place unit, and also the inodes 
of existence and non-existence of one place unit, a molecule of three 
space points is atman, is not atman and is indescribable. 

After this, Gautama asked explanation about the predication of 
the molecule of four space points. Bhagavana Mahavira enunciated 
nineteen predications— 

(1) A molecule with four space points is not atman from the 
self-nature of the atman. 
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(2) A molecule with four space points is not atman from the 
nature other than the atman. 

(3) A molecule with four space points is indescribable from 
both the points of view. 

(4) From the view-point of the mode of existence of one place 
unit and of non-existence of one place unit, a molecule of four space 
points is atman and is not atman. 

(5) From the view-points of the modes of existence of one 
place unit and of non-existence of numerous place units, a molecule 
of four space points is atman and is not (numerous) atmans. 

(6) From the points of view of the modes of existence of one 
place unit and of non-existence of one place unit, a molecule of four 
space points is (numerous) atmans and is not atman. 

(7) From the points of the view of modes of existence of two 
place units and of non-existence of two place units, a molecule of 
four space points is (two) atmans and is not (two) atman. 

(8) From the points of view of mode of existence of one space 
point and the mode of existence and non-existence of one place unit, 
a molecule of four space points is atman and is indescribable. 

(9) From the point of view of the mode of non-existence of 
one place unit and the modes of existence and non-existence of 
numerous place units and molecule of four space points it is atman 
and is indescribable. 

(10) From the points of view the mode of existence ofmumerous 
place units and the modes of existence and non-existence of one place 
unit, a molecule of four space points is (numerous) atmans and is 
indescribable. 

(11) From L the points of .view of the mode of existence of 
two place units and the modes of existence and non-existence of two 
place units, a molecule of four space points is (two) atman and is (two) 
indescribable. 

(12) From the points of view of the mode of non-existence of one 
place unit and of the modes of existence and non-existence of one 
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place unit, a molecule of four space points is not atman and is indes¬ 
cribable. 

(13) From the points of view of mode of non-existence of one 
place units and of existence and non-existence of numerous (place 
units) a molecule of four space points is not atman and (numerous) 
is indescribable. 

(14) From the points of view of the mode of non-existence of 
numerous place unit, a molecule of four space points is not (numerous) 
atmans and is indescribable. 

(15) From the points of view the modes of non-existence of two 
place units and of existence and non-existence of two ; lace units, a 
molecule of four space points is not (two) atmans and is (two) inde¬ 
scribable. 

(16) From the points of view of mode of existence of one place 
unit and of non-existence of one space point ‘and of the modes of 
existence and non-existence of one place unit, a molecule of four 
space points is atman, is not atman and is indescribable. 

(17) From the points of view of the modes of existence of one 
place unit and non-existence of two place units, a molecule of four 
space points is not atman and is (two) indescribable. 

(18) From the points of view of the mode of existence of one 
place unit, of non-existence of two place unit and of both existence 
and non-existence of one place unit, a molecule of four space points 
is atman and (two) not atman and is inexpi esssible. 

(19) From the points of view of the modes of existence of two 
place units, of non-existence of one place unit and of both existence 
and non-existence of one place unit a molecule of four space points is 
(two) atmans, is not atman and is inexpressible. 

After this, the questions were asked regarding molecule of five 
space points, and Bhagavana replied by enunciating twenty-two piedi- 
cational propositions from different points of view. They are : 

(1) A molecule of five space-points is atman from the point 
of view of the self-nature of the atman. 
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(2) A molecule of five space points is not atman from the point 
of view of other nature ( paratva ). 

(3) A molecule of five space points is indescribable from both 
the self and other nature. 

(4,5, and 6) These are similar to the predicational propositions 
of the molecule of four space points. 

(7) From the points of view of the modes of existence of two 
or three place units and of non-existence of two or three place units & 
of non-existence ol (two or three place units) a molecule of five space 
point is (two or three) atmans. (When we take the mode of existence 
of two place units, then we should take the mode of non-existence of 
three place units. When we take the mode of existence of three place 
units we should also take the mode of non-existence of two place 
unit.) 

(8) , (9) and (10) These are similiar to the predicational forms 
similar to the molecule of four space points. 

(11) From the point of view of mode of existence of two or 
three place units and of existence and non-existence of two or three 
place units a molecule of live space points is (two or three) atmans and 
is (two or three) inexpressible. 

12, 13 and 14 predicational forms are similar to the predicatio- 
nal forms of a molecule of four space points. 

(15) From the points of view of the modes of existence and aon- 
cxistence of two or three place units, and of non-existence of two or 
three place units, a molecule of five space points is not (two or three) 
atmans and is (two or three) indescribable. 

(16) This propositional form is similar to the propositional form 
of the molecule of four space points, 

(17) From the point of view of existence of one place unit, non¬ 
existence of the one place unit of the modes of existence and non-exis¬ 
tence of one of numerous .place units, a molecule of space of five 
points is atman, is not atman and is indescribable. 
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(18) From the points of view of the modes of existeuce of one 
place unit of non-existence of numerous place units and of existence 
and non-existence of one place units a molecule of five space points is 
atman, is not (numerous) atmans and is indescribable. 

(19) From the points of view of the modes of existence of one 
place unit, of non-existence of two place units of existence and non¬ 
existence of two place units a molecule of five space points is atman, 
is not (two) atman and is (two) inexpressible. 

(20) From the points of view of the modes of existence of numer¬ 
ous place units, of non-existence of one place unit and of existence and 
non-existence of one place unit, a molecule of five space points is 
atman is not (two) atman and is (two) inexpressible. 

(21) Prom the points of view of the modes of existence of two 
place units of non-existence of one place unit and from the point of 
view of the modes of existence and non-existence of two place units, 
a moleule of five space points is (two) atmans, is not atman and is 
(two) inexpressible. 

(22) From the points of view of the mode of existence of two 
place units and of non-existence of two place units and of the modes 
ot existence and non-existence of one place unit, a molecule of five 
space points is two atmans, is not (two) atmans and is avaktavya (inex¬ 
pressible). 

In this way, various combinations and permutations of the pro- 
positional forms regarding the molecule of six place points has been 
presented. There are twenty three propositional forms. Twenty-two 
predicational forms are the same as described above and the twenty- 
third is as follows : 

From the points of view of modes of existence of two place 
points of existence of two place units and of the modes of existence 
and non-existence of two place units, a molecule of six space points 
is (two) atmans, is not (two) atn ans and is (two) inexpressible. 1 

From the discussions given above, it is clear that the seven-fold 


1 Bhagavati 12, 10, 469, 
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predicationaf school called saptabahgi, is not a later development 
presented by the acaryas. Dalsukh Malavapia 1 says that— 

(1) The syadvada doctrine is based on the predication of affirm¬ 
ation and negation. 

(2) From the combinations and permutations of the two pro- 
positional forms, we get other predications, 

(3) The primary predicatons of affirmation and negation give 
rise to the possible logical combinations for the sake of presenting 
other forms of predications. Each predicational form must have its 
own view point. Each predicatonal form is accepted and is proved* 
It is valid from a particular point of view in. a particular universe of 
discourse. 

(4) The word “syat” has been prefixed to every predicational 
form for the sake of expressing the implication of the point of view. 

Therefore, this theory is called 4 Syadvada \ 

On the basis of these considerations it is clear that the syat is used 
for connoting a point of view or a specific situation. When this point 
of view is clear, the word ‘sydt’ need not be used. But when it is 
implied, the word e sydt' has been used. Therefore, the word ‘sydt' has 
a preference to the point of view or the context in a particular situa¬ 
tion in the background of the other situations as a rational presenta¬ 
tion. 

(5) The third predicational form is “avaktavya” inexpressibility. 
Some Jaina philosophers have made it the fourth predication. But 
in the Agama literature, this predication has not got the fourth place. 
It is worth considering, how and when the predication of “ avaktavya" 
was given the fourth place; and who gave it. 

( ) In the seven-fold predicational forms, there must be seven 
predications including the affirmation and negation, neither more nor 
less. Therefore, the doctrine of seven-fold predications has its roots 
in the Agamas. In the case of the predications regarding the nature 
of the molecules with three place units and in the case of more place 


1 Agama yug kd Jaina dar&ana , (Hindi), pp. 112-113 
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units the predicational forms are many. But these predicational forms 
are only permutations of the seven-fold predications based on the 
number of space only. It would be a fallacy to say that the 
saptabhafigt doctrine is not restricted to seven-fold predications alone. 

(7) The conception of the partial place unit structure (vikalsdeia) 
and complete place unit structure ( sakalade&a) is also to be found in 
the Agama literature, for analysing the doctrine of saptabhahgu 
In the agamas, we find that the first three predications are ‘ sakaladeki 
and the remaining predications are ‘vikaladeip. 

THE METHODOLOGY OF SEVEN-FOLD PREDICATIONS ’ 

From the point of view of grammatical presentation of the pro¬ 
positions, there are two forms of predications (i) of affirmation and (ii) 
negation. These predications are complementary, because affirmation 
implies the negation of its opposite and negation implies affirmation 
of its contrary. From the absolute point of view there is relation bet¬ 
ween the affirmation and negation, but considered from relational 
point of view, the two forms of proposition of affirmation and 
negation are complementaryjto each other. These two propositional 
forms combine to give rise to seven-fold fpredications. The seven¬ 
fold predications are; 

(1) Syad-asti —From a particular point of view ‘it is'. 

(2) Syad-nasti— From a different point of view ‘it is not’. 

t 

(3) Syad-asti-nasti —From a still different approach to problem 
‘it is and is not’. 

(4) Syad avaktavyam— From another point of view, ‘it is inexpr¬ 
essible.’ 

(5) Syad astiavaktavyam— From a point of view, ‘it is and is 
inexpressible.* 

(6) Syad nasti-avaktavyam —From another] point of view ‘it is 
not and is inexpressible’. 

(7) Syad-asti-nasti avaktavyam —From a different point of view 
‘it is, it is not and is inexpressible’. 

In the seven-fold predications affirmation, negation, and inexp- 
ressibility are primary forms of predications. With the combinations of 
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these three predications, we get the remaining four: asti-nasti (affirma¬ 
tion and negation), asti-avaktavyam (aifirimtion and inexpressibilily), 
ft ast i-a m ktavyam (negation and inexpressibility) and asti-nasti-avaktav- 
yam (affirmation, negation and inexpressibilty). 

These seven-fold predications have been mentioned in the Agama 
literature. In the BhagavatJ sutra, seven-fold predications are mentio¬ 
ned. 1 2 3 Kundakundacarya, in the PaJtcastikayasara 8 has mentioned 
the seven-fold predications. The predication of avakiavya (inexpre s- 
ibility) has been made the third predication in the BhagavatJ sutra and 
in the Vis?yavasyakabha$ya. z In the Pancastikayasara, Kundakunda- 
carya has made it the fourth predication, 4 but in the Prmacanasara , 
he has placed it as the third predication. 5 Later philosophers have 
used both the methods of predications according to their convenience. 

V S SYAD-ASTI (FIRST PREDICATION) 

The first predication is syad-asti. It implies that from a parti¬ 
cular point of view of nature, a pot exists as a pot —syad asti ghata\i. 

The question of the relative approach to the problems from a 
particular point of view, has been given in this predication. For exa¬ 
mple, we affirm the existence of the pot, as pot, in the context of its 
nature, of the materia ! out of which it is made like the clay, the place 
in which it is, the time of its existence and its nature as the pot. These 
refer to the self-nature of the pot. The affirmation as a predicate does 
imply the affirmation with reference to its self-nature which is expressed 
in the four-fold scheme of expression of dravya (matter) out of which 
it is made, the place of its existence, kala the time of its existence, and 
the nature of the function of the pot. The predication of affirmation 
also implies the predication of negation cf its opposite. For instance. 


1 BhagavatJ sutra , sataka 12, 3010, p. 19-20. 

2 Pancastikayasara-gzX\& 14 

3 BhagavatJ sutra, sataka[2, 3010, p. 19-20 & ViSefaviyakabhafya, 
gatha 2-32. 

4 Pancastikaya 14. 

5 Pravacanasara jneyadhikara gatha 115. 
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the pot is made up of clay or some metal like brass.lt cannot be made 
out of sand. Similarly, the characteristic and function of the cloth 
would be a cover. If .the pot is not able to perform its function of 
holding water, then it would no longer be called a pot. Similarly, if 
a piece of cloth does not possess the qualities of covering or the 
function that the cloth has to perform, it would be no longer be called 
a piece of cloth. These are the inherent characteristics. If these distin¬ 
ctions in the functions of different objects were not to be recognised, 
then there would be no difference between a quantity of manure and a 
similar quantity of jaggery. In this sense, the function of the 
predication of affirmation has its .importance in presenting the self- 
identity of the objects. 

SECOND PREDICATION ( SYAD-NASTI) 

The second predication is the predication of negation. It is 
Syad-nasti. It expresses that in a particular context with reference of 
the other nature of the objects (para catUftaya),tbeK\is the predication 
of negation. This predication has reference to the four-fold expression 
of the other forms and nature of the objects like the material out of 
which it is made, the place, the time and its nature. From the points 
of view of its nature, other than its own and its expression of other 
forms like place, time and the material out of which it is made, the 
pot is not a pot. For instance, the pot would be a pot and would fun¬ 
ction as a pjt only, if it had its own characteristics. With reference 
to the other characteristics like its creation out of different materials 
like sand and its other place and time, it would not be pot, 
because it may not function as an object holding water. This predi¬ 
ction of negation from the other point of view is also important 
and the predicational forms would not be complete without the 
predication of negation. Vidyanadi says that the predication of nega¬ 
tion has a reference to the other nature and the presence of opposite 
characteristics. If the negation were to be applied to the object with 
reference to its own nature, then the real nature of the pot would not 
be understood, and, infact, the nature of the pot as pot would no 
longer be existent. 1 Similarly, if the negation were to be predicated 


1 Taitvqrtha §lokavqrtika 1, 6, 52. 
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absolutcy without reference to the other nature of the objects then it 
would lead to nibili m. It is, therefore, necessary to have second 
predication of negation. 

' THIRD PREDICATION {SYAD-ASTI-N ASTI) 

The third predication is the composite predication of affirmation 
and negation. For instance, the pot is and is not. These predications 
arc to be considered as presented successively from different points of 
view and not simultaneously. Otherwise, there would be contradiction. 
From the point of view of the four-fold scheme of expression of self¬ 
nature (svacatus\aya), the pot exists as pot. And from the point of view 
of the expression of other nature (para catustaya) the pot does not 
exist as pot. In the first two predications, separate and independent 
expression of affirmation and negation have been made. But in the 
third predication the affirmation and negation are predicated of a 
thing successively for the sake of presenting the positive and the 
„negative aspects of the tiling. 

FOURTH PREDICATION (SYAD AVAKTAVYAM) 

The fourth predication presents the concept of inexpressibility. 
For instance, from a particular point of view and in a contextual 
situation the nature of the pot is inexpressible. The real nature of 
the pot in its pure form may not be expressible in terms of words, 
because a thing is complex and has infinite characteristics. All of 
them cannot be presented in words. This refers to the impossiblity 
of simultaneous affirmations and negations of the characteristics of 
the pot. This predication shows that we may understand the nature 
of the object in its various aspects, but it is difficult to predicate these 
characteristics in the form oi language. But it should be realised that 
the predication of inexpressibility is not final. It has always reference 
to a particular point of view and the situation. Similarly, it is based 
on the acceptance of contradiction of the predication of affirmation 
and negation simultaneously. Otherwise, it would lead to agnosticism. 

FIFTH PREDICATION (SYAD-ASTI-AVAKTAVYAM 

This is the composite predication of affirmation and inexpressi¬ 
bility, For instance, it affirms the existence of the pot as a pot, but 
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expresses Ihe inability to express the full nature of the pot. These two 
predications are also to be considered as presented from two points of 
view in a situation. To make this as an absolute predication would 
lead to dogmatism and ultimately to agnosticism. 

SIXTH PREDICATION (SYAD-NASn-AVAKTAVYAM) ' 

The sixth predication is a composite predication of negation and 
inexpressibility. In the first instance, from a particular point of view 
it is not a pot and in the second instance, from the point of view of 
simultaneous affirmation and negation, it is inexpressible. 

SEVENTH PREDICATION (. SYAD-ASTI-NASTI-AVAKTAYAM ) ' 

The seventh predication is a composite predication of affirma¬ 
tion, negation and inexpressibility These predications are considered as 
successive and not simultaneous, although in the case of the predica¬ 
tion of inexpressibility it refers to the impossibility of affirmation and 
negation,simultaneously and consequently inexpressibility of its nature. 
Therefore, there should be no contradiction or ambiguity in the prese¬ 
ntation of the composite predication of affirmation, negation and 
inexpresibility. 

The predications of the saptabhahgi are dialectial presentations 
of the predications which are possible to express in their various forms 
of affirmation, negation and in xpressibility. The dialectics of logic 
has been an important contribution in the field of logic and metaphy¬ 
sics. Recent researches have shown that saptabhahgi doctrine is very 
usefulin understanding the dialectic of the theories of probabilities 
and quantum physics. Eminent scientists like J. B. S. Haldane and 
Mahalnobis hive recognised the importance of the doctrine of 
syadvada for the dialectic of probability and for discoveries of 
biological sciences. 1 

x . : ‘‘CATUfTAYA” (EXPRESSION OF FOUR-FOLD ASPECTS) 

A thing is complex in its nature with infinite number of attribu¬ 
tes. Understanding a thing requires the insight of analysing its various 
aspects, positive and negative. From the positive aspect of self-nature, 
we can predicate the existence of a thing affirmatively. From the point 


1. Samkhya : Journal, Oct 1958. 
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of visw of the four-fold expression of the aspects other than its own, 
we can predicate the negation of the existence of the object. 1 2 The four¬ 
fold aspects are : (i) the matter out of which a thing is made ( dravya), 
(2) place of existence ( kfetra) (3) time of its existence { kala) and (4) 
its nature ( bhava ). From the point of yicvv of the nature of matter 
out of which a thing is made, we may predicate its existence if it is 
consistent with its nature. If wc have to refer to its place, time and 
its function, and if they are consistent with its nature, then we can 
predicate its existence. For instance, the pot is a pot, if it is made 
out of clay, if it is in a particular determined place, at a particular 
time and in its own nature. But if the object is referred to the four¬ 
fold expressions of its aspects other than its real nature, then we pre¬ 
dicate the negation. 

Syadvadamafijari present the four-fold expression of the aspects 
of a thing from the phenomenal or the practical point of view (vyava- 
haranaya). For instance, from the point of view of the substance out 
of which it is made, we can affirm the existence of the pot as made up 
of clay, then affirm the existence of the pot in Pataliputra at a particu¬ 
lar time, say winter and from the point of view of its nature as black.* 

Every thing in the universe is complex in its nature with its 
infinite characteristics. Considered from points of view of its self- 
nature, in the four-fold expression of its aspects as mentioned above, 
we can predicate the affirmation of its existence as the object 
is considered from the p . int of view of the contrary nature with the 
objects with reference to the four-fold expression of its otherness of 
the aspects, we can predicate the negation of the object. In these 
predications there should be no contradiction at all,because as we have 
pointed earlier, a thing is not merely made up of positive qualities, it 
has also the negative qualities. Therefore, the Jaina conception of the 
seven-fold predication with reference to the four-fold expressions of 
the self-nature and the other nature is a coherent presentation of the 
analysis of the nature of the object. There is no inconsistency either 
logical or metaphysical in the seven-fold predications. 


1. Pancadhyayi 1,263 

2. Syadvadatnanjarf, karika 23. 
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Again, there is no doubt or uncertainty in the seven-fold predi¬ 
cations. We have seen that the word ‘ syat' is not an expression of 
uncertainty or mere probability. It is the expression of a particular 
context of a point of view. From a particular point of view the pred¬ 
ication is always certain and never in doubt. Therefore, we find that 
the word ‘eva’ is suffixed to the predicate. For exarople/sya/ ghata asti 
eva'. It means that from a particular point of view of its self¬ 
nature the pot exists as a pot, and there is no doubt about it. 

t V THE USE OF THE WORD SyAT 

Every predication of the seven-fold predications is characterised 
by the primacy of the self-nature of predication svadharma. The other 
nature of the predication (anyadharma) is secondary. The word ‘syat’ 
is used for the sake of giving emphasis on the distinction of the prim¬ 
ary and secondary emphases of the self-nature and the other nature of 
the predications. The word 'syat' is primarily concerned with empha 
sising the specific nature of the objects from a particular point of view. 
It aims at distinguishing between the primary emphasis of the specific 
nature and the secondary emphasis of the other nature of the objects. 
In this, the function of denial is not conttadictory, but is relational. 
The word ‘syat', therefore, does give importance to the analysis of the 
specific nature of the object and not to doubt. This becomes 
necessary because the nature of the objects and the expression of the 
objects in the form of language will possibly be different, because 
words cannot express the full nature of the object of experience, but 
it becomes necessary to predicate the different aspects of nature from 
different points of view. If the words had the capacity of a full exp¬ 
ression of the entire nature of the objects, then 'syat' would 
not be necessary. 1 The expression of anekanta would be also 
possible without the use of the word ‘syat’. For instance, in the 
proposition “ahath asmi" (I exist), there are two terms : the subject 
and the predicate. These are the two terms which are consistent and 
are related intrinsically to each other. The proposition gives definite 
meaning of the existence of myself. In this proposition the use of 


1. Laghlyastraya, pravacartapravejsa 63. 
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one of he words would be sufficient to give full meaning of the pro¬ 
position, but for the sake of clarity and emphasis, the two words are 
used. Similarly, in the proposition—“ partho dhanurdharaft", gives a 
clear meaning of the nature and the state of Arjuna. It is not necessary 
to use the word 'em' because the two words are self-explanatory. The¬ 
refore, the word 'em' is not used. 1 2 The proposition "asti ghatafr" (the 
pot exists) gives a fall and determinate meaning about the existence of 
the pot. But for the sake of clarification and emphasis the word ‘ syat * 
is also used, as it clears doubts and discrepancies. Acarya Hemacandra 
says that the use of the word 'syat' implies the expression of anekanta 
attitude. 3 Akala&kadeva says that the function of the 'syat' is two¬ 
fold, in giving emphasis on the validity of anekanta ( samyakanekanta ) 
& the validity & rightness of expression of one point of view ( samyak 
ekanta). So he wishes to use the word syat in naya and pramcnict 
both types of saptabhahgl? 

\ '■ \ saptabhangt in other dabs an as 

We have seen that the primary predications of saptabhangt are 
three-fold—affirmation, negation and inexpressibility. We find similar 
expressions in other schools of Indian philosophy like the Vedanta, 
Buddhism and Vaiiesika. 

According to the Advaitavedanta, the reality is one. It is Brah¬ 
man, It is inexpressible, still it is. Therefore, Brahman is real, but it 
is inexpressible (avaktavya). In the Buddhist philosophy, there is 
nothing permanent or real. Every thing is fleeting, and is inexpressible 
in words. Language is an iadequate instrument for expression of the 
complex nature of the objects and depth of the experience. Therefore, 
the Buddhist expression of the negation of a permanent reaiity still 
leaves the possibility of the realas being inexpressible. Vaijefika school 
posits the seven-fold category and s am any a (generality) and vigefa 
(particularity) as the two are independent categories which are equally 
real. Generality and particularity are independent categories though 


1 . Tattvartha&lokavarttika 1 , 6, 56. 

2. SyadvadaNanjarJ , karika 5. 

3. Laghtyastraya 62. 
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related to each other and though expressing the affirmation and nega¬ 
tion as predications. However, the real nature of the categories cannot 
be expressed in language. It is ‘avaktavya . In this way, the fundamen¬ 
tal predications of the Jaina theory of Saptabhahgi have been implied 
in the systems of philosophy like the Advaitaved&nta, the Buddhists 
and the Vaifefika. 

PRAM ANA SAPTABHANGf 

Pram am saptabhahgi can be interpreted as the dialectic of the 
seven-fold predications with referene to the valid source of knowledge. 
It is comprehensive and all-covering, • and it is called ‘ sakaladefa 
While a predication from a particular naya (poit of view) is the pred¬ 
ication from a particular point, because it does not give a comp¬ 
rehensive presentation of reality from all aspects.''Therefore, it is called 
‘vikaladeia’ (partial presentation). The seven-fold predications from 
the saptabhahgi are comprehensive Jif they are exhaustive & cover the 
different points of view. If the partial presentation is there, it is 
called ‘nayavakya’. The comprchensive}presentation is called pramapa~ 
vakya. 

Every thing is complex in its nature and is characterised by infi¬ 
nite attributes. To give a comprehensive picture of the nature of 
a thing in all its aspects, it would require to present the predications 
in an infinite number of ways. But such infinite number of predications 
is neither possible nor practicable. It would require infinite time but 
life is short and it does not permit us in the short span of time to 
{IfcSent the entire nature of an object. Therefore, it is necessary to use 
significant words pregnant with comprehenesive meaning. This is 
possible by the comprehensive presentation of the nature of the object 
in a language which uses the valid sources of knowledge. The synth¬ 
etic view of presentation ( abheda upacara) is necessary for the compre¬ 
hensive predication of reality. The synthetic and non-synthetie 
and non-dual presentation implies the diversity of expression also in 
giving the diverse nature of the object. This is ‘pramana saptabhahgi.’ 

A question arises—what is the nature of ‘abheda vrtti’ (the 
approach of unity) & non-duality ? What do we mean by the presen¬ 
tation, specially when there is abundant diversity in the things of the 
world ? We can ask what is the basis of the oneness the comprehen- 
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siveness and oneness (aheda ?). The answer to this would be, that the 
real nature of the object does not express unity alone or diversity alone, 
it is complex and the predications have also to be complex. The predi¬ 
cation of the unity does imply the expression of diversity though 
secondary & sometimes is mentioned as inexpressible. The unitary & 
synthetic approach to the understanding of the nature of a thing is 
expressed in the different predications as presenting the following aspe¬ 
cts of the infinite nature of the object : (1) Kala (time) (2) Itmariipa 
(self-nature) (3) artha (meaning) (4) santbandha (relation) (5) upakara 
(function) (6) gurtide&a (existence in a place) (7) sarhsarga(& ssociation) 
and (8) sabda (expression in words). In this way, by presenting the 
synthetic and the synoptic picture of the objects in its various aspects 
like its nature, its substance, relation, causality etc., we get a compre¬ 
hensive nature of the objects. This is ‘sakaladesa' , because it compre¬ 
hends to the various attributes of the object in a synoptic way. 

In predicating the nature of the objects like jtva, we lay emphasis 
on the predication of existence ( astitva ) & this predication implies the 
predications of the other aspects of the objects like its nature, its rela¬ 
tion, its function, the time and the place in which it is to be found. 
We analyse this with the reference to the eight aspects : 

(1) Kala : When we predicate the existence of a thing like a 
pot, we also predicate the existence of the other attributes like its 
colour, its size, its quality of hardness, etc. For this reason, with 
reference to the aspect of time the other attributes along with the 
existence are non-different and can be comprehensively apprehended. 

(2) Atma-rupa : It refers to the real nature of the objects. In 
predicating the real nature of the object, as for instance of a pot 
(ghata), we have also to predicate the other attributes like its black 
colour, its hardness etc., by implication. These attributes are inherent 
in the very nature of the objects. Therefore, the description of the 
objects implies the description of the inherent qualities. 

(3) Artha : Existence is an attribute of the pot. Similarly, the 
attributes of blackness and hardness are related to the objects. All 
these attributes exists in the same place and therefore there is no 
difference between existence and other attributes with the view of 
(artha) meaning. 
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(4) Sambandha : Just as the relation of the attributes of exis¬ 
tence with the objects is that of inherence, so also the relation of the 
other attributes with the objects is that of inherence. There is no 
difference in their ;elation. 

(5) Upakara : Just as the attribute of existence implies the use 
and the function of the object like the pot, so also the other attributes 
imply the characteristics of that pot, In this sense, there is the relation 
of non-difference ( abheda ). 

(6) Gufjide&a : The relation between the object and its 
attributes is intimate and inherent in a specific place and situation. 
So is the relation of the object with other inherent characteristics. 
This type of relation is the product of intellectual discrimination. 

(7) Samsarga : Just as the attribute of existence with the object 
is intimately connected, so also are the other attributes which are 
inherent. The distinction between the other attributes is not known 
through the senses. Therefore, the association of the objects with the 
inherent qualities can be considered to be one of non-difference. 

(8) Sabda : The existence is predicated by the word ‘is’. Simi¬ 
larly, the other inherent attributes of the objects are predicated by the 
word ‘is'. The objects like the pot exists, is black, is hard etc. In 
these prepositions, the verb ‘is’ is the copula which connects the object 
with the attributes. If this connecting link were not to be there, then 
the attributes would not be associated affirmatively with the objects. 
The association of the object with its attributes is through the verb 
‘Js’. Thus it expresses the relation of non-difference. 

In this sense, the relation of non-difference of the object with its 
essential attributes has to be considered in aspects of kala, de&a etc. 
This is the characteristic of the pramana svartipa & pramana saptabhct- 
figi. The relation of the object with its qualities with reference to the 
modes is not to be considered as primary in this connection. 

NAY A SAPTABHAfiGT >- J • " 

Naya is a point of view that one takes in looking at an object. 
It presents a partial picture of the object, without denying the predica¬ 
tion of other aspects of the same object. Naya can be considered from 
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two points as ‘ Sunaya' (valid point of view) and * Durnaya ’ (invalid 
point of view). Sunaya aims at presenting the picture of the object 
from a particular point of view, but it does not claim to say that it is 
the only and exclusive point of view. Naya saptabhahgl (the seven-fold 
predications front the point of view of naya) is a valid presentation of 
the predications of the naya and hence it is ‘sunaya'. Another conside¬ 
ration regarding the analysis of the naya would be that the predications 
of the naya imply the differentiations of predications and not the non¬ 
difference of presenting the attributes. It is essentially * bhedadrfti ’ to 
see the differenciated qualities of the thing, from a particular point of 
view. 

From (he Point of View of Kala 

Naya saptabhahgl gives prominence to the modes of a thing. The 
presentation of the inherent characteristics of the substance in a synth¬ 
etic way is secondary of the Naya saptabhahgl, In the pramana-sapta- 
bhafigi, we iind the effort at finding out the synthetic presentation in 
the diversified predications. Butin the naya saplabhahgi, we give 
prominence to the diversifications and to the analysis of the attributes 
from different points of view. This analysis may be considered from 
eight aspects like kala (time), atmarupa (self-nature), ariha (object) etc 
as in the description in the Pramana saplabhahgi . It is 
as follows:— 

(1) Kala (time) : The attributes of the objects undergo constant 
modifications every moment. The emphasis on modifications at diffe¬ 
rent points of time is the primary consideration in the nayasaptabhahgi. 
In this sense, from the point of view of time, there is differentiation in 
the expression of modes and not the non-difference as in the case of 
pramana saptabhahgl. 

(2) Atmarupa (seif-nature) : The attributes of an object express 
themselves in different modes. The different modes cannot be consi¬ 
dered as identical and the distinction between attributes of an object 

cannot be eliminated. If there are differences in (he attributes and 
modes, then there would be do distinction between an object and 
another object and in the same object in different times. Therefore 
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from the point of view of the aspect of attnar&pa also there is the ex¬ 
pression of difference and non-difference. 

(3) Artha : From different points of view, the substratum of 
the attributes wifi have to be considered different, because if they were 
to be considered as one, then, there would be no distinction between 
objects, and the substratum will become one. The difference in the 
artha is an important characteristic of the naya-saptabhahgi with refe¬ 
rence to the artha of the substrum. 

(4) Sambandha : With reference to the relation of the objects 
and the attributes of the objects, we find that the characteristics of 
differentiation is primary. For instance, the relation of Gurudatta with 
his son will be different from that of his relation with his wife or 
his brother. 

(5) Upakara : Upakara refers to function or utility. This also 
implies differentiation in the context of the seven-fold predications of 
the nay a. The functions of the different objects is different. 

(6) Gupide&a ; The objects with different characteristics express 
differentiations in different situations and places. Otherwise, if they 
were to be considered as identical, then no distinction would be poss¬ 
ible as for instance, in that case, the experiences of pleasure and pain 
of one man would not have been different from the experiences of 
another man. This is the essential characteristic of difference in the 
objects having different attributes and modes. 

(7) Samsarga : The relation between the different objects and 
their modes expresses the essential characteristics of differentiations 
and diversities. For inslance, while eating the different condiments, 
the experiences of the different tastes have to be recognised although 
the ultimate experience of these will be a synthetic presentation of all 
the tastes together, as in the case of eating the beatle leaf, the beatle 
nut and cardamom* 

(8) Sabda : The predications of the nature of different objects 
will have to use different words. One word cannot express the differ¬ 
entiated functions of the different objects. If it were not so, then all 
experiences and the characteristics of objects would have been expl¬ 
ained by one word only. 
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Thus we find that Naya saptabhahgi gives prominence to the 
differentiation of predicational aspect, while 1Pramapa saptabhahgi 
gives emphasis on the non-difference ( abheda ) of the predicational 
form, as it is synthetic in nature. 

Every object is a synthesis of attributes and tbeir modes. The 
relation between attributes and modes is .one of the combination of 
non-difference and difference. When we study the object with refe¬ 
rence to the different aspects of pramapa, we look at the object in a 
comprehensive way, and the predications of pramapa give the picture 
of the object in a synoptic way by emphasising the different aspects as 
a coherent whole. The differentiation is secondary. But in the seven¬ 
fold predications of naya, the emphasis is on presenting one aspect of 
an object from a particular point of view and the predications analyse 
the different aspects of an object. It does not give a synthetic picture. 
It is concerned with the analytic function of the predicational forms 
regarding the nature of object. In Naya saptabhahgi, the nature of the 
object is analysed from different points of view with reference to its 
modes in different aspects of time, dravya etc. Therefore, the function 
of differentiation 1 (Bhedopacara pramana) is sakaladeia (comprehen¬ 
sive) and coherent, while Naya is vikalade&a (partial) and analytic. 
VYAPYA AND VYAPAKABHAVA (PERVADED AND 
PERVADING .CHARACTERISTICS) 

The relation between the Syadvada and saptabhahgi is of tha 
relation of pervasive and pervading characteristics. Syadvada is 
pervasive while saptabhahgi is pervading. Syadvada, when expressed 
in definite predicational forms, becomes Saptabhahgi. But Saptabh¬ 
ahgi may be considered to be a form of Syadvada or it may not be. 
Naya is not to be identified with Syadvada, but it has the characteri¬ 
stics of expressing itself in the forms of Saptabhahgi. This is to be 
found as a characteristic in the Naya and the Syadvada doctrines. 

NO INFINITE PREDICATIONS {ANANTABANGT) 

We have seen that the nature of a thing is complex and it has 
infinite attributes. Therefore, a question has been asked that if the 


1 Tattvartha Slokavartika l, 6, 54. 
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attributes of a thing are infinite why should there not be infinite predi¬ 
cations ? The answer jto t!ii> is, that it is true that there are ^infinite 
attributes of a thing, but each attribute can^be expressed in the seven¬ 
fold predications, and hence there would be infinite number of seven¬ 
fold predications. If each attribute were to express one predication 
only, then there would have been infinite predications for infinite 
attributes, but that is noi so. Each attribute or characteristic has its 
seven-fold predications and its nature can be expressed in the seven¬ 
fold predications. Thus there would be infinite number of seven-fold 
predications. 1 

Acarya Siddhasena and Abhayadevasuri maintain that the prim¬ 
ary predications of the seven-fold predications would be affirmation, 
negation and inexpressibility. The other four predications are permu¬ 
tations of the same. They are “vikalade$i” (partial expressions). 2 3 
Similarly, Acarya Santisuri in his Nyayavatara-sutravartika 9 has also 
suggested that the primary predications of asti, nasti and avaktavya are 
‘ sakaladeil' and the remaining four predications are vikalade$i. But 
Upadhyaya YaSovijaya in his Jaintarkabhasa says that ali the seven 
predications of the Saptabhahgl are sakaladeil as well as vikaladefi. 
Akalarika and Vidyananda have said that the seven-fold predications 
are all ‘■sakalade&i and ‘vikalade s»\ 4 

Those Aclryas who have considered the primary predications of 
sat, asat and avaktavya as ‘ sakalade&V and the remaining ‘ vikaladeii' 
are of the opinion that the first predication is of identity or non-differ¬ 
ence from the substantial point of view and we get a full knowledge 
of the nature of the substance. The second predication refers to the 
p ary ay as, and from the point of view of non-difference in the case of 
the predication of negation, we may get the comprehensive picture of 
the object. The third predication of inexpressibility expresses the 
concept of difference ( bheda ) in an implicit way (avivakfita). In this 


1 Tattvartha Slokavartika 1, 6, 52. 

2 Sanmati tarka, satlka, p. 446 

3 Pt. Daisukh Malvania Ed. p. 94. 

4 P&jya Gurudeva Ratnamutii Smrti Grantha, p. 133. 
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way,the knowledge of the full nature of the object is possible without 
much difficulty. From the point of view of the concept of non-differ¬ 
ence ( abhedarupa ) the three predications comprehend the nature of the 
object in a fuller way (sakaladeii), while the other four predications 
comprehend the nature of the objects in partial aspects. Therefore 
they are vikaladeii. 

Some other philosophers do not give prominence to this way of 
thinking regarding the comprehensive or the partial understanding of 
the nature of an object. Understanding of the nature of an object 
can be covered from the affirmative side by emphasising the positive 
aspects of the object; and by negating the contrary or the negative 
aspects of the object, we can very well get a fuller comprehension. 
Therefore, all the seven predications of the saptabhahgi can be consi¬ 
dered as presenting fuller comprehension ( sakaladeii ) or partial comp¬ 
rehension (vikaladeii) according to the nature and the emphasis of the 
predications. 

HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE OF SAPTABHANGT 

The Indian philosophers in the past, have presented four-fold 
aspects of the predications for comprehending an object. The four-fold 
predications are (1) sat (affirmation), (2) asat (negation) and (3)ubhaya 
(affirmation and negation), (4) anubhaya (neither affirmation nor neg¬ 
ation). In the Nasadlya sukta' of the Rgveda, two contradictory 
hypotheses of expression as affirmation and negation have been prese¬ 
nted 1 It seems that before the seer of this sukta, there were two opini¬ 
ons regarding the creation of the universe. Some suggested that the 
primary cause of the universe is being, while others said it is non- 
being. The seers then presented the third view i. e.—it is neither being 
nor non-being, but it is both neither being nor non-beiug (anubhaya). 
In this way, the three forms of expression of being, non-being and nei¬ 
ther being nor non-being were expressed in the RigvedaA Similar view 
is also to be found in the Upani$ads, and there is the possibility of the 


1 Rtgveda I, 164, 46 
2. Rigveda 10, 129 
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presentation of both the points of view. 1 2 3 4 In this tradition three-fold 
forms of expression of being, non-being and being non-being (; ubhaya ) 
are also found. In the view, where there is. negation of both sat and 
asat, we find the fourth predication of neither being nor non-being 
(anubhaya). 

In the Upani$ads we get the four forms as expressions as sat 
(being),* asat (non-being), 8 sadasat (being and non-being) and neither 
both ( anubhaya). Anubhaya may also be said to be avaktavya (inexp¬ 
ressible.)^ The predication of avaktavya has three meanings as (1) it 
is a negation of being and non-being (2) it is a negation of being,non- 
being and both ( sadasat ) and (3) sat and asat are to be considered as 
predicated simultaneously. The predication of avaktavya is very 
important in the Upani^ads . 5 * * Avaktavya has been given the third place 
of predication, ihe first being sat and the second asat. In some places, 
the predications have been given the fourth place and in that case it 
expresses that the negation of the three predications of sat, asat and 
sadasat. The predication of avaktavya can be considered as of two 
forms, as sapeksa (relative) and nlrapek^a (absolute). SapekfO avakta - 
vyata expresses the concept of inexpressibility of the sat, asat and of 
both. Nagarjuna, the Buddhist philosopher, has presented the concept 
of inexpressibility of all the four predications of sat , asat, ubhaya, and 
anubhaya. This is the expression of catufkoti. In this way the sapeksa 
(inexpressibility) predication is based on the negation of the first, 
second and third or all theTour aspects. It expresses, the negation of 


1. (a) T&opanifad— tadejati tamaijati 

(b) Kathopaniqad 1, 2, 20 —ctnoraniydn mahato mahlyan. 

(c) Mupdakopanifad 2, 2, 1— sadsadvareryam 

2. Chandagyopanijad 6, 2 —sadeva saumyedamagra asit. 

3. Ch dndogyo pan if a d 3, 19, 1— asadevedamagra asit. 

4. Taittiriya Up. 2, 4 —yato vdeo nivartante. 

5. (a) Kenopaniqad, I, 4 —yadvacanabhyuditam. 

(b) Kathopanisad 2. 6, 12— naiva vaca na ntanasa praptum 

ktkyofr. 

(c) Mandukyopanijad 7, 
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being, non-being, being and non-being and, neither being and non- 
being. These predications may be simultaneous or successive. This 
presents inexpressibility as a category. The concept of inexpressibility 
with reference to the predications is considered to be sapekfa avakta- 
vyata (relative inexpressibility). Nirapekqa avaktavyata (non-relative 
inexpressibility) is that which presents the concept of inexpressibility 
regarding the description of the nature of the object, as the nature of 
the object is incomprehensible. 

The four-fold expressions mentioned above are to be found in 
the Buddha’s concept of vibhajyavada, or avyakrtavada. The Buddha 
described the problems regarding reality as presenting aa end (or 
santata) or as endless. Similarly, reality as eternal or non-eternal are 
questions which are inexpressible and indescribable (avyakrta). The 
problem regarding the continuation or not of Tathagata after nirvana 
is a problem which is inexpressible and indescribable. 

When the Buddha was asked—(1) does the tathagatha exists after 
nirvana ? the Buddha was silent. (2) does he not exist after nirvana ? 
he was silent. (3) does he exist and not exist after death ?—the Buddha 
was again silent, the final question was (4) does he neither exist nor 
non-exist ? l He did not reply. 

For the Buddha, these problems were avyakrta. They were 
indescribale in words. The Buddha was silent about the metaphysical 
problems. Similarly, the problems regarding the fact of misery ( duk- 
kha) can be analysed in terms of catufkoti. The questions regarding 
the man who suffers, whether he suffers due to himself, due to others, 

due to both or due to neither, are all avyakrta problems. 

At the time of Mahavira, we find a similar four-fold approach 
to the problems in the Ajnanavada (theory of nesience) of Sagjaya 
Velatthiputta. Sanjaya Velatthiputta gave answers to such problems 
neither in the affirmation, nor in the negation and not in both. He 
was avdocating the theory of doubt and uncertainty. For him, such 
problems were neither vyakrta nor avyakrta. It is difficult to predicate 
anything about them. In this sense, we can say that his theory was 


|. Sathyuttanikaya 
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primarily a theory of uncertainty and doubt. It is scepticism. In mod¬ 
ern western philosophy, we find Hume's position similar to that of 
SaSjaya Velatthiputta. 

The theory of uncertainty was expressed by Safijaya regarding 
some metaphysical problems like—(1) the existence of the other world, 
(2) the fruit of good or bad action and (3) the concept of immortality. 
According to him, it is difficult to say whether the world exists; 
whether it does not exist, whether it does and does not exist and 
whether it neither exists nor does not exist. 

Sanjaya's theory of doubt is quite different from the Syadvada 
of the Jainas. The theory of doubt presents uncertainty in any predi¬ 
cation, while Syadvada stands from the foundation of certainty of 
expression of different points of view. There is no doubt in the 
predicational form regarding the nature of the object predicated from 
different points of view. From a particular point of view, the predi¬ 
cation is certain and not in doubt. Similarly, Syadvada does not 
advocate, as the Buddhists do, the theory of inexpressiblity as a final 
form of expression. The implication of the catufkoti of the Buddhists 
is that the nature of the problem is inexpressible in its fundamental 
aspect, but in the Jaina concept of inexpressibility ( avaktavya ) there 
is no uncertainty; it only says that the words cannot express the nature 
of the object in its different aspects. It is possible to predicate exist¬ 
ence & non-existence simultaneously from a particular point of view, 
and therefore it is inexpressible. Syadvada is neither scepticism, nor 
nihilism, nor the.theory of ignorance. Tt is the theory of certainty of 
expression with a certain knowledge from a particular point of view. 

Bhagavana Mahavira presented the synoptic appoach to the und¬ 
erstanding of the problems in his Anekanta and Syadvada theories. 
Nature of a thing need hot be analysed from the four aspects only as 
in the case of the predications in catufkoti. But the nature of a thing 
is complex, it has infinite aspects and each aspect can be predicated in 
infinite ways. Therefore, every aspect can be presented in the seven¬ 
fold predications, and there are infinite number of predications. 

In the Upani$adic period, the problem regarding the aspects of 
existence and non-existence ( sat and asat) of the objects and their 
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nature were discussed, but the discussion was not exhaustive. SafLjaya 
tried to explain away the problems by referring to the theory of ignor¬ 
ance and uncertainty. The Buddha presented the Vibhajyavada and 
said that certain problems which are metaphysical are inexpressible 
( avyakrta ) but Mahavira was not satisfied with such partial solutions 
of the problems. He gave a dialectic of the predications by the help 
of rigorous logical exercise and presented Syadvada and Saptabhahgl- 
vada. 



NIKSEPAVADA : 

A Study 

TERMINOLOGY OF NIK§EPA 
2 j> uses Jjwjtvajte for expressing his ideas. Without the use 
of language, he cannot express "his thoughts hSan JS different from 
animals in this that he has the power of expressing in a language, while 
animals cannot make use of the language for expressing their experie¬ 
nces. Without the use of language it is difficult to carry on the acti¬ 
vities in this world. Language is the medium of communication. There 
are numerous languages and millions of words in these languages. 
Each language uses different words for explaining things. It is, there¬ 
fore, necessary to have knowledge of me use of language and the 
definite content of the meaning of the words that we use. Language 
would be useful and it will serve its function properly if its words are 
replete with exact meaning. 

The function of Niksepavada is to understand the exact content 
of the words in terms of meaning and its usage. This is the theory of 
nik$epa. The essence of the Nikfepavada is to study the implications 
of the meanings in the words and in their definiteness and to try to 
find out the implications of the words in the meanings. In fact, the 
function of nikgepa is to define words with reference of their content 
or the meaning and the usage. 1 2 

The other sense in which nikfepa is used is “ nyasa ” it is impli¬ 
cation and clarification. In the Tattvarthasutra, the word * nyasa ’ has 
been used.* 


1 Dhavala—Saftharidagama, Book 1, p, 10, 

2 Tattvarthasutra 1, 5. 
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la the Tattvartharajavartika, it is described as nyaso nikfepafc, 
meaning the clarification and definitising of words. 

, UTILITY OF NIK§EPA 

In the Anuyogadvara it is stated that the main function of nikf 
epa is to clear the meaning of the word and to find a definite meaning 
of the words. This is its use. 1 2 3 Laghlyastraya describes the function of 
nikfepa as to remove the inadequate meaning of a word and to present 
the exact meaning. 8 Upadhyaya Yasovijaya says that the function of 
niksepa is to present the correct meaning of the word by removing am¬ 
biguity and indeterminateness. 8 

The function of niksepa is to remove ignorance, doubt or perv¬ 
ersity of meaning of a word. The primary function is to determine 
the exact meaning of the word used. 

A question has been raised regarding the necessity of nikfepa 
in the logical analysis of the meaning of term, specially when pramapa 
and naya give us the knowledge of the nature of the object. 

The answer is that, pramaya and naya are concerned with prese¬ 
nting the knowledge of the object fully or partially. But niksepa is 
more concerned with linguistic use of the words and their meanings. 
The utterance of a word expresses the meaning that is intended by the 
person using it in addition to the meaning that accrues to the word. 
The unintended meanings of the words are likely to create con¬ 
fusion and ambiguity in the use of words. For the purpose of 
understanding the nature of a thing, we have to depend upon the 
language that we use. Sometimes language presents difficulties in 
understanding the connotation of a word, because the real mening and 
the intended meaning may differ. Therefore, we have to consider two 
types of meanings of the word t(l) primary meaning and (2) the 
secondary. To make a distinction between the primary and secondary 
meaning, it is important to analyse the linguistic function of nikjepa. 
The distinction between the primary and the secondary meanings is 

1 Anuyogadvara vrtti . 

2 Laghlyastraya svopajna vrtti. 7, 2. 

3 Tarkabhaqa 3rd pariccheda 
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possible to be understood through the different varieties of nikfepa 
like rtama nikfepa. So one cannot have the knowledge of object 
( tattvartha ) without the help of nikfepa? 

Bhattakalanka in his Siddhivini$caya 8 has described the function 
of nikfepa as the act of knowing and determining the meaning of the 
word used for understanding the nature of the things through naya. 
There are numerous forms of nikfepa, but four of them are prominent. 
The object of these different forms of nikfepa is primarily to dispel 
errors and misunderstanding about the meaning of the words used for 
explaining the nature of a thing. Through dravyarthika (from the point 
of view of substance) and paryayarthika (from the point of view of 
modes) naya , we can understand the exact nature of the categories of 
jiva and ajtva etc. Nikfepa does not only give us the knowledge of 
the category, but it removes doubts and indiscrepancies in the mean¬ 
ing. The primary importance of nikfepa is to emphasise that we 
must use appropriate words mentioning the connotation of a term for 
explaining the nature of the objects. 

THE BASIS OF NIKFEPA 

The basis of nikfepa can be analysed into four aspects as (l) 
primary ( pradhana ), (2) secondary ( apradhana ). (3) imagined ( kalpita ) 
and (4) un-imagined ( akalpiia ). Bhava is unimagined drfti . It is 
therefore primary. The other three nikfepas are more concerned with 
the mental constructions. Therefore, they are not primary. 

j Varna nikfepa enables us to recognise an object. Sthapana 
nikfepa does not give us the qualities, but it gives us the idea of form. 
Dtttvya nikfepa enables us to know the meaning of the word with 
reference to its functions and also with reference to its prior and post¬ 
erior characteristics. In this sense, the noma, sthapana and the dravya 
nikfepas are expressions which are primarily concerned with grammat¬ 
ical and linguistic analysis of the statements and not so much with the 
expositions of the nature of the object. Therefore, they are not 
primary. 


1 Lagihyastraya, p. 99 

2 SiddhiviniScaya, nikfepa paddhati !. 
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vA THE NfKgEPA METHODOLOGY 

Niksepa presents a harmonious blending of the word and its 
expression. It would be difficult to understand the significance of the 
meaning of the terms used without nikqepa. The special characteris¬ 
tic of niksepa is that it gives clarity of expression and thought in 
analysing the meaning of the word as it is expressed by the word. 
The words signify the meanings and meaningful words are the primary 
considerations of the use of language. Words and their expressions 
convey the characteristics that the objects have. Sometimes, although 
the words do not convey the presence of attributes of an object, 
the implication of the presence of attributes is to be found in the 
use of the words. In this sense, the intention of the speaker is also 
important, otherwise the language will lead us astray and serious 
fallacies will arise. For example, a person who was a judge some 
time in the past, cannot be always considered to be a judge even at 
the present moment. It may be a false statement. This kind of a 
distinction in the use of the words and the significance of the meanings 
of the words in different situations is an importanat function of 
niksepa. 

Nama niksepa refers tojhe name, more specially the proper 
name, arbitrarily given to an object without considering the presence 
or the qualities suggested by the name. For example, the name of a 
very poor man may be Laxminarayaiya. A proper name has no conn¬ 
otation. 

Sthapana niksepa, the denotation of a thing and the connotation 
is implied and projected in the object, although it does not by itself 
have that connotation. For instance, a stone image is referred to as 
God. 

Dravya niksepa refers to the substance with its qualities implied 
in the word. For example, a pot which used to contain ghee in the 
past is even now called ghee-pot. Similarly, a pot purchased for 
keeping ghee, but which does not at present contain ghee, is also called 
a ghee-pot. A person who was an eminent lawyer gives up his practice 
as a lawyer and starts a business. Still he is called a lawyer. A 
person of wealth in this world is called Indra and a person who posse- 
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sses spiritual wealth of self-kaowledge is called Indra in the spiritual 
sphere. 

In this sense, the practical way of expressing the nature of things 
through words in order to present adequate meanings is called nik$epa 
methodology. 

NAYA AND NIK$EPA ^ S 

The relation between naya and nikqepa is that of the relation 
between the object and expression of its qualities. Naya is jnanatmaka 
(concerning knowledge). It is epistemological, while nikqepa is con¬ 
cerned with the expression of the contents of knowledge through 
language. In is logical and linguistic. Nama and sthapana and dravya 
rtikfepa are all concerned with the substance and its attributes, while 
bhava nik$epa has reference to its modes. 1 

NAMA NIK$EPA ' ' ^ 

Nama nikjepa refers to a proper name. It has no connotation. 
It is a name given to an object arbitrarily for the sake of recognising 
it for practical purposes. The proper name may have connotation 
when it gets an acquired connotation or it may be a meaningless name. 
For instance, in some cases we give a name to an object or an animal 
without consideration regarding its nature or qualities. An unlettered 
man may be called Vidyasagara. A poor man is named as Laxmipati. 
These names given to the two individuals are purely arbitrary and have 
np connotation. But if the names given to the individuals do acquire 
connotations suggested by the name, it would be bhava nikqepa. 
yihen one who is called Vidyasagara becomes a learned man, then it 
Would not be merely a meaningless name. It would acquire a connot¬ 
ation. The names like Vidyasagara and Laxmipati do suggest the con¬ 
notation of learning and possession of wealth; but a proper name need 
not imply these characteristics, as they are given arbitrarily to an 
individual. The expression of the content of the meaning is not impor¬ 
tant in the Nama rtik$epa, although the intention of the parents in 
giving these names to their children may be noble and filled with maud- 


1 Sanmaii prakarana 1, 6. 
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line sentiments. But the function of the Natna nikfepa is only to 
present a name without the content of the meaning. 

The Nama nikfepa refers to proper names, but some proper 
names have their various modes of expressions suggesting different 
meanings. For instance, Indra is also called Devendra, Surendra, Pur - 
ondara and Sakra etc. But a proper name given to an individual 
cannot be exchanged to any one of these modes. Indra is alwajs called 
Indra. He cannot be called as Surendra, Sakra, etc. 

With reference to time, Nama nikfepa has two aspects: one is 
permanent and the other is temporary. The names which are perma¬ 
nent for things which are eternal refer to 5 Sasvata-nama-nikfepa'. The 
names like Surya, Candra, Mount Meru, Siddhaiila, Loka, Aloka etc. 
refer to sasvata (permanent) nama nikfepa. In the cases, where there 
are modifications and developments, the name may not remain appro¬ 
priate for the object after sometime. This would be a&asvata (tempo¬ 
rary) namanikfepa. For example, a girl may be called Komala in her 
parents’ house and she may be called Vin.ald in her husband’s house. 
This is a proper name without connotation and it is not a permanent 
name given to an individual. 


o ,strapan A nikfepa 

Sthapana nikfepa refers to the identification of the meaning of 
the word, although a meaning may not be identical. In this, we take 
a word and identify the meaning of the word with one object. Stha~ 
pan a nikfepa is of two types : (1) Tadakara (of the same form) and (2) 
Atadakara (of different form). In these sadbhava sthapana and asadbh- 
ava sthapana may also be distinguished. If the meaning of an object is 
fixed on the object of the same form, it is called tadakara sthapana. 
For example, to identify the picture of Devadatta as Devadatta is called 
tadakara sthapana. But the signets of chess are also called as elephant 
or horse etc., but they are not identical with the shape of horses, eleph¬ 
ants etc. Such identification of signets as elephants and horses is catted 
aU dakara sthapana. Nama and sthapana nikfepa are riot very much 
significant with reterence to the meaning of the objects in the practical 
life. 

, ", DRAVYA NIKFEPA 

Dravya nikfepa does not refer to the mental, the physical ele- 
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ment, like the intention as to the nature of the object; and its state in 
the past, present and the future does not depend on our intention and 
idea. Therefore it is called dravya niksepa, because it expresses the state 
of the object in one of the transferable forms, like, past as used 
in the present etc. For example, sometimes we use the description in 
the present context of the state although it may refer to the past state. 
Similarly, of the future state, we may refer in the present state. A pot 
which contained ghee in the past may still be called the ghee-pot. 
Similarly, if a pot is purchased for keeping ghee in future, the pot may 
still be called the ghee-pot. A person who was a judge in the past, 
but has since retired, may still be called a judge; or a person who is 
to be a king in future may be addressed as a king. 

The scope of dravya niksepa is very wide. It may cover the 
expressions relating to the past or the future as projected into the 
present tense. The future king is also called king. And when the 
king is dead, his body is also referred to the king, 

Dravya niksepa is of two types : (I) ‘Agama dravya niksepa' and 
(2 )“no-agama dravya niksepa”. No-agama dravya niksepa is of three 
types : (1) jha-ianra, (2) bhavya iarira and (3) tad-vyatirikta. The 
Atman knows through a body and this is called jha-iarira or jndyaka 
iarira. Similarly, we see the dead body of a learned man, and then 
we say that he was a learned man. This is jha-sarira, no-agama dra¬ 
vya niksepa. 

If the Atman is erahodied and that atman will be a learned man 
in future, it is called bhavya sarira. For example, by observing the 
lustrous qualities of the body and other characteristics of a child we 
may say the child would become a learned man. This is a bhavya-sarlra 
no-agama dravya niksepa. 

In the first two types of niksepa, the emphasis is on the body 
which is only the medium. In the third, the emphasis is not so much 
on the body, but it is on the bodily activities, like—movement of the 
hands etc. For example, when an ascetic is preaching, he may make 
gestures with the hands. These gestures are tad-vyatirikta no-agama 
dravya niksepa. 

Agama dravya nikjepa refers to the implication of the meanings 
and the cognition content of the meaning, rather than the exact expre- 
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ssed form of the knowledge. In the no-agama dravya niksepa there is 
the absence of both types of knowledge, expressed or implied. It only 
refers to the medium of knowledge i. e. the body. No-agama tadvya- 
tirikta dravya niksepa does not possess any content oi knowledge. 
Therefore, it is called dravya niksepa. This is of three types : (1) Lau- 
kika, for instance, according to the common parlance of language 
“Sriphala" is auspicious. (2) Kupravacanika, for example, according 
to this ‘ Vinayaka ” (god GapeSa) is called auspicious. (3) Lokattara : 
From the ultimate point of view, religion with jhana (knowledge), dar- 
Sana (faith) and earitra (conduct) is auspicious. 

In this way, bereft of the content of the meaning, and also bereft 
of the present state of the object, we recognise the other states as the 
present and we impose the present state and consider to be always 
there. This is dravya niksepa. 

, . S bhava niksepa 

Bhava niksepa refers to the grasping of the meaning of the nature 
of the object through the word. 

The learned man who is a teacher and who is useful as a teacher 
may be said to be a teacher. This is Agama bhava niksepa. In this 
tense, he is a real teacher. A teacher who is engaged in the activities 
of teaching may be considered to be a teacher in activity from the 
point of view of “ No-agama bhava niksepa". 

In these cases, the word has no reference to the aspect or the fun* 
ction in partial form. It has three forms : (1) Laukika, (2) Kupravaca¬ 
nika and (3) Lokotiara. 

We have seen that there are similar distinctions in the no-agama 
tadvyatirikta dravya niksepa, but there is a primary difference in the 
emphasis of the two forms of niksepa. The word ‘no' in the dravya 
niksepa implies the absence of the cognitive functions ( agama ). But 
in the bhava niksepa there is a partial absence of cognitive functions. 1 
The scope of dravya tadvyatirikta is primarily activity and not cogni¬ 
tive function. While the scope of bhava tadvyatirikta is two-fold : i. e., 
the expression of activity and also the cognition implied in the activity. 


1. ‘agama sawa nisehe, no saddo ahava desa padisehe. 
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For example, a teacher makes some gestures by the hand and turns 
over the pages. These activities do not refer to the cognition. In this 
sense, the word ( no’ in the bhava nikfepa refers to the partial negation. 
The function of the bhava niksepa is primarily concerned with the 
expression of the present state and the mode of the object. In this exp¬ 
ression of nikfepa, there is the absence of the distinction of activity of 
the body as a medium of cognition. This is the difference between the 
two types of niksepa. 

Every thing is expressed through niksepa. It is the linguistic 
expression, there are infinite number of expressions, but every thing 
has to be expressed in the form of four expressions of niksepa- Only 
one nikfepa will not give a full picture of the state of the object. Every 
object has its name. It is nama niksepa. It has its state. It is sthaparta 
nikfepa. It is referred to with reference to its material, it is dravya 
nikfepa and there is the expression of its nature and its attributes. It 
is bhava nikfepa. 

We give below the classification of nikfepa as discussed in the 
earlier pages. 


NIKSEPA 
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J 1 1 
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1 1 
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NAYAVADA: 

A Study 

U ; THOUGHT AND ITS BASIS 

Nayavada is a significant contribution of the Jaina logic and 
epistemology. If helps to understand the nature of an object in a 
comprehensive way. It is the basis of the principle of Anekdnta. 

It would be necessary to understand the foundational processes 
of thought for the sake of our knowledge of the Nayavada. The em¬ 
pirical activities are of three types : 

1. Concerned with knowledge and its effects. 

2. Concerned with the objects and its modifications. 

3. Concerned with the language and the use of the word. 

The process of thought in which there is the predominance of a 
purpose or a will, it is jnandsrayi, based on the knowledge. Naigama- 
naya is of this type. That which is based upon the object is artha§rayl. 
Safigraha, vyavahara and rjusulra nayas are arthaSrayis as they primarily 
refer to the objects and there modification. In these nayas, there is the 
analysis of the varied aspects and distinctions of objects. The sahgra- 
hanaya is primarily concerned with finding out the unity in the diver¬ 
sity of the modes of the objects. Nyaya and Vaifegika system of 
philosophy are based upon vyavahara naya. Kfaqikavada of the Bud¬ 
dhists is an expression of rjusutranaya. The nayas which are concer¬ 
ned with the analysis of words and the linguistic study are called 
iabdasrayi. Sabda, Samabhirudha and Evambhuta nayas are pertaining 
to the words. These nayas are primarily concerned with the linguistic 
study and the persons who study these give importance to the science 
of language. 

On the basis of the considerations mentioned above we may 
analyse the characteristics of the nayas as : 
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1. Naigamanaya refers to the purpose or the object in view that 
is in the mind of the person who is responding. 

2. Sahgrahanaya refers to the tendency to find unity among 
diversity. 

3. Vyavaharanaya is very much concerned with particularity 
and the study of diversity. 

4. Bijusiitrattaya aims at presenting the aspect of reality from 
the point of view of the momentary present. 

5. Stabdanaya analyses the function of the word and its mean¬ 
ing, 

6. SamabhirUdhanaya refers to the etymological meaning of the 

word. 

7. Evambhutanaya analyses the specific situations and the con¬ 
texts in which a particular meaning is referred to the word. 

THE BASIS OF D1STICTIONS OF NAY A 1 

The primary consideration of sahgrahanaya is the ernphais on 
unity, while that of vyavaharanaya is on diversity. Sahgrahanaya does 
not accept diversity as the basis and vyavahara ignores unity in 
its search for diversity. But the basis of naigamanaya is the synthesis 
of the diversity and unity. It asserts that unity and diversity are equ¬ 
ally present in an object, but the emphasis may be on one or the other 
according to the purpose of the analysis. In some cases, the unity 
becomes primary and the diversity is secondary, while in some others 
diversity becomes primary and the unity is secondary. The varied 
emphasis on unity and diversity is primarily mental and is based upon 
the purpose and the predilection of the individual. 1 Sometimes, an 
object, which has the diverse modifications becomes important, but 
sometimes the modifications which are diverse are prominent. 

Rjusutranaya is based on the principle of diversity only. It is 
concerned with the analysis of the nature of the object from the point 
of view momentary present. It does not find any relevance for the 


1. Anyadeva hi samanyamabhinnajnanakorapath . 
Vt&efO&pyanya eveti, manyate naigamo nayafc. 
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past or the future modifications. Sabdanaya studies the meaning and 
function of the word. Its primary emphasis is on getting the exact 
meaning of the word, Samabhirudhanaya has reference to etymological 
meaning of the word. Evarhbhiitanaya U more specific and it aims at 
finding out the exact meaning of the word in a particular situation 
and in a particular context with reference to the present. These nayas 
are based upon the concepts of unity and diversity. The principles of 
unity and diversity are operative in these nayas in different forms as 
shown below : 

1. Naigamanaya emphasises that the unity and diversity both 
are important. 

2. Sahgrahanaya gives prominence to unity and in that (a) para- 
sahgraha emphasises absolute unity while (b) apara-sahgraha gives 
prominence to relative unity or oneness. 

3. Vyavaharanaya is concerned primarily with the diversity and 
difference of both absolute and relative types. 

4. RijusQtranaya gives importance to diversity and difference. 

5. Sabdanaya similarly gives importance to difference. 

6-7. Samabhirudha and Evambhuta are also concerned with diff¬ 
erence. 

In these nayas, sahgrahanaya emphasises non-difference or unity. 
Those which give emphasis on difference or diversity are five in num¬ 
ber and naigamanaya gives importance to both difference and unity. 
The Jainas have said that unity and diversity, oneness and manyness, 
and substantiality and modifications are equally important and real. 
There cannot be any diversity without unity and there cannot be any 
unity without diversity. Both are real, both are complementary. One 
without the other is not possible. 

J THE TWO TRADITIONS 

We have seen that the nayas can be classified into two types as 
(a) dravyarthika —those concerned with the understanding of substance 
and (b) parydyarthika —those concerned with the understanding of the 
modes. There are two traditions in understanding these nayas. One 
is the metaphysical tradition and the other is the logical tradition. 
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Jinabhadraganl Ksamasramana outlined the metaphysical tradition. 
According to him, naigama, sahgrahcr, vyavahara and rjusutranaya are 
dravyarthika nayas. While sabda, samabhirudha and evambhuta nayas 
refer to the parydyas, therefore, they are parydyarthika nayas. Sidd- 
hasena Divakara has given the logical tradition. According to him, 
the first three nayas are dravyarthika nayas and the remaining are 
parydyarthika nayas. 1 

The metaphysical tradition considers rjusutranaya as dravyarth¬ 
ika as it refers to the substance. This view is based on the 14th sutra 
of the Anuyogadvara , a According to this view, in this with reference 
to this naya an individual without the upayoga (harmonic energy) is to 
be considered as from the point of view of substance as an individual. 
From the metaphysical point of view, if rjusutranaya is not taken 
with reference to substance, it will contradict the statement in the 
Anuyogadvara. But the logical tradition maintains that the statement 
in the Anuyogadvara has reference to the modifications of an object 
at a particular point of time and reference to substance or object ( dra- 
vya) is only formal.* Therefore, there should be no contradiction in 
reading the statement of the Anuyogadvara with reference to the anal¬ 
ysis of the modes of a thing. The metaphysical tradition has given 
importance to the substance ( dravya) which is secondary. Therefore, 
they considered it as dravyarthikanaya. But really speaking, accord¬ 
ing to the logical tradition, reference to the substance ( dravya ) is only 
secondary, while the modes are primary. Therefore, rjusutranaya is 
primarily parydyarthika. The metaphysical tradition gives importance 
, to dravya as primary, while the logical tradition looks at it from the 
point of view of parydya. These two are only distinctions in the 
approaches to the problems, but there is fundamental difference in 
their analysis. One presents the object from the point of view of 
substance and the other presents the object from the point of view of 
view of modes. 

NAIGAMANAYA ' ' > 

Naigamanaya is the point of view by which the generality and 

1 Nyayopadeia 18 

2 Anuyogadvara 14 

3 Naya-rahasya, p. 12 
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particularity of the object is synthesised. It gives importance to the 
aspect of generality and particularity of an object and takes a synop¬ 
tic view of the relative importance of generality and particulrity. 1 
Nyaya-Vai$e$ika 2 darganas maintain that generality and particularity 
are independent categories, but the Jainas do not accept this view, for 
the particular and general are inter-dependent. One cannot exist 
without the other. There is no particular without the reference to the 
general and there is nothing general without reference to the particu¬ 
lar. A thing can be looked at from the points of view of generality 
or of the speciality of an object. When we want to distinguish one 
object from another, the emphasis is on particularity or differentia, 
although it has general nature in relation to other similar objects. We 
give secondary importance to general characteristics or the university. 
For instance, when we distinguish one man from the other, we consi¬ 
der them in particulars, but the general nature of man as such remains 
secondary. Similarly, when wc look at objects from the point of view 
of generality as belonging to a class, its special characteristics or diffe¬ 
rentia remain secondary, although they are there in the objects. When 
we consider two different men as man, we make the distinguishing 
feature of the two men, as secondary. 

Naigammaya is concerned with the synthetic approach to the 
problem of understanding the nature of the object and its qualities, 
the relational activity and the agent of the activity. The two aspects 
like the substance and activity, the relation and the objects of rela¬ 
tion and activity and the objects of activity, have both the aspects of 
identity and difference. From a particular point of view, they can be 
considered as identical, because there is no absolute difference bet¬ 
ween the substance and its qualities etc. But from another point of 
view, i. e., from the point of view of looking at objects on the basis 
of distinctions and particularity, the differences are emphasised. In 
these cases, when the identity is emphasised differences are looked as 

1 (a) Tattvdrthabha$ya 1, 35. 

(b) Nayakarnika 

(c) Anuyogadvara sutra ijka- 

2 Syafoait ninjari, iloka 14th tika 
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secondary and while the differences are emphasised, identity is consid¬ 
ered as secondary. This is the cardinal aspect of Naigamanaya. Aka- 
lap ka says that when one considers identity ( abheda) as primary, 
difference ( bheda ) is considered to be secondary. Similarly, while 
emphasising difference, identity is considered to he secondary. This 
is the main presumption of Naigamanaya. 1 For instance, the object 
and its qualities are intimately related to each other. They cannot be 
considered as apart. Jiva has its attributes and happiness is one of its 
attributes. When we say jiva is happy, sometimes there is the primacy 
of the identity of jiva and happiness. The difference between the jiva 
and happiness is also emphasised, but happiness here becomes second¬ 
ary. To comprehend both the aspects in their primary and secondary 
forms is the function of Naigamanaya. It may atso be noted that if 
the emphasis is given on oneness, then the diversity or manyness is 
secondary in its importance. Sometimes, identity gains primary imp¬ 
ortance and sometimes difference is emphasised upon. 

There is a distinction between Naigamanaya and the synthetic 
comprehensive approach of looking at a thing which may be called 
sakaladefa. fn the sakaladefa, all the attributes are considered equally 
important and it gives a synthetic approach. But in Naigamanaya, 
prominence is given to substance sometimes, and at other times its 
attributes gain secondary importance. Particularity is looked at from 
the relative point of view and the distinctions and entity are emphasi¬ 
sed with the relative prominence. 

In the phenomenal approach to the understanding of the nature 
of a thing, naigamanaya gives importance to a relative appreciation 
of generality and particularity The generality is a unifying characte¬ 
ristic while particularity presents the differentia. For instance, if a 
hundred wrist watches were considered to be wrist watches, in this the 
generally is primary. But if each wrist watch is taken by individuals 
recognising it as his own, here particularity or its differentia or the 
special characteristics of the object as an individual object is emphasi¬ 
sed. Thus both the aspects are present. The emphasis is mental and 
it depends upon the point of view that we take at a particular time. 


1. Laghiyastraya 2, 5, 39 
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When we again take up two individual men as distinct with their per¬ 
sonality, we emphasise the particularity and the difference although 
the generality is secondary. But if we consider the two individual 
men as men essentially, we give importance to the generality particul¬ 
arity. 

If one is asked where he stays, he might reply that he stays in 
the world. If he is further asked to specify, he might go on partcui- 
arising by stating that he stays in JambudvXpa , in'Bharatavarsa, in 
Rajasthan, in a particular lane in Udaipur and or in a particular room 
in a house in a fane in the Udaipur city. If he is still asked to further 
specify the particular location, he would say, “I live in my body”. 
In this way, with reference to the habitation or residence, naigamanaya 
presents the specific characteristic in light of generality. Progressively, 
he goes on particularising the place of residence. The previous state¬ 
ments are more general than the succeeding statements. 1 2 

Some philosophers have referred the function of naigamanaya to 
the purpose or the end which an action or an object implies. 3 It has 
reference to the purpose of action. A man who is going to a forest 
with an axe to cut the wood is asked what he is doing and he would 
reply he is cooking. This statement has a reference to the object or 
the purpose for which an action is being done. 3 This is the point of 
the naigama. 

Naigamanaya is expressed in three forms ; (1) Bhuta Naigama 
(2) Bhavifya Naigama (3) Vartamana Naigama, To impose the char¬ 
acteristic of the present tense to the past incident or a thing, is called 
bhuta naigama. On the Dewali festival day, we say, to-day Bhagawana 
Mabavira attained salvation. Though 2500 years before Bbagavana Ma- 
havira attained nirvana, but in this, we impose the present tense to an 
incident which happened more than 2500 years ago. Bhavifya naigama 
imposes the present tense to a future incident. If a person is to attain 
ktvalajnana, we say that he attains nirvana after a specific period. The 
Vartamana Naigama refers to the imposition of the present tense to 


1 Haribhadriyavp&yakatippane, nayadhikara. 

2 Tattvartha Rajavartika I, 35, 2 

3 Haribhadriyavatyakatippane nayadhikara. 
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an activity which has been started, but which has yet to be completed. 
For instance, if one starts preparing bread and if he were asked : what 
have you prepared ? she would say, ‘I have prepared bread’, although 
the bread is yet to be prepared and it is in the process of being prepa¬ 
red. Here we are imposing present perfect tense on the action that is 
yet to be completed. 

Naigamanaya is of three types. 1 : (l) Dravya Naigama, (2) Pary- 
aya Naigama and (3) Dravya- P ary ay a Naigama. The functions of these 
three are : (1) to apprehend two objects (2) to apprehend two con¬ 
ditions and (1) to apprehend one thing and one condition tespectively. 

Naigamanaya expresses (he Anekanta point of view. According 
to the Jainas, the one and the many are equally real. Without the 
one, many cannot exist, and the many have reference to the one. The 
concept of cow (cowness) is the one referring to the many individual 
cows. Similarly, the concept of the animal is common to the cows 
and other animals. From the point of view of the concept of the 
substance, all animals and inanimate objects have reference to that one 
concept. Similaraly, existence is the one concept which refers to all 
that exists. The emphasis on the one or the many is a matter which 
has relation to the concept or is the intellectual construction. The 
unity and diversity are facts of life. The universe exists with its rich 
diversity. The diversity as considered from the point of multiplicity 
is a fact of fife, which may express contrary qualities. The universe 
is constituted of the living and the non-living. From the point of view 
of looking at the universe as cetana the universe may be considered as 
one, although there arc many forms of consciousness. 

From the point of view of consciousness and the unconscious¬ 
ness there would be distinctions, but considered from the points of 
view of substantiality and inter activity, the diversity has one common 
element. Similarly, considered from different points of view, the on- 
and the many are relational terms. Each refers to the other. Therefore, 
tbe Jainas said, the one and many are equally real. 


1 Tativarthailokavartika, p. 269—270. 
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x NA IGA M J BH ASA (FALLACY OF NAIGAMANAYA ) 

Naigamabhasa is a fallacy which arises out of the rois-interpretation 
of Naigamanaya. Naigamabhasa consists in giving primary emphasis on 
the distinctions between the substance and its qualities, activities and 
the object of activities as absolute distinctions. ‘But the object and 
its qualities and the action and the agent of activities cannot be disti¬ 
nguished in the absolute sense. If they were absolutely different then 
the relation of inference between the object and its qualities cannot be 
real. Therefore, the relation between the object and its qualities have 
to be considered a relational and equally real. The Nyaya-Vai&e$ika 
considers the object and its attribute as denoting essentially difference. 
That would be naigamabhasa. 

The Sahkhya philosophers have considered knowledge and happ¬ 
iness which are qualities of the self as different from the self. Accord¬ 
ing to the Sahkhya philosophers, knowledge '(jhana) and happiness 
(sukh t) are inherently related to the tri-attributal ( tri-gupatmaka pra¬ 
krti). They come out of Prakrti and also submerge in it. The self 
(purufa) due to contact with the prakrti believes that knowledge and 
happiness are experienced by him But these experiences belong to the 
buddhi (intellect) which reflects the states due to its contact with prakrti 
and its attributes. Intellect is also not the inherent essence of the self. 
In this way, the Sahkhya philosophers consider knowledge, happiness 
and the self as distinct. This is Naigamabhasa, because really there is 
no difference between the self and the knowledge. Wherever there is 
self, there is knowledge. 1 

SAHGRAHANAYA (SYNTHETIC POINT OF VIEW) 

i ' ”1 

Sahgrahanaya is the synthetic point of view which seeks to find 
unity in diversity. 2 It aims at finding out the common element in 
many objects. Every object is the synthesis of many qualities—genera¬ 
lity and the particularity, It is the synthesis of the unity and the 
diversity. And to find out the unity in the diversity is the function 
of Sahgrahanaya. Sahgrahanaya seeks to establish the common point 


1 Acarahga—je vinnayd se aya, je aya se vimaya- 

2 (a) Tatlvarlhabhafya i, 35 

(b) Pramdnanayatamdloka 7, 13 
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between objects and bring them together as belonging to one category, 
although they have many differences, excepting the one characteristic 
of existence. To seek the general among the particulars is the object 
of sahgrahanaya} 

Vedanta and the Sahkhya darsanas look at reality from the syn¬ 
thetic point of view {sahgrahanaya). Sahgrahanaya seeks to find reality 
as one without distinction- 2 

Sahgrahanaya finds unity and oneness in numerous modes of an 
object. Similarly, it finds the one common point in the many objects 
due to the similarities. 3 According to the sahgrahanaya the one is real, 
the substance is real and the modes cannot exist without the subs¬ 
tance.* 

The sahgrahanaya is of two types : (1) ‘parasahgraha' and (2) 
‘ aparasabgraha, s Parasahgraha aims at finding out the oneness of the 
reality from its diversity in the world. And a parasahgraha seeks to 
find the unity and the oneness in an object from its numerous modes. 
From the points of view of attributes it seeks to find out the common 
element among the many attributes. It finds out the ‘cowness’ from 
the all the cows. Similarly, amidst the many individual men, the 
concept of the man in general is presented.® 

The limit of the aparasahgrahanaya is up to the attainment of 
the unity in this world amidst diversity. This common point between 
the six dravyas has a reference to the aparasahgrahanaya and the com- 
ippn point is referred to as apara-samdnya. “It is the phenomenal 
generalty”. 7 This leads to the conception of substance {dravya). It 
expresses the common characteristics of dravyatva in the sixsubstances. 

1 Sabgraha $lokafr 

2 Anuyogadvara 

3 LaghXyastraya sloka 32 

4 Praniananayatattvaloka 7, 14 

5 Ibid 1, 15 

6 Ibid 7,19 

7 Ibid 1,20. 
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SAUGRAHABHASA (FALLACY OF SAflGR A HA NA YA) 

Parasah grahanaya refers to the concept of the oneness as the 
ultimate reality and parasahgrahanayabhasa also refers the ultimate 
oneness of the reality. But the difference between the two is parasah- 
grahanaya does not deny the diversity and distinction in the pheno¬ 
menal objects. But parasahgrahanayabhasa denies the reality of the 
diversity of the phenomenal object. Hence it is called the nayabhasa. 
It emphasises the reality of the absolute which is one and the multi¬ 
plicity as an appearance. 

Vedanta dar&una is the example of parasahgrahanayabhasa because 
it posits the reality of the absolute Brahman and considers the pheno¬ 
menal world of diversity as an appearance. Aparasahgrahanaya accepts 
the reality of the general concepts like substance etc. And it does not 
deny the distinctions between the substances like dharmadravya etc. 
But aparasangrahanayabhasa denies the reality of the distinctions bet¬ 
ween the substances. 

-> VYAVAHARANAYA (PRACTICAL POINT OF VIEW) 

Vyavaharanaya is the practical point of view. It is the analytic 
point of view. It can be considered to be an empirical approach 
to the problems of grasping the object from the synthetic point. 1 
Vyavaharanaya analyses the different aspects of the objects in a 
scientific way and it helps in understanding the phenomenal 
world. The" sahgrahanaya grasps the generality, the rjusutra- 
naya looks at the moments and not to the continuum while the vya- 
• vahanmaya attempts to understand the coherent relation between the 
substance and its attributes, general and the particular and also to the 
empirical significance of understanding the object. The general is 
comprehended through its specific nature. Therefore, this is called 
the practical point of view or the empirical point of view. 

In other words vyavaharanaya comprehends reality from the 


J (a) Tattvartha Rajavartika I, 33, 6 

(b) Tattvarthasiokavartika p. 271 

(c) Laghjyastraya karika 42 and 70 
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practical and the commonsense point of view. 1 2 A thing can be 
understood in respect of its substance and its modifications. With 
reference to the substance, it has its forms like the matter ( pudg - 
ala), dharma (principle of motion), adharma (principle of rest), akaha 
(space) and kala (time). With reference to the modifications as subs¬ 
tance, we find various classifications of the jiva substances, like the 
siddha jivas and the sathsari jivas. These classifications may be based on 
different principles like the presence of the attributes in different deg¬ 
rees at a particular time or the evolutionary process wherein the attri¬ 
butes are presented in a chronological order. Tnis naya aims at anal¬ 
ysing the nature of the object for practical purpose.® When we know 
an object like a pot (ghata), we are more concerned with understand¬ 
ing the nature of the object in its modifications and attributes rather 
than in its generality i. e„ potness or the pot in general {ghatatva). 
Similarly, if a patient is to be given medicine, we do not merely say 
that the medicine should be given, but we specify a particular medi¬ 
cine. 

Vyavaharanaya is practical in outlook. Without its pragmatic 
nature for the empirical world vyavaharanaya has no value. Vyavah¬ 
aranaya is of two types : (l) samanya bhedaka wherein we are concer¬ 
ned with presenting the general nature of the object. For example, in 
describing the dravya we try to present the distinction between the/fva 
dravya and ajlva drava (2) visepa bhedaka', gives the analysis of the 
specific nature of a thing and makes distinctions in the various types 
pf, the thing on the basis of differentia. For example, sarhsari jivas 
;;;e classified into naraki (living in hell), tiryak (lower animals), manu- 
fya (human beings) and deva (heavenly beings). This kind of distinc¬ 
tion on the basis of specific nature of the object continues to be made 
till we reach tire minimal point where we get the individual only and 
not a type of species. Below this point, there would be no distinction 
possible. The main use of this naya is to understand the phenomenal 
world in its details. 3 It is consistent with the practical outlook of life. 


1 Taltvarthabhdfya 1, 35 

2 Vi&efavaiyakabhafyavrtti 

3 Laghiyastraya 3, 6, 70 
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Vyavahara dr$ti (practical point of view) does not merely grasp 
the substance, but it also presents the particular distinctions of the 
object for the sake of understanding the nature of the object. In this 
sense, we can say although its function is analytic, it is not restricted 
to the analysis of modes only. It is more concerned with the presen¬ 
tation of a thing with its specific attributes and modes. Therefore, it 
is referred to as dravyarthika naya (concerning dravya). Naigama , 
sabgraha and vyavahara nayas are forms of dravyarthika nayas. 1 

s VYAVAHARANAYABHASA (FALLACY OF VYAVAHARANAYA) 
The point of view which is not consistent with the practical 
point of view and which presenis a picture contrary the existing nature 
of the object is called vyavaharanayabhasa. It is a fallacy concerning 
vyavaharanaya. 2 Vyavaharanaya makes a distinction between substance 
(dravya) and its modifications ( paryayas ). But this distinction is not 
absolute. If the distinction were to be considered as absolute and not 
relative then it becomes inconsistent with the presenation of the object 
as it is. And that is vyavaharanayabhasa. Carvaka dar&ana does not 
make a distinction between substance and its modifications. It posits 
reality as consisting of the modes of the four elements—earth, water, 
fire, and air and nothing else. Consciousness also is a product of the 
modes of these elements i. e., due to the metabolic changes of the 
body. This is vyavaharanayabhasa. 3 

Si \ RJUSOTRANAYA 

y ‘ 

Rjiistranaya is restricted to the understanding of the modes and 
the states of the momentary present, and not as a continuum. It looks 
at the object as a modification of the momentary present. 4 The past 
modifications are destroyed, the future modifications are yet to come; 
ihe two cannot be comprehended. What we can get to know is the 
momentary present and the states and events in the present moment. 
Attempt to know the past modes or the future ones would be futile 


1 Praniawnayataitvaloka 7, 6. 

2 Tattvarihasiokavarlika p, 271 

3 Pramananayalativalaka 7, 25 

4 Pramananayaioitvaloka 1, 26 
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like seeing the sky-flower. It is not an object, it is only the state of 
the object in. a particular moment. 1 The object is merely an aggregate 
of the states in the present moment. According to the rjusutranaya, 
the object is from the real point of view not an object at all. It is 
only a state. When I say—1 am happy, it only expresses the present 
state of my being Rjusutranaya gives importance to such modifications 
of the present moment, and considers that what is real is to be found 
in the present. For instance, the pleasure of the present moment and 
the possession of the wealth of the present moment are important and 
not their past and the future states. This does not mean that rjusu¬ 
tranaya gives absolute emphasis on the present moment only. It only 
gives primary importance although The past and the future states are 
considered as secondary. It only says that they have no practical value. 
According to the rjusutranaya every state of an object is different. 
The first and second states and others are distinguishable. The state 
of an object at a particular moment lasts only for that moment. Next 
moment, it is different. In analysing the statement “the crow is black” 
rjusutranaya states that the crow is a crow and blackness is blackness. 
They are two different states. If both were considered as identical 
then the cuckoo and other black animals would be crow. The black- 
ness of tbe crow does not exhaust the states of the crow, because it 
has other states present at the moment, like—its possession of blood, 
flesh, bone etc., which are of different colours, then how can we aay 
that the crow is of black colour only. 

According to this naya a potter {kutnbhakara) would not be con- 
sidered as a potter as long as he is engaged in preparing some other 
articles like the umbrella or a palanquin, but the moment he is enga¬ 
ged in preparing the pot, he may be called the potter. 

We cannot say that the wood is burning, because the act of bur¬ 
ning requires a series of numerous moments. Innumerable moments 
are necessary in the process of burning. The moment the wood burns, 
it is no longer wood, it would have been destroyed as the wood and 
turned into coal. Again all wood is not burning, some of it is still un- 


1 ( a ) Anuyogadvara 

( b ) Tattvarthabhajya 1, 35 
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burnt. One can easily see that in the process of burning some portion 
of firewood is burnt, some is burning and still some of it is not burn¬ 
ing. Therefore, it is difficult to say that the wood is burning. The 
wood can be described as burning and as not burning, as burning it 
is not wood and as wood it is not burning. 

The rjusutranaya in its suble form would also maintain that in 
the act of eating, we are not eating at all. Because the act of eating 
involves the series of moment, and each moment presents a particular 
action. When we take food in the hand in a particular moment, it is 
not eating. Next moment we keep it in the mouth, it is also an act in 
a particular moment and when we gulp the food it is not eating at all. 
The rjusutranaya does not accept the continuum of the actions in diff¬ 
erent moments. It looks at the object at a particular moment. It is 
not very much relevant for understanding the nature of the object 
from the practical point. The comprehension of the nature of objects 
from the practical point is possible from naigama and vyavahara nayas. 
In the rjusutra naya primary emphasis is given on modifications and 
that too of the moments, although there is the implicit acceptance of 
the substance which has modifications. But this is secondary. 

Rjusutranya. has two forms (l) Sukjma rjusutranaya and (2) sihula 
rjusutranaya. The siiksma rjusutranaya comprehends the state of the 
object at a particular moment only, but the sthula rjusutranaya looks 
at the state of the object as it is presented in the series of moments 
constituting the present. 1 Akaianka has given copious examples of 
rjusutranaya. 2 

KJUSOTRANAYABHASA (FALLACY OF RJUSUTRANAYA) 

Rjusutranaya gives primary importance to the modifications 
(paryayas) considering the substance ( dravya ) secondary,- but the rjus- 
utranayabhasa (fallacy of rjusutranya) totally neglects the substance 
and considers the modifications the only redity. 3 

The Buddhistic kjankavada is a clear example of the fallacy of 


1 Nayacakra. 

2 Tattvartha Rajavartika, p. 96-97. 

3 Pramarianayatattvaloka 7, 30. 
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rjusiitranaya ,* because according to Buddhists, there is no existence 
of substance, only the modifications remain. Even in the state of sal- 
vation the continuance of consciousness extinguishes like a lamp. 
Thus it totally exhausts. And according to their view the substance 
of consciousness finally comes to an end. 

SABDANAYA ' ' ' 

Sabdanaya has a reference to the word and its meaning. It anal¬ 
yses the meaning of the word in the context of time, gender, number, 
case and prefixes that are attached to the word. According to various 
contexts of time, gender, number, etc, the meaning of the word 
changes. The aim of this naya is to determine the exact meaning of 
the word .2 This naya is primarily concerned with the linguistic part 
of the expression of thought. According to this naya, the meaning of 
the word is determined by its function, the use in the various contexts 
with reference to the number, gender and the prefixes etc. When we 
say the mountain Meru was, is and will remain, it has a reference to 
the time element in the expression of the word. But the difference in 
each expression emphasises the difference in the contexts of time, 
the past, the present and future and accordingly in the object as 
well. It recognises the difference in the slate of mountion Merit, of 
present, past and future time. 1 2 3 Wc may determine the meaning of the 
word with reference to the modifications of the word. When we say 
that be prepares the pot and the pot a contains water; in these state¬ 
ments the meanings emphasise different contexts with reference to the 
agent i. e. potter, and the function of the pot. Three genders of the 
word give different meanings. A word used in a masculine gender 
will have a different meaning from the same word used in feminine 
gender. The word latah, tati and tataih have different meanings. 


1 Pramanayayatattvaloka 7, 31. 

2 (a) Laghiyastraya sloka 44. 

(b) Nyayakumudacandra, p. 794. 

(c) Tattvartha&lokavartika p. 272, 273. 

(d) Pramantanayatattvaloka 7,32. 

3 Pramarianayatattvaioka 7, 33, 
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With reference to the prefixes the words will have different mea¬ 
nings also. Prefixes ‘a\ ‘vi\ ‘pra’ and sum' for the word hara will give 
different meanings, Ahara means food, vihara is walking about, pra- 
hara is striking and sarhhara is destruction. Due to the different 
prefixes, words will have different meanings. Science of language 
presents innumerable details regarding the meaning and function of 
the word. The linguistics is a developing science and the Sabdanaya 
is the root cause of this development. It incorporates all the traditions 
which are responsible for the development of linguistic science. 

>-~S SABDANAYABHASA (FALLACY OF SABDANAYA) 

,Sabdanayabhasa is a fallacy which consists in maintaining that the 
meaning of the word is not affected by the contextual situations and 
the different prefixes. Reference to different points of time may bring 
different modifications and these modifications have to be recognised 
as facts. But the iabdanaycibhasa does not recognise this important 
fact that there is the possibility of changes in the meaning due to con¬ 
textual changes. To emphasise and retain the same meaning even if 
the contextual emphasis and references are changed is called iabda- 
nayabhasa . 1 

' 1 , SAMABHIRODHANAYA 

\ 

Samabhirudhanaya refers to the meaning of the word, within 
the contexts of its etymological analysis. It goes to understand the 
meaning of the word with reference to its origin. The evolution of 
the word may lead to various changes in the meaning. However, the 
origin of the word needs to be considered lor understanding the exact 
meaning of the word. In the varied modifications of the word it 
would be necessary to understand the stages of the modifications, and 
the modifications will show different meanings. To show this, is the 
function of samabhirudhanaya. Samabhirudhanaya accepts the diffe¬ 
rence among the synonyms of the same word. 2 In the sabdnaya we try 
to understand the meaning of the word with reference to its function 


1 Pramdrtanayatattvdloka 7, 34 

2 Pramaganayatattvdloka 7, 37 
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in context of the number, the gender and the prefix, etc. But samabh - 
irGdhanaya is concerned with analysing the etymology of the word 
and on the basis of this analysis it distinguishes the meanings of the 
same word due to its varied modifications in different contexts, may 
there be no difference of number, gender etc. 1 Words like Indra, 
&akra, and Purandara are referred to the same person Indra, But 
they have different meanings. 2 3 Words like Raja and N rpa may 
apply to the same man, but they have different meanings with 
reference to the etymology of the words. Raja is one who shines and 
Nrpa is one who rules. Samabhirudhanaya. has given importance 
to the etymological sense of the word. On the basis of the roots of 
the word, its meaning differs. The words Indra and Sakra, although 
applicable to the same person, do not signify the same meaning. 

In the Sabdanayts we do not make a distinction in the meaning 
of the word in the same gender, but samabhirudhanaya finds differences 
in the meaning of the same word with reference to its roots and its 
variations in modifications. The dictionary gives different meanings 
of the same word, but icafly speaking the same meanings of the diffe¬ 
rent equivalents of the word about an object do not mean the same 
thing. They have different shades o meanings due to the contexts of 
the origin of the word. For example, the word cow (go) has eleven 
different meanings, but these different meanings are only expressions 
of different senses due to the different contexts of the origin. In this 
sense the word has the force of meaning with reference to the agent as 
well as the expression of the word by the agent. These differences in 
the meaning can be considered as potency of the word. In this way, 
samabhirudhanaya refers to the distinctions in the meaning of the 
word with reference to its varied modifications. 8 

In the Jaina literature we talk of the universal spheres which 
have their galaxies. But in the scientific langauge we say that the 
universe consists of numerous stellar systems. Samabhirudhanaya gives 


1 Slokavartika 

2 Pramatfanayatattvaloka 7, 37 

3 Dr. Mahendrakumar Iain—Jaina dariana, p. 463-64 (Hindi) 
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definite meaning of the term with reference to its roots although the 
different words are applicable to the same object. It is necessary to 
have a scientific study of the etymological function of the word. So 
this naya is very much useful in the scientific analysis of any object. 
In a general sense the words like ghata, ku{a or kumbha refer to the 
same object i. e. the pot. But each word has different meanings, with 
reference to its roots. Ghata refers to that which contains, kuta refers 
to that which has. uneven form. Both the words are etymologically 
different. 1 2 With a view to avoiding confusion in the words it 
would be necessary to study ! he etymological s'mse of the words and to 
emphasise upon the difiniteness and its truthfulness for fixing up the 
meaning. Otherwise, ambiguity in the meaning will create confusion. 
Avoiding the confusion and specifying accuracy is the speciality of this 
naya* 

Samabhirudhanayabhasa 

Samabhxrudhanayabhasa is a fallacy which arises in ignoring the 
distinctions arising due to functional sense and giving exclusive emp¬ 
hasis on the etymological distinction of the word. 3 
\ - o EVA M BHUTAN A YA 

Evambhutanaya is more specific and its meaning is narrowed 
down to the present context. The meaning of a word, in the case, is 
determined by its relevance to the present context. 4 5 The functional 
meaning of the word based on its etymological content may be opera¬ 
tive or may not be operative, but in the case of evambhutanaya the 
emphasis is given on the present use and the content of the meaning 
operative at the time of expressing the word. The etymological sense 
is secondary although it may have remote relevance.® Indicating the 

1 {a) Avasyakamalayagiri vrtti 

(b) kuta kautilye, kutanat kautilyayogat kuta\ j. 

2 Jama dariana ke Maulika Tattva, Muni Nathamal ji. Part I, pp. 

385-386. 

3 Pramananayatattvaloka 7, 38 

4 (a) Sarvarthasiddhi 1, 33 

(b) Akalahkagranthatraya tippana p, 147 

5 Pramananayatattvaloka 7, 40 
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present meaning of the word when the word is actually expressed is 
the significant factor in evambhutanaya. 1 We call Indra as Indra only 
when he is sitting on the throne. When he is not sitting on the throne 
he need not be called Indra. The name Purandara would be meaning¬ 
ful when Indra is in the act of destroying the town. Wc can call him 
§akra when he exhibits his powers. The meaning of the evambhutanaya 
has reference not so much to the individual as a name, but the name 
is applicable and is relevant in the present context of its function of 
meaning. A pujari (priest) would be called a priest and the name of 
the priest would be relevant to him actually at the time of worshipping 
the deity. This naya visualises the expression of powers and qualities 
at the present moment. 

Evambhutanayabhasa : (fallacy of evambhutanaya) 

Evambhmanayabhasa is a fallacy which consists in negating the 
relevance of the present function and its etymological meaning of a 
word. If a word were to be used in its etymological sense only some¬ 
times the meaning may be relevant and sometimes the meaning may 
not be relevant, because its present function of the word may not con¬ 
note the etymological sense. But to negate the present function only 
and trace it to the etymological sense and to apply to the individual 
is the fallacy caWsd'Evambhiitanayabhdsa. 2 Evambhutanaya has refere¬ 
nce to the meaning traceable to the etymological sense, but applicable 
to the present function. In this sense, to connote the general meaning 
of the word without reference to the present function would lead to the 
fallacy of evambhutanaya. 3 To call a broken pot a pot, would lead to 
this fallacy, because the etymological sense of the pot (ghata) would 
be that which holds or which contains, but the broken pot, as it is bro¬ 
ken, cannot contain or hold anything. Therefore, in the present con¬ 
text, it should not be called ghata. Otherwise, similar meaning 
will have to be applied to the objects which have ceased to function, 
as in the case of the cloth that is destroyed. If the word has its mean- 


1 Dravyanuyogatarkana 

2 Pramarpmayatattvaloka 7, 42 

3 NayopadeSa 39 
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ing without reference to its function then any name would be approp¬ 
riate to any object with any function. Therefore, it is necessary to 
restrict the meaning of the word to its function in the present context. 
Oherwise it loses its potency. 

\ THE INTER-RELATIONSHIP OF NAY AS 

We have considered the n -yas in their different aspects from the 
Naigamanaya to Evambhutanaya. As we proceed from Naigamanaya 
to Evambhutanaya the scope of the meaning becomes restricted and 
narrower at every stage. 3 Naigamanaya is wider in its content be* 
cause it embraces tiie generality and particularity, and unity and diver¬ 
sity. In this naya sometimes generality is given primary importance 
and particularity becomes secondary. Sometimes particularity is 
comprehended with greater emphasis and generality becomes less imp¬ 
ortant. Sahgrahanaya is less comprehensive than naigamanaya be¬ 
cause it grasps only the general, the unity and not the diversity. The 
vyavaharanaya is less extensive and narrower than sahgrahanaya, 
because it refers to the particularity and it is analytic only. Jtjusiitra - 
naya is restricted to a still narrower field, because it limits its under¬ 
standing to the momentary present. It is more concerned with the 
modifications and not with the substance which has modifications. 
Sabdanaya is still narrower than rjusQtranaya in the sense that it is 
concerned with the understanding of the meaning of the word of the 
moment. SamabhirMhanaya narrows down its scope still further, 
because it refers to the root of the word and presents the etymologi¬ 
cal sense. Then we come to the limited field of application of the 
point of view in the evambhutanaya. It refers to the meaning of the 
word in the present context and does not look before and after. 
There is a gradual narrowing down of the scope and the content of 
the naya from the naigama to the evambhuta. Because of this, the 
nayas in their various aspects have reference to each other and are 
related to each other in presenting the varied picture of the object 
in its content and meaning. 


] Tatlvartharajavartika 1, 36. 
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METAPHYSICAL INTERPRETATION OF NAYA ' ' - 

So far, we have studied the logical and epistemological inter¬ 
pretations or the concept of nay a. Now, we may now try to under¬ 
stand the metaphysical implications and content of the concept or 
nay a. From the metaphysical point of view, naya can be distinguished 
into two types : (I) Niicayanaya (the ultimate point of view) and (2) 
vyavaharanaya (the phenomena! point of view). Niicayanaya presents 
the picture of the object and its meaning from the ultimate point of 
view. We may call it the noumenal point of view, because reality can 
be looked at from the phenomenal and noumenal point of view. The 
noumenal point of view, goes to the source of the reality and finds 
out the ultimate meaning of reality. Vyavaharanaya is the phenomenal 
point of view, it is analytical in nature and it presents the picture of the 
object in its relation to other objects. It is relational in its aspect. 
Vyavaharanaya is sometimes considered to be secondary to the niicaya¬ 
naya. It is called upa-naya also. Acarya Kundakunda says vyavahara 
naya is i ‘abhutartha" (the relational thought) and niicayanaya refers to 
the bhuiartha in the sense it is ultimate and pure (iuddha). 1 

Niicayanaya, being iuddhanaya, grasps reality in its ultimate 
aspect, while vyavaharanaya is practical in its approach, and tries to 
understand the phenomenal nature of reality. 

In the Jaina Agamic literature, there is distinction of the niscaya 
and vyavaharanaya whose functions are to look at reality from two 
points of view, i, e., from the ultimate and the practical points of 
view, just as in the advaita philosophy, we have the ultimate and the 
practical points of view which are referred to as “Paramarthika and 
vayvaharika drfti”. The Buddhist mention the paramartha and sam- 
vrtta points of view. The Upanifads mention the sthula and the 
siikfmadr$tj. But there is difference between the Jaina approach to 
the problems and the approaches of the other absolutistic philosophies. 
Jainas look at reality from the niicayanaya in order to find out 
the real nature of the object, with reference to its substance and not 
so much with reference to the distinctions and paryayas. But they do 


1 Samayasara gatha 11 
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not deny reality of the distinctions and the paryayas, as do the 
Vedantins in considering the external world as an appearance. 

In the Buddhistic literature, a distinction has been made between 
paramartha satya (ultimate truth) and lokasamvrtti satya (the practi¬ 
cal truth). 1 What the Buddhist in the Vijnanavada and the Sunyavada 
call the paramartha satya and the Vedantins call the paramarthika drfti, 
the Jainas cal! it the bhutarthanaya or the niicayanaya. 

Vyavaharanaya has been distinguished into two types ; (1) sad¬ 
bhuta vyavaharanaya and (2) asadbhutavyavaharanaya. Sadbhutavyava- 
haranaya refers to the analysis of substance and its qualities while 
describing a thing. This naya has two forms : (a) upacarita sadbhuta 
and (h) anupacarita sadbhuta. That vyavahara naya which grasps the 
nature of the objects with reference to its substance and its attributes 
in the relational and conditional form is called upacarita sadbhutavya- 
vahara naya. And the naya or a point of view which tries to under¬ 
stand the relation between substance and its attributes without their 
being essentially related, is called Anupcarita sadbhuta vyavaharanaya. 
Matijndna and Srutajhana are attributes of jiva from the practical point 
of view. In the case of matijhana conditioned by empirical adjuncts 
due to the encrustations of karma is the jiva. It is considered to be a 
phenomenal approach to the understanding of the jhana, because it is 
not pure and free jhana. It is called upacarita. In the case of anupacarita 
sadbhuta vyavaharanaya there is the awareness of the distinction 
between the object and attributes. The soul and its attribute of jhana 
are considered to be distinct and without any conditioning due to 
freedom from karma. Kevalajhana is the pure jhana of the soul and 
it is unconditioned. Kevalajhana is free from impurities and pass¬ 
ions. In this, we are aware of the distinction between the substance 
and its attributes. 

Asadbhutavyavaharanaya can also be distinguished into two forms 
as (1) upacarita and(2) anupacarita. Anupacarita asadhuta vyavaharanaya 
tries to understand the relation between the substance and its attribu¬ 
tes as in the case of the body and the jiva. The relation is not inhe- 


1 Madhyamikakarika, aryasatyaparikfd, si. S. 
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tent in the jlva, but it is accidental due to conjunction. But this 
conjunction is inseparable as long as the empirical’life lasts. Therefore 
it is anupacarita. 

But upacarita asadbhuta vyavaharanaya understands the distinction 
between the substance and its attributes in the relation of accidents 
which are primarily separable as, in the case of Devadatta and his 
wealth. Relation between the Devadatta and his wealth is only acciden¬ 
tal and also separable. This type of comprehending the relation is 
upacarita asadbhuta vyavaharanaya. 

Nifcaya naya is the pure point of view. It is the ultimate point 
of view. It is the noumenal point of view. In this, there is the fuller 
understanding of the distinction between the substance and its attribu¬ 
tes. The self is known in its pure form and its qualities are conside¬ 
red to be distinct, though accidentally related. They are not the 
essence of the soul. For example, the effective and connotive states 
are the modifications which arise out of knowledge, feeling and con¬ 
notation. These are not inherently related to the soul, although 
consicousness is the essence of the soul. This type of an attitude 
gives a clear and a synoptic view of the relation of the soul and its 
attributes. And there is a clear awareness that the self is not these 
attributes. From the noumenal point of view, self is seen not bound 
and it is also apprehended that the bondage of the self is not eternal. 
The self is seen as pure and perfect without the impurities of the 
karmic particles. The mind, body and the sense organs are considered 
as separate although they are related to the embodied soul. But this 
relation is not eternal. 

From the practical point of view the self appears to be bound 
and as having a shape. But from the niicaya point of view the self 
is pure and perfect and is uncontaminated, with the karmic matter. 
The vyavaharanaya is analytic and tries to find out the distinctions and 
differences, but iuddhanaya or niScayanaya looks at the object in its 
pure nature and the fundamental aspect of the object. NiScayanaya 
comprehends the pure nature of the self as distinguished from its 
attributes and modifications, which are mainly looked at from the 
practical point of view. Vyavaharanaya is the point of distinction, 
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while ni&cayanaya aims at getting the pure point of view of non-distin¬ 
ctions. 

When we say that knowledge is the essence of the Atman, we are 
saying this from the noumenal point of view. But when we say that 
knowledge is the quality of the soul, we are using the practical point of 
view. In these expressions, the Atman is considered to be the subst¬ 
ance having attributes and knowledge is the attribute possessed by the 
Atman. This relation of the Atman and knowledge as substance and 
attributes is to be considered not as a relation of dependence, but as 
of inherence. When we consider the relation of the ghee that is in 
the pot and the pot, ihe relation is of conjunction because the two 
objects arc separable. But when we consider the relation of jttana 
(knowledge) and the self there is the relation of inherence. According 
to Jainas, the relation between the substance and quality is neither 
that of exclusive difference nor of exclusive identity. It is the relation 
comprising of difference and identity. The attribute of knowledge 
cannot exist without the Atman. This understanding is due to sad- 
bhQtavyavaharanaya. 

In order to understand the distinction between ni&caya and the 
yyavaharanaya , it is necessary to analyse the spatial concept of relation 
as in the case of Jtva and the karmic particles. The jfva and the kar¬ 
mic particles are to be found in space. Both of them are to be found 
in the same space. This is the practical point of view. From the 
noumenal point of view each object lives in its spatial position and 
not in the spatial position of others. The Atman is in itself. Karma 
has its own spatial position. But from the practical point of view, 
we say that the bound soul is to be found in conjunction with the 
karmic particles in the same spatial position, just as from the practical 
point of view we say, when we mix water and milk, that it is milk. We 
do not make a distinction between water and milk from the point 
of view of spatial position. But from the real point of view, water is 
water and milk is milk. They are distinct. Similarly, the Atman and 
the karmic particles are considered to be together from the practical 
point of view. But in reality, they are distinct, as also their nature 
is distinct. 
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It should be noted that the distinction made between the naig- 
ama and the other nayas and vyavahara and niscayanaya has been made 
with the purpose of emphasising the practical and the spiritual point 
of view. Naigama and other nayas are meant to analyse the nature of 
the object and to understand their implications in the empirical world. 
But the purpose of distinction between vyavahara and niscaya is to 
lead one to the spiritual world in understanding the real nature of the 
self. It aims at leading us from the facts to reality, from the world to 
the realisation of mok$a. 

PRAM Ay A AND NAY A 

It was considered in the previous stages that naya is the point 
of view that a person takes in knowing the objects. 1 It apprehends 
one specific feature of the object, but pramaria has no such distinction 
of partial understanding of the objects in relation to its other aspects. 
It comprehends the object in its fullness. Pramana comprehends the 
nature of the pot ( ghata ) in all its aspects. But naya grasps its nature 
in one of its aspects. In this sense, it is partial comprehension. Pra¬ 
maria does not make a distinction between substance and its attributes 
but it grasps the object in its entirety. But Naya looks at the object 
from a particular point of view and gives emphasis on a particular 
aspect of the object. But both naya and pramana are forms of know¬ 
ledge. We can say that pramana is sakalddesa (comprehensive and 
full), but naya is vikaladeja (partial). The comprehensive understan¬ 
ding of the object gives a synthetic picture of the object in all its as- 
; ects of substance in relation of its attributes. It is a comprehensive 
knowledge. Naya being vikalade§a need not however be considered 
as purely pratical and incomplete knowledge, because it looks at the 
object from a particular point of view and presents the picture of the 
object in some aspects, although the awareness of other aspects is in 
the background and is not ignored. Both the sakaladesa and the 
vikaladesu approaches to the understanding of nature of the object 
are equally important and complementary to each other. Both of 


1 (a) Laghiyasiraya, si. 55, Akalanka 

(b) Siddhivinifeaya , ijkii p. 517, Akaianka 

(c) Nyayavatara \ikd 29, Siddharsigani- 
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them are concerned with grasping the nature of the object in relation 
to its attributes. Sakaladeia grasps the objects with all its attributes 
while in vikaladeia it is restricted to the apprehension of one parti¬ 
cular quality. Sakaladeia may be considered to be the expression of 
the Svadvada, while vikaladeia expresses naya .* 

, dravyarthika AND paryayarthika POINTS OF VIEW 

Dravyarthika and paryayarthika dpfti refers to the point of 
view of substance and that of modes. Dravyarthika dr$ti is a comp¬ 
rehensive point of view. It grasps the generality without ignoring 
the particularity of the modes. Paryayarthika drfti is analytic and 
is mainly concerned with the distinctions of the modes of an object. 
Acarya Siddhasena says that in the teachings of Mahavira we find a 
synthesis of dravyarthika and paryayarthika points of view. All 
other points of view are forms of these two points of view .2 When 
Mahavira was asked whether jiva residing in hell is eternal or non¬ 
eternal, he said from the dravyarthika point of view jiva is eternal, but 
from the point of view of its modes existing in this world {paryayar¬ 
thika or vyucchitti naya ) the jiva is non-eternal. 3 Dravydrthikadrfti is 
also called avyucchitti naya. From the point of view of substance 
{dravyarthika) every substance is permanent with its modes. From 
the point of view of the modes the object is impermanent, because 
here we look at the object from the points of view of changing modes. 
The dravyarthikanaya presents an outlook of comprehension and 
non-difference, while paryayarthika naya emphasises distinction and 
difference. In the Bhagawati sutra the word bhavdrthika has been 
used in place of paryayarthika * 

dravyarthika and PRADESARTHIKA d^ti 

Dravyarthika dr§ti refers to the point of view of substance, 
while pradesdrthika drfti looks at the objects in its different modes 
and its analysis in its spatial distinctions. The distinction between 
parydya and pradesa can be considered in respect the modes and the 

1 Laghjyastraya 3, 6, 62. 

2 Sanmati prakarana 1, 3. 

3 Bhagavati 7, 2, 279. 

4 Bhagavati 18, 10/25, 3/25, 4. 
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spatial points. Paryaya refers to the different modes of an object, 
while pradeia refers to the different parts of an object occupying the 
different spatial positions. A pradeia is the point of space occupied 
by the smallest point of pudgala (matter). According to Jainas, 
matter occupies different points of space and there is no definiteness 
about this. But the other substance like, dhanna, adharma, lok&kaia 
and jfva occupy determined space points. Bui in the case of matter 
there are variations according t s the nature of the aggregates of the 
atoms coming together. Mahavira gave the analysis of substance from 
t'e point of view of spatial positions also. He said from the point of 
view of substance, modes, pradeia and from the points of view of 
qualities, and bringing all these points of view in a synthetic sense 
“I am one”. But from the point of view of paryaya, I am 1 jndna 
and dariana as two modes. From the point of view of pradeia, I am 
permanent and is indestructible. From the point of upayoga 
I am changing ( asthira) because l express myself into different mental 
states. Similarly, I express modes in the past and the present. 1 In 
this he has used the pradeia drfti for expressing the permanence and 
indestructibility of the Atman. From the point of view of pudgala- 
pradeia the self is not changeable and is eternal. These in no variation 
in the Atma pradeia (the spatial point of Atman). 

Pradesarthika drfti is useful in another way. From the point 
of view of substance, the object is one, but from the point of view of 
()■<■ idesarihika the object may be looked as many, because it occupies 
....my space points. In the Prajhdpand, dharmaslikaya is considered 
to be understood from the dravyadrsti as one, while from the pradei- 
arthika drfti it is many because of its numberless space points. The 
object which is comparable to other objects from the point of view 
of substance is not comparable from the point of pradeiarthikadffd, 
just as the dhanna, adharama, and nkaia astikayas are considered to 
be comparable ( tulya ) from the point of view of pradeidrthika as they 
occupy numberless pradeias. But dkaia being anantapradesi , it is 
incomparable. In this way, the objects may be considered from the 


1 Bhaga\ati 18,10. 
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points of view of dravya and pradesa. They may also be considered 
as comparable and imcoraparable with reference to the points of space 
occupied by the objects. This gives a comprehensive picture of the 
objects. 1 

VYAVAHARIKA AND NAISCAYIKA DR$TI 

Philosophers have discussed about the problem of the reality of 
the objects. They have faced the question regarding the reality and 
have asked whether the sense-object is real or that which is beyond 
the sense experience and which can be gasped only by the intuition 
(Prafno) is real. The Cchandogya Upani$ad presents the view that 
knowledge which is through intuition is real and that which we get 
through sense experience is only an appearance. 2 The ultimate reality 
is one and non-dual. The diversity that we find in the phenomenal 
world which is known through sense experience is an appearance. 
But many philosophers held different views. 

The Carvafca holds that whatever is known to the sense exper¬ 
ience is real and all the rest is unreal. The materialists maintain 
that matter aloDe is real. Different philosphers have emphasised the 
effusive reality of either things known to sense experience or reality 
apprehended through reason or intuition. But the Jaina does not 
find any contradiction in the assertions made by these philosophers. 
The Jainas take the stand on the basis of the nayas and on the metho¬ 
dology of syadvada. Reality is complex and it can be Looked at from 
different points of view. '1 he noumenal point of view gives us the 
ultimate thing of the world. The real is known through intuition and 
reason. But from the practical point of view of the phenomenal 
point of view, the things of the world are as much real as the ulti¬ 
mate things known through intuition. There is no contradiction in 
maintaining realities of both spheres from the different points of 
view. The practical point of view gives us the picture of reality 
which is sensible, and could be grasped. The ulimate point of view 


1 (a) Prajnapana, pada 3, sutra 54-56 
(b) Bhagavatl 25, 4. 

2 Cchandogyopanifad 6, 1,4, 
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(niScaya naya ) leads us to the comprehension of reality which is the 
subtle essence of the phenomenal world. Both of them are equally real. 

In the BhagavatX there is a dialogue between Bhagavana Mahavlra 
and Gautama Ganadhara regarding the different aspects of reality. 
Gautama asked Mahavlra, there are how may colours, smell, taste 
and touch in treacle. Mahavlra said, from the practical point of view 
it is sweet. But from the real or ultimate point of view it has five 
colours, two types of small, five types of tastes and eight types of 
touch. Similarly, Gautama asked the question regarding the qualities 
of a black-bee. Mahavlra said that from the practical point of view 
the bee is black. But from the real point of view ( ni&cayanaya), it 
has five colours, two types of smell, five types of tastes and eight 
types of touch. In this way, MahSvira gave answers to many quest¬ 
ions from the practical and the real points of view. 1 It is clear from 
this, that Mahavlra understood that both the practical and the real 
points of view present the picture of reality which are equally real 
and valid. They do not contradict each other nor is one less real than 
the other. 

ARTHANAYA AND SABDANAYA 

Anuyogadvara, 2 Sthanahga 3 4 5 6 and Prajftapana 1 mention seven 
nay as. Among these seven my as, §abda, samabhiriidha, and evath- 
bhutanayas belong to the category of iabdanayasP Naigama, sahgraha, 
vyavakara and rjusutra nayas have reference to the objects. Therefore, 
they are called dravyarthikanaya. 

TYPES OF NAY AS , • , 

Acarya Siddhasena maintains that there are as many nayas as 
there are statements. And there are as many views and theories as 
there are statements. 1 In this sense there are numerous nayas and 


1 Bhagavati 18, 9. 

2 Anuyogadvara 156. 

3 Sthanahga 7, 552. 

4 PrajMpana 16. 

5 Anuyogadvara 148, 

6 Sanmati prakarana 3, 47. 
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they have been variously described. However, the Jfainas have attemp¬ 
ted the primary ways of the describing a thing and main points of 
view which are the basis of their description. The dravyanaya 
and paryayartaya include numerous forms of expressing the nature of 
a thing and the numerous points of view, although in theory there 
would be infinite ways of expression. In the agama literature, as 
well as according to the Digambara tradition, 1 2 3 seven prominent nayas 
have been mentioned. Naigama, saftgraha, vyavahara, rjusutra , iabda, 
samabhirudha and evambhiita are the seven primary nayas. Acarya 
Siddhasena Divakara does not consider naigamanaya as an independ¬ 
ent naya and he mentioned six nayas. Umasvati has in the earlier 
part mentioned five nayas : naigama, saftgraha, vyavahara rjustutra 
and .iabda are the five primary nayas? Naigama naya has been 
distinguished into two forms: despariksepi and sarvaparikiepl. 
Sabdanaya has three forms : sdmprata, samabhirudha and evarhbhula* 

\ > NAYA AS PRAMXNA OR APRAMANA 

Nayavada is a comprehensive and a special from of thought in 
the Jaina logic. Every object is looked from the points of view which 
are nayas. Jinabhadra ksa nasramana says that the naya theory 
pervades the entire Jaina philosophy and thought. 4 

Jaina logicians were faced with a question regarding the vali¬ 
dity of the nayavada. Is the naya a pramana or not was the primary 
question. If it were a pramapa why are they differently mentioned ? 
And if it were not a pramana then it would be false knowledge and 
there is no scope of false knowledge in the philosophical world. 

The Jaina logicians say that naya is neither pramana nor 
apramana (not pramana). It is part of the pramana. A drop of water 
of the ocean can not be considered to be the ocean and also not the 
non-ocean, but a part of the ocean. 5 Similarly, a soldier is neither 


1 Tattvartha rajavartika 1, 33. 

2 Tattvdrthasutra l, 34. 

3 Tattvdrthabhasya 1, 3^-35, p. 314-315. 

4 Vite$avasyaka bha$ya 

5 Tattvdrthailokavarttika i, 6 Naya Vivarapa, si. 6. 
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an army, nor a non-army; but the part of army. The same argument 
is true in the case of describing the nayas. 

Pram ana comprehends the nature of the objects in the different 
aspects, while naya looks at it from a particular point of view, ft 
grasps one aspect of the object. In this sense, naya is the partial 
presentation of the nature of the object, while pramapa is comprehen¬ 
sive in its presentation. But naya does not give false knowledge nor 
does it deny that the other aspects of knowledge of the nature of the 
object are true. In this sense it is synoptic in outlook and it is not 
invaid, 

SUN AY A AND BURN AY A : RIGHT NAYA AND WRONG NAYA v 

We have seen that pramapa comprehends objects in its various 
aspects and it is exhaustive in its presentation. But naya looks at 
the object from a particular point of view. However naya does not 
deny the possibility of looking at the object from other points of 
view and it accepts that the nature of the object is complex and the 
presentation from other points of view may also be valid. This is 
Srnaya, but if the naya for a point of view were to insist that its 
presentation is only valid and all other presentations from different 
nayas, are invalid, this is durnaya. We may also say that pramapa 
comprehends the tat, (that) and the atat, while naya grasps only the 
tat. 1 2 Naya is concerned with the presentation of ‘tat’ only. Dur¬ 
naya has a negative function also. It aims at negating and denying 
the other aspects of presentation. 

Umasvati says that Durnaya is one-sided in its approach because 
it emphasises that the point of view taken by the naya is the only 
correct point of view and the other points of view are wrong. Acarya 
Siddhasena Divakara has also stated that Durnaya is a mithya drfti 
(perversity of attitude) because it is dogmatic in outlook. It asserts 
the truth of its point of view and rejects the other points of view. 8 


1 (a) Aftasahasrf. 

(b) Umasvatikrta Pancasaka. 

2 Sanmati prakaram 1, 21. 
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But in order to understand the nature of the object in all its aspects, 
it is necessary to accept the presentation of the object in different 
points of view also. Otherwise, the picture would be one-sided, just 
as a garland of diamond can be called a garland only when the differ¬ 
ent individual diamonds are arranged and attached in a systematic 
way. 1 2 Just as the garland of diamonds depends on its cohesion on 
the thread that weaves out the diamonds, so also myavada weaves out 
the right attitude and right knowledge {sa nyagdr^ti) and samyag - 

jndna. 

Acarya KLundakunda says that the one who takes the stand of 
looking at the things from two different nayas understand the truth 
of the presentation of the two nayas. He docs not reject the other 
point of view, because he knows that the other point of view has also 
its value. 9 

Everything is complex m its nature, presenting the many facets 
of its qualities. We cannot describe the entire nature of the objects 
from one point of view; that would give a partial and inadequate 
picture of the object. To understand the object in its various facets from 
different points of view, does not mean that we are presenting different 
views about the reality. There is no difference of opinion in present¬ 
ing the different aspects of the objects from different points of view. 
Such a presentation would give a comprehensive picture of reality and 
not one-sided picture of reaJily. 3 

Everything can be looked at from the point of view of the know¬ 
ledge about it, expression in words and the nature of the object 
itself. From the point of view of knowledge, we get different facets 
of understanding. From the point of view of the objects of know¬ 
ledge, we can present different variations of the view. For instance, 
as the universe it is one. On the basis of the distinction between 
jtva and another jjna it is two. On the distinction of substances, there 
are six substances. Looked at from the point of view of astikaya. 


1 Sanmati prakarapa 1, 22-25. 

2 Samayasara 143. 

3 Tattvarthabhafya 1, 35. 
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there are five astikayas. But these distinctions do not present diffe¬ 
rent views, they only present different facets and variations of looking 

at the reality. 1 

UNIFORMITY AND CONTINUITY IN THE JAIN A DARSANA - 

The study of different systems of Indian philosophy makes it 
clear that the Vedic tradition and the Buddhist philosophy present 
varied, and sometimes conflicting metaphysical theories among them¬ 
selves. The vedic tradition gives the monistic, the dualistic and also 
the pluralistic theries of reality. Similarly, the Buddhist philosophy 
has been presented in various theories often conflicting with each 
other in their ultimate metaphysical stand-points. For instance, in the 
Buddhist philosophical systems there arc divergent theories of realities 
like realism, subjective idealism, idealism and even nihilism. The Hina- 
yana schools of thought like Vaibhafika and Sautantrika presents the 
realistic approach to the understanding of the universe by positing 
the dharmas (elements). Mahay ana schools of philosophy like vijnana- 
vada (Yogacara) and Madhyamika present the idealistic stand. The 
Madhyamika school is said to be nihilistic because according to this 
school everything is unreal, there is nothing real. The real is the 
hinya (void), although Sunya has been interpreted by some as the 
absolute which is inexpressible. However, the Buddhist philosophy 
have a common current of thought expressed in the prthakada (doct¬ 
rine of momentariness) and madhyamavada (the doctrine of middle 
path). Thus we find that the Vedic tradition and the Buddhist thought 
present a variety of philosophical school, very often diverting from 
each other, even to the point of being conflicting in the case of the 
realist and idealist schools of Hinayana and Muhayana sects. Similarly 
the vedic tradition also presents the realistic thought in the Nyaya- 
Vaiie$ika and the idealistic stream in the vedanta. 

Seeing the vast differences in the various sects of vedic and 
Buddhistic traditions, it is hard to believe that these are the off-shoots 
of one current. 

But if wc survey the development of the Jaina thought, we find 
there is uniformity and continuity in the Jaina tradition. There is 


1 Jaina Dar&ana— Dr. Mahendra Kumar Jain, p. 446. 
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consistency in their approach to philosophical problems. Jainism • 
realistic in its approach and empiricist in its methodology. The distin¬ 
ction between the svetambara and digambata tradition have shown 
certain differences which are only superficial pertaining primarily to 
religious practices. The fundamentals of Jaina philosophy have been 
accepted by both traditions. For instance, there is unanimity of thought 
in their acceptance of the doctrines like six substances ( faddravya), 
nine categories (nava padartha) and seven tattvas (principles) and 
paftciistikaya (five dimentional substances). 

This unanimity and consistency in the Jaina tradition has been 

possible due to the fundamental outlook of the Jainas expressed in the 
nayavada and syadvdda. The nayavada gives scope for catholicity of 
outlook. It asserts that others may also be right aad the rightness of 
each point of view is partial and it adds to the comprehensive picture 
of reality. In this sense, the Jainas have been tolerant in accepting 
the various points of view in order to present a coherent picture of 
reality. The nayavada and syadvada express the spi it of tolerance. 
They symboli e intellectual non-violence. 

□ 



JNANAVADA: 

A Study 

(THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE) 

THE RELATION BETWEEN THE SELF AND THE KNOWLEDGE 

The self and the knowledge are related to each other, notin 
any external way, but the relation is inherent. It is samavayi 
(inherent relation) ami not conjunction, {sathyoga) as external ele¬ 
ments. JHana is not external to self, it is the essential characteristic 
of the self. Self has Jnana and sell cannot exist without Jnana, 
but this relation need not be construed as a relation of a thing and 
its quality in the sense that the Nydya-Vaiiefika maintain. There¬ 
fore, knowledge is inherently related to the self. From the practical 
point of view we may distinguish knowledge and self. But from the 
pure and noumenal point of view, there is no distinction between 
knowledge and self. 1 Although jnana [is the essential characteristic 
of the self, it cannot be considered to be externally related. Know¬ 
ledge and self are very intimately connected as even to say that they 
are identical. 

Knowledge is self-iliumioative and it also illumines the object 
of knowledge ( sva-para-prakaSaka ). Cognition illumines the object 
it cognises and also it illumines itself, cognises itself and this fact 
of self-cognition can be understood by an analogy. Just as the lamp 
illumines the object around it and it illumines itself, similarly the self 
has cognition as its essential quality and cognition cognises itself and 
cognises the object of cognition. It is, therefore, necessary to 
understand the nature of knowledge. 

I (a) Acarabga 5, 5 166— je ay a se vimayd, je vinpaya se aya 

(b) Samayasara gatha 7 

(c) Bhagavati 12, 10 ndna puya niyamath aya. 
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In the Agama literature, the characteristics of knowledge have 
been presented from the points of view of identity and of difference. 
From the point of view of identity (abhe a), it has been said that self 
and knowledge are one and there are no differences. From the point 
of view of difference, knowledge is the quality of the soul. From the 
point of view of identity and difference ( bhedabheda ), self can be said 
to be neither completely different from knowledge, nor completely 
identical with knowledge. 1 Knowledge is identical with the self. 
Therefere, it is not different. Knowledge is the quality of the atman. 
Therefore, it is different also. 

\ 1 THE NATURE OF KNOWLEDGE 
Knowledge and the object of knowledge are independent of each 
other. Knowledge is the quality of the self. Substance, quality and 
the modes are the objects of knowledge. Knowledge and its object 
do not produce each other. The object of knowledge may give us 
knowledge but it is not inherent with the act of cognition. It is 
related to the object when it is produced from the object, then it has 
the characteristics of the object. In that case, the identity of know¬ 
ledge with the self would be remote. When we cognise an object the 
process of cognition involves the activity of the self. However, cogni¬ 
tion depends on the object of cognition. The media through which 
we have to cognise an object are the body, sense-organs aud the mind. 
But they are not conscious. When the senses come in contact with 
th: object through the stimulations, then the process of knowledge 
starts. The act of cognition is not some new creation. It is the 
process of the activity of the self to the media of the sense-organs 
and the mind in contact with the object. The process of cognition 
and the extent of knowledge depends upon the capacity of the 
knower. 

We have seen that knowledge is possible by the self through the 
sense-organs and the mind, but the function is limited. The mind 
also has a limited capacity. The mind comes in contact with a parti¬ 
cular sense organ at a time. Therefore, we can cognise an object 


1 Svarupa samhodhana, 4. 
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through the operation of the sense-organs and through their limita¬ 
tion. But we also get knowledge without the media of the sense- 
organs. This knowledge need not be limited. Because the limitations 
of the sense-organs are not operative in the complete or uneneveloped 
knowledge. Through the complete knowledge all the objects can be 
cognised at a time moment. 

KNOWLEDGE AND THE OBJECT OF KNOWLEDGE 

The relation between the knowledge and the object of know¬ 
ledge is like the object and its quality. The subject of knowledge is 
characterised by the possession of cognition. The object has a charact¬ 
eristic as the object of knowledge. Both these are independent. But 
both are intimately related in the sense that the object enters into 
relation with the cognition as the object of cognition and cognition has 
the relation of knowing the object. In this sense, we may say that 
there is no difference between the object and cognition. 

KNOWLEDGE AND INTUITION 

The psychic energy that the soul possesses is expressed in cogni - 
tion, perception, and experience. The eyes perceive. The other 
experiences are possible through the other sense-organs including the 
martas. According to the agamas the experience through the eyes as 
well the experience through the other organs may be considered as 
dariana. Avadhi (clairvoyance) and kevala (omniscience) may also be 
considered as darsana. In this analysis dariana does not mean only 
perception. But it means the experience of the universe and the non- 
difference. Knowledge (jndna) is analytic and it presents the varied 
characteristics of the object. J%dna is of five types, while dariana is 
of four types. Manahparyaya jndtta (telepathy) is not considered as 
drasana, because it cognises difference only. 

The universe has diversity when considered with reference to 
attributes, modes, but considered from the point of substance, it is 
one and undifferentiated. Therefore, we cannot say that the universe 
is one only or diverse only. The capacity of empirical knowledge is 
limited. Therefore, we first know the generality of the substance and 
then we cignise the diversity to be founded in the attributes and 
modes. 
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The kevalajftana (omniscience) is not limited. Its capacity is in¬ 
finite. It cognises everything including the substance and its inodes. 
The omniscient knows everything in the moment of its experience, in 
the aspect of its universality. Then he cognises the diversity. This is 
the procedure of kevalajfiana and kcvaladar&ana. 

The chadmastha who has reached the tenth gumstham does net 
grasp everything in one moment of experience. He cognises the subtle 
nature of the cognition and after numerous moments he grasps the 
universality that is in the substance. The universality and the diver¬ 
sity of the object are progressively experienced. Jftana cognises parti¬ 
cularities and is analytic, while dar&ana experiences the universality 
and is synthetic. Knowing the generality first and then cognising the 
diversity would involve the process of dariana and jMna. 

\ KNOWLEDGE AND THE AFFECTIVE STATES {VEDANA) 

Of the five sense-organs, the sense organs of touch, taste and 
smell are sensory. They cognise the objects and experience the senses 
of touch, taste and smell, but the sense-organs of sight and hearing 
aTe instruments of cognition only, because they cognise the objects, 
but do not experience the objects as there is no direct contact with 
them. 

We experience the external objects through the sense-organs, but 
the process of experience is not the same in all the sense-organs. The 
sense-organ of sight has a greater capacity of cognity of cognition. 
But it cognises the object without touching it. The sense-organ of 
hearing is less in its capacity to experience, because it can cognise the 
sounds which touch it, or come in contact. The senses-organs 
of touch, taste and sound are less in their capacity of experience as 
compared with the other two. Because they can experience the object 
when they come in direct contact with the objects and therefore they 
can cognise the objects and experience the experiences. But in the 
case of the eyes aDd the ears there is no direct contact with the objects 
of experience. Therefore, they can only get knowledge, but they do 
not directly get the experience. In the case of the mind it can have 
both knowledge and experience, although it does not come in direct 
contact with the object. This is because the mind transforms itself 
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into the form of the object to be cognised. The mind can also have 
the higher type of experiences in the manafrparyayajitdna (telepathic 
knowledge). The cognition that we get without the contact with the 
object through the sense-organs is not sense-cognition, but it is extra¬ 
sensory experience. It is neither completely free from the sense-organs 
and the mind nor is dependent on them. It is the state which happens 
between these two. 1 

AFFECTIVE STATES-PLEASURE AND PAIN ' ~> 

We experience the external world through the sense-organs and 
mind exaggerates it. The qualites of touch, taste, smell and form are 
original charaderstics of an object and the sound is the modification of 
the object. The sense-organs receive the stimulations and the mind 
organises and interprets the sense stimulation. The feelings of plea¬ 
sure and pain are due to the conjunction and separation of the exter¬ 
nal objects in relation to the sense-organs. These affective states are 
not pure cognition. Its experiences cannot be had through the uncon¬ 
scious sense-organs. Nor can these feelings be considered to be ignor¬ 
ance or ajnana. The feelings of pleasure and pain are created due to 
the conjunction of cognition and the external objects. 

The pleasure and pain are experienced through the sense-organs 
and mind. Tile animals without the possession of mind experience 
organic sensation and not feeling*, while animals who have minds 
experience sensations as well as feelings. Pleasure and pam cannot be 
experienced simultaneously. The self experiencing these feelings is 
not in its pure state and the experience of pure bliss is not to be 
considered as the experience of feeling. Bliss is the pure state of 
experience, the soul gets in its pure form. The self-experience cannot 
be named as self-feeling, it is called as self-realisation. 

THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE IN THE AGAMAS ' 

The theory of knowledge in the agamas is very ancient. In the 
Rajaprainiyasutra , Kesikumara sramana explains to Raja PradeSi the 
theory of knowledge as presented in the agamas. The agama classify 
knowledge into five types : 


1 Jnanosara aftaka 2, si. 15. 
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1. Abhinibodhika jnana (sense experience) 

2. &rutajnana (indirectjknowledge) 

3. Avadfrijftarta (clairvoyance) 

4. Mana\tparyayajndna (telepathy) 

5. Kevalajnana (omniscience) 1 

Ke§ikuroara Sramapa belonged to the Parsvanatha tradition. 
The five types of knowledge mentioned in the Parsvanatha tradition 
have also been presented by Mahavira. 8 

In the Uttar Sdhyayana s&tra there is a dialogue between Ke$! and 
Gautama. 3 From this, it is clear that there was no difference of opinion 
between them regarding the theory of knowledge and metaphysics 
although there were slight differences regarding the practice. If there 
were difference regarding raetaphyics these would have been men¬ 
tioned in this discourse. The Digambara and Svetambra traditions 
have the same theory of 5 types of knowledge, although there is some 
differences regarding the nature of kevalajnana and hevaldar&ana 

From the point of view of the development of the theory of 
knowledge and on the basis of the agamic theory of knowledge we 
get three stages. 4 The first stage describes the 5 types of knowledge. 
It also mentions the distinctions in the abhinibodhika jnana (sense- 
experience) into 4 stages like avagraha, f ha, avaya and dharana The 
first stage gives the following classification of knowledge. 

Jft Ana* 

__ I 

I l i ~ t I 

abhinibodhika Sruta avadhi mana(ipary ay a kevala 


avagraha fha avdya dhararia 

The second stage makes a distinction in the knowledge as praty. 
akfa (direct) and parokfa (indirect) with its sub-divisions. There is 

1 Rajaprafmlya sutra 165. 

2 Bhagavati 88,2,317. 

3 Uttaradhyayana sMra, adhayayana, 23. 

4 Pt. Dalsukh MalvaijiS, Agama yuga ka Jaina Dar&ana, p. 129. 

5 Bhagavati 88, 2, 317. 
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no place in this for sense-experience as direct knowledge because 
according to this view direct knowledge is that which is obtained by 
the soul without the help of sense-organs. The sense-organs are obs¬ 
tructive to the acquisition of knowledge by the soul directly. The 
knowledge obtained through sense-organs and by other means like 
reason are considered to be indirect knowledge. The other systems 
of philosophy considered sense-experience as direct knowledge, but 
Sthanahga has made a clear distinction between the direct knowledge 
obtained by the soul without the medium of the sense-organs and 
indirect knowledge which is through the sense-organs and other 
means. 1 Bhagavati sutra presents the classification of knowledge 
which is slightly different from the two traditions that we dis¬ 
cussed. In this jhana has been distinguished into two types and not 
the 5 types. And these 2 types are pratyak$a and parok§a. It evidently 
shows that it is the first stage of the theory of knowledge. Bhagavati 
sutra gives the classification of knowledge as shown in the table— 


JUANA 

\ 


Pratyaksa 


Paroksa 


1 1 

Kevala No-Kevala 

1 

Abhinibodhika 

1 

^rutjftana 

1 

1 1- ! 
Avadhi Manaljparyaya 

l i 

1 

Aftgapravis^a 

1 

Arigababya 

1 

l 1 1 

Bhavapra- Kaayopa- Rjumati 
tyayika samika 

1 

Yipul- 

mati I 

1 

l 

AvaSyaka 

AvaSyakavya- 

tirikta 

1 


Kalika utkalika 


3rutanifiirta 


Agrutaniihfta 


I 1 I . I 

Arthavagraha Vya&janavagraha Arthavagraha Vyafijanavagraha 


1 Sthanahga 71. 
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In the third stage there is a slight modifications in the classi¬ 
fication of the types of knowledge. This classification distinguishes 
the matijhana (sense-experience) into two types as pratyakfa and 
parokja . This is considered to be (a) due to sense-organs and (b) 
due to quasi-sense organs ( no-indriya ). We give below the classi¬ 
fications of (a) the sense organs and (b) due to quasi-sense organs 
as discussed. According to Nandi sutra, 1 the gist of third stage of 
knowledge is as following : 

JNANA 


_ 1 __ 

i | 111 

Abiniborthka Sruta Avadhi Manahparyaya Kevala 

i _L 

~ l _ 


i 

Pratyaksa 

l 


Paroksa 


Indriya Pratyaksa 
]. Srotrendriya pratyaksa 

2. Caksurindriya pratyaksa 

3. Ghrapendriya pratyaksa 

4. Rasanendriya pratyaksa 

5. Sparsendriya pratyaksa 


No-indriya pratyaksa 

1. Avadhi 

2. Manahparyaya 

3. Kevaia 


Abhinibodhika 

I 


.1 

Sruta 


1 

Srutnihsrta 

L_ 


Asrutanihsria 
!• ' 


Avagraha 


1 

Iha 


Avaya Dharaina Autpa- Vaina- 
tiki yiki 


I I 

Kar- Parinamikl 
maja Buddhi 


Arth avagraha Vyafijanavagraha 

The analysis of the theoiy of knowledge as presented in the 
three stages ghes a picture of knowledge as developed from first to 
the third stage and graduality imply metaphysical consideration. The 


1 Dr. Mohanlal Metha : Jaina Dariana, p. 209. 
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first stage has no metaphysical basis. This is the earliest presentation 
of the theory of knowledge. It has five divisions of knowledge and 
matijnana has been distinguished into 4 different stages as ava gratia, 
iha, avaya and dhararta. The Bhagavatt siilra carries the tradition of 
this stage. The second stage introduced metaphysical considerations 
with reference to the nature of the self. It distinguishes the know¬ 
ledge into 2 types as pratyak$a (direct) and parok$a (indirect). 
The later philosophers have followed this distinction. The 
basis tor the distinction between direct and indirect knowledge 
is to be found in the clarity and certainty on one side and iodefi- 
niteness and relative knowledge on the other side. Pratyakfa 
is the knowledge that the soul gets directly. Parok$a is the know¬ 
ledge which is acquired through the sense-organs and other in¬ 
direct media. Pratyakqa jnana has been distinguished into three types 
as 1 . avadhi (clairvoyance) 2. Manatyparyaya (telepathic cognition) 
and 3. kevalajndna (omniscence). From the point of view of the 
certainty and purity of knowledge there is the graduated excellence in 
the three types ot knowledge. Kevalajndna is a pure and project know¬ 
ledge par excellence, ibhinibodhik a jnana and Sruta jnana are par ok fa 
(indirect) knowledge. Abhinibodhika is also called matijnana. Matijnana 
is knowledge acquired through the contact of the sense-organs and the 
mind by the soul. Srutajhana is arrived at through the functions of 
the mind. Mati, Sruta, avadhi and manafaparyaya have distinctions 
regarding the nature and the degree of certainty. 

The third stage takes into consideration the viewpoints of other 
-./stems of Indian philosophy and attempts to correlate the Jaina stand¬ 
point with that of the other The other systems of Indian philosophy 
consider sense experience as pratyak$a but the Jainas considered it as 
parokfa. With a view to avoiding ambiguity in the use of the terms 
the Jainas also adopted the term pratyakja for sense-experience. But 
they called it sdmvydvaharika pratyak§a (direct knowledge from the 
practical poinl of view). Nija-prniyaksa or pdramarthika pratyak$a 
is the knowledge which is arrived at not through the sense-organs, but 
which the self gets directly. Avadhi , manafrparyaya and kevala would 
be nijapratyakfa according to the Jainas. Jinabhadragani Ksamagra- 
mana has elaborated this point in the ViSesdvaSyakabha$ya. From 
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this stand-point the schema tisism of the classification of the knowledge 
would be as follows : 

(1) Avadhi, manahparyaya and kevala is paramarthika pratya- 

k$a. 

( 2) Srutajnana is parokfa. 

(3) Indriya-pratyak$a (sense-experience) is parokfa from the 
paramarthika point of view and pratyak$a from the practical point of 
view. 

(4) Knowledge arrived at by the mind only is parok^a. 

Acarya Akalanka and some other acaryas have distinguished 

pratyakfa into paramarthika and sdthvyavaharika. The distinction 
has its basis in the Nandisiitra and Viicsava&yakabhdfya - 1 2 

The Abhinibodhika, jnana has been distinguished into the four 
different stages like avagraha, tha, avaya and dharana. 

These stages have been scientifically analysed and discussed by the 
Jaina acaryas. The mental states like memory (smaraQd) and recogni¬ 
tion ( pratyabhtjna ) have been defined with reference to their metaphysi¬ 
cal implication by the later acaryas. But there is not much basis for 
definition of the concepts like smarana and pratyabhijna in. the agamic 
literature. The main cause of this is, that there was not much of 
logical and metaphysical disputation at the time of agamic literature. 
But later logicians has to compete with the scholars of other dar&anas 
in interpreting their logical and psychological concepts. We may now 
consider the nature of five types of knowledge and also of memory 
(smarapa), pratyabhijM (recognition) and anumana (inference) etc., 
from the point of view of pramarn and also from the metaphysical 
implication. 

% MATUftf Ana 

Matijnana is sense-experience. It is arrived at with the help of 
the sense-organs and the martas (mind).a In the agamic literature 


1 Visejdvafyaka bha^ya 95 and its svopajfta vrtti. 

2 Tattvarthasutra 1,1'’ 
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matijnana has also been called abhinibodhika jnana. 1 2 Tattvartha sutra* 
mentioned equivalent names like mati, smrti, sarhjna, cinta and abhi- 
nibhodha. These words are used synonymously. In the ava&yakabha- 
sya the following terms are mentioned as equivalent' -iha, apoha, 
vimaria, morgana, gave$a#a, smrti, mati, prajna etc. 3 

Nandisutra also uses the same words, 4 In the Tattavdrlha sutra 
svopajnabha$ya, a distinction has been made in the sathvyavaharikama- 
tijnana, into two types, as (1) indriyajanya (sense contact experience) 
and anindriyajanya or manojanya (i, e. knowledge born of the contact 
with the mind alone). 5 6 Siddhasenagani mentions three forms of sarh- 
vyaraharika pratyak$a as indriyajanya, anindriyajanya ( manojanya ) and 
indriyanindriyajanya (born of the contact of the sense-organs and the 
manas both). That knowledge which is born of the sense-organs is 
indriyajanya and the knowledge which arises out of the contact with 
the mind alone is anindriyanjanya, while in the case of indriyanindriya¬ 
janya the mind and the sense-organs function jointly.® 

INDRIYA (SENSE-ORGANS) ' ' ' " 

The sense-organs is the distinguishing mark between the living 
organism and the non-living objects. Some acaryas like Pujyapada 
has used the terminology and alayses the meaning of the word indriya. 
The etymological meaning of the word would be one who has 
power and wealth —indratiti indraft . But here the word indr a refers to 
the atman. Knowledge is possible through the means of indriya. 
According to this the meaning would be knowledge of the essence of 
the atman through the medium of the Indriya. Similarly, the word 


1 (a) XJttaradhyayana 28, 4 

(b) Nandisutra, sQtra SP, Pupyavijuyaji-ed, p. 25. 

2 Tattvartha sutra l, 13. 

3 VUefavafyakabhafya 396, 

4 Nandisutra sutra 77, Ed. Punyavijayji, p. 27 

5 Tattvarlhabha$ya 1, 14 

6 Tamdrthasiitra tika 1, 14, 
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Jndra has a reference to activity. 1 2 It means that the atman has the 
natural characteristic of activity, but due to the accretion of karma 
the self cannot get direct knowledge. Therefore, it requires a medium 
and that medium is the sense-organ. Therefore, that through the 
medium or which the self gets the knowledge is called indriya. There 
are five sense-organs, the sense organ of touch (spar&a), the sense-organ 
of taste, the sense-organ of smell, the sense-organ of sight, the sense- 
organ of heading. The five sense-organs have the five senses : Senses 
of touch, taste, smell, form and hearing. Therefore, these sense- 
organs have been considered as receptive of the stimulation. They 
are the means through which experiences are the possible. 

1. The sense-organ receiving the stimulation of touch-the sense 
of touch. 

2. The sense-organ of taste has sense of taste. 

3. The sense-organ of smell has the sense of smell. 

4. The sense-organ of form has ( rupa ) the sense of sight (eyes), 

5. The sense organ of receiving sound has the sense of hearing. 3 

Every sense-organ has two forms (1) physical sense-organ ( drav - 
endriya) and (2) psychic sense-organs ( bhavendriya ). 3 The dravyendriya 
is expressed in the form of a sense-organ with its basic ineterial form 
like the retina in the eyes or the ear for hearing. 

The physical part of the sense-organs, therefore, is called Dravy¬ 
endriya and the psychic part of the sense is bhavyedriya, The physical 
part of the sense-orgnas is created by the rise of the corresponding 
ttamakarma, the psychical part of the sense-organ is caused by the 
destruction and subsidence of knowledge obscuring karma (jtiandvar- 
niya karma). Dravyendriya is again sub-divided into (1) nirvrUi and 


1 (a) Sarvarthasiddhi 1, 14, 10-*, 3 Bharatiya Jfianapitha. 

(b) Rajavartika 1, 14, 1, 5^ Bharatiya Jftanapitha. 

(c) Dhavala 1, 1, l, 33; 7, 2, 6, 7. 

(d) Jainendra Siddhaniako^a Part I, p, 316. 

2 Pramanamimathsa 1, 2, 21-23. 

3 Sarvarthasiddhi 2, 16, 179. 
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(2) upakararia. 1 2 Nirvrtti is the organ itself and upakarana is the prote¬ 
ctive physical cover like the eyelid in the case of the eye. Each of 
these two is again sub divided into antarahga and bahirahga. Bhaven- 
driya has its distinction from the point of view of its upayoga. Bhaven- 
driya is a psychic part of the organ, it is also divided into two parts 
labdhi and upayoga * Labdhi is the manifestation of the specific 
sense-experience due to the destruction and subsidence of the know¬ 
ledge obscuring karma. It may be referred to as the removal of psychic 
impediment which have to be eliminated if sense-experience is to be 
made possible, Upayoga is the psychic force determining the specific 
sense-experience coming out of the contact of the specific sense-organs 
with the object of stimulation. Thus the Jainas make a distinction bet¬ 
ween the physical structure and the psychical clement involved in the 
sense-organs. Jainas have given a detailed analysis of the structure of 
the sense-organ. 

PROCESS OF SENSE EXPERIENCE " 

The development of the sense-organs is not uniform in all the 
animals. There are gradations in the animals according to the num¬ 
ber of sense-organs possessed by them. We have one-sensed organism 
two-sensed organisms, three-sensed, four-sensed, and five-sensed organ¬ 
isms according to the number of sense organ they possess. Similarly, 
the size of the sense-organs and its capacity to experience may also 
vary with different animals. The capacity of sense-experience deter¬ 
mines the different gradations of animals. Therefore, it can be said 
that labdhi (the capacity) is the basic factors for the distinction bet¬ 
ween different sense-organs and their function. Without labdhi , 
nirvrtti, upakarana and upayoga cannot exist. 

Next to Labdhi comes nirvrtti as an important factor in the fun¬ 
ction of the sense-organs. Thus, we find that it is possible to have 
upakarana in the absence of upayoga , nirvrtti in the absence of upaka- 
ra$a and labdhi in the absense of nirvrtti. But it is not possible to have 


1 Tattvarthasutra 2, 17. 

2 Tattvarthasutra 2, 18. 
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the functions as it is not possible to have nirvrtti without labdhi 
and upakara/ja without nirvrtti and upayoga without upakana. We 
give below the table of the functions of the sense organs : 

1NDR1YA 


Paudgalika ( druvyendriya ) Atmika { bhavendriya ) 

t . 1 

1 f I . I 

nirvrtti upakauvna Labdhi upayoga 

MIND {MANAS) 

Each organ is different. One sense-organ can not receive the 
stimulation connected with other sense-organs. It requires a subtle 
sense-organ which is called, mind. Mind grasps the sense stimulation 
of all the sense-organs. Therefore, it is called sarvarthagraht. 1 2 It is 
a quasi-sense-organ because, it is very subtle. It is sometimes called 
anindriya because of its subtlety and not because the absence of the 
sense-organ. The function of mind, which is inner-organ is knowing 
and thinking. The Jaina theory of mind, as developed by the Jaina 
acaryas, is a theory in which mind and nature are regarded as different 
in kind and as sharply separated and opposed. The analysis of the 
Jaina theory of mind shows there has been a conflict between the 
metaphysical am! psychological approaches to the problems. It is 
predominently a realistic approach. The mind and its state are 
analysed at empirical level.® The mind recollects the past impressions, 
grasps Ihe present stimulations and imagines the future. Therefore, 
it is also referred to apprehending impressions of the long periods 
(dirghakalika sathjna). Jaina agamic literature mentions the word 
samjna with reference to the munas and the animals which possess 
mind have been called sarhjnl■ The functions of the mind can be an- 
aysed as (1) analysis of the meaning of the impression-fAa, (2) Apoha- 
determination,(3) wrar,?tf»5-ana1ysis and discrimination, (4) gave$ana~ 


1 Pramartamimamsa 1, 2, 24. 

2 Kalghatgi (T. G.) * Some Problems in Jaina Psychology (Karnataka 
University, Dharwar) 1961, p. 17. 
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discrimination and distinctions, (5) cinta —obstructions and thinkings 
about the how and the why, (6) Vimarfa - analysis and appreciation. 
These constitutes the chaiateristics of samjHa and the organism, who 
possesses the characterstics is called Samjni, i. e. having mind. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE MIND : J 

That through which we think, is mind. We may distinguish 
two types of substances in this world—(1) Substances having form and 
(2) Subtances without form. The sense-organs are substances with 
form and they grasp the present stimulations only. Mind is a sub¬ 
stance without form, and it grasps the present impressions, recollects 
the past impressions and imagines of the future ideas. Therefore, it 
has a reference to the past, present and the future. 1 2 The mind also, 
like the indriyax has a reference to the material aspect in connection 
with the psychic force. Therefore, mind is distinguished into two 
phases—(1) the physical mind and the (2) psychic mind ( dravya manas 
and bhdva manna). In the Vi$esava$yaka bhajya, we get a descrip¬ 
tion of the two phases of the mind. The material mind may be called 
the mental structure. It is composed of infinite, fine and coherent 
particles of the mind meant for the function of the mind. It is 
further described as a collection of fine particles, which are meant for 
exciting thought-processes due to the yoga arising out of the contact 
with the jiva with the body.® In the Gommaiasdra jivakdiida there 
is a description of the material mind as produced in the heart from 
the coming together of mind molecules like a full blownlotus with eight 
petals. 3 The material composition of the mind consists of the subtle 
particles of matter which are cafled manovargapds. Therefore, it is 
different from the atman and the a jiva (non-living substance.*) 

1 Jainatarkabhafa —manalj sarvendriya-pravartakarii, antarendriyam 
svasamyogena bahyendriyanugrahakam. ataeva sarvopalabdhi 
karapam. 

2 Vi§efava£yakabhrifya 3525 A. Ma and Abhidhana rajendra Vol. 
p. 4 comm. 

3 Gommatasara : jiva kapda. verse 443. 

1 Bhagavatt 13, 7, 494 ata bhante mape anne mape ? Goyama, po 
ata mape anne mape mapijjamape.mape. 
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The bhava manas is the psychic function of the mind. It is the 
resu? 1 2 : of the activities of the dravya manas. It is expressed in mental 
processes like thinking. In this sense, bhavamanas is sometimes identi¬ 
fied with self, because it is a thinking self. Therefore, the self is both 
manas and not~manas, in the sense it is a thinking self and the psychic 
function is a quality of the self. The bhavamanas is not therefore 
entirely distinct from the activity of the self, it is referred to as be¬ 
longing to the activity of the self.' As we said earlier, bhavamanas has 
two functions —labdhi and upayoga. First is the mental set and the 
second is the activity of the mind. 

Dhavala refers to the mind quasi-active (nokarma). The dravya 
manas is the result of the operation of certain forms of namakarma, 
while bhavamanas is due to the destruction and subsidence of the 
antarayakarma and the no-indriya-karma. The mind in its unde¬ 
veloped form (aparydpta) consists of the material particles which are 
yet to cohere. Therefore, in thh state the developed psychic functions 
are absent. * 

\ FUNCTIONS OF MIND 

The function of mind, which is the inner organ, is knowing and 
thinking. Sthanahga describes it a samkalpa vyaparavati. It is also 
referred to as cittamanovijhdna. Vise?avaiyakabhajya defines manas 
in terras of mental processes. 3 The mind grasps the sense-impressions 
received through the sense-organs. 4 The mind gets knowledge for us 
through the sense-organs. But in all forms of knowledge, it is not 
necessary to have the instrument of sense-organs. The sense-knowledge 
is through the sense-organs and it is limited to the stimulations coming 
through the objects in this empirical world. But mind can also have its 
own function without the stimulation received through the sense-organs. 
They are knowledge through the mind only. It is* anojanya. Such 
psychic functions of the mind can be mentioned as lha (integration), 


1 Sutrakrtahga vrtti 1 , 12 

2 Dhavala, sutra 36, p. 130 

3 ViSefdvaiyak ihhayya 3523 

4 Caraka sutrasthana 1, 20. 
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avaya (association), dharana (retention), sm r ti (memory), pratyabhijha 
(recognition), tarka (implication), anumana (inference) and agama 
(knowledge from testimony). 

PLACE OF MIND 

The Vaifefikas, 1 2 3 Naiyyayikas a and Mimarhsakas s have considered 
mind as atomic in nature. Therefore, mind is not considered to be 
eternal, in its causes. Sathkhya , Yoga and Vedanta drasana consider 
mind to be a product of prakrti and aharhkara and is atomic in 
nature. 4 It is due to avidya. According to the Jainas and the Buddhists 
the mind is neither pervasive nor atomic in nature, it is madhyama 
parimapa. It is finite in its extension. Nyayct , Vai&esika and the 
Buddhist philosophers consider mind as emanating from the heart. 

Ny ay a- Vaifrfiku and the Buddhist systems consider that the 
manax is in the heart. According to the Sarhkhya-Yoga and Vedanta 
the place of the heart is aii pervasive in the body because it is in the 
s&kftna iarira (gross). 5 6 According to Jainsim, bhavamanas is in the 
atman, but regarding the place of the dravyamanas, there is no agree¬ 
ment. The Digambara tradition maintains that the place of the dravya 
manas is in the heart, while svetambara tradition does not give any 
specific inclination about this. Pandit Sukhaia! says that the svetambara 
tradition maintains that the dravya manas is ali-peivasive in the body. 8 
Although it is difficult to determine the exact location of the manas 
in the body, atleast there must be some centres of mind through which 
the mental function takes place. It may be located partly in the brain 
and functioning through the sense-organs. 

The sense-organs are functioning in one direction only, because 
these are receptive and they are functioning in particular part of the 


1 Vaifefika sHtra 7, 1,23 

2 Nyayasutra 3, 2, 6l 

3 Prakaraya p. 151 

4 Mathara karika 27 

5 Yogaiastra 5, 2 

6 Darhan i aur Cirttana, p. 140 (Hindi) 
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body. But from the point of view of psychic energy the sense-organs 
function in the pervasive way. The function of the sense-organs 
depends on the subsidence and destruction of the karmic matter which, 
gives rise to the removal of the obscurations connected with the point 
of sense-experience. This is all-pervasive in the body.* From the point 
of view of grasping and understanding the subject, manas can be cons¬ 
idered pervasive of the body. 

\ ' '> EXISTENCE OF THE MANAS 

Different philosophers have given arguments for the existence of 
the manas. The Nyayasutra says that we can infer the existence of 
the manas because without manas, knowledge is not possible,* Vatsyay- 
ana says that the manas can be proved because certain mental functions 
like memory and cognition are not possible to be obtained through the 
sense-organs only. 1 2 3 4 5 6 Annarhbhatta says that mental states like pleasure 
are possible through the medium of manas.* Jainas* maintain that 
mental states like doubt, dream-cognition, pleasure and pain and con- 
notive activity are not possible without the medium of manas. 

We may now analyse the different stages of avagraha, iha, dhar- 
aiya, aviiya as stages of sense-perception. 

“,. s AVAGRAHA 

Avagraha is a sensational stage where there is an awareness of 
the object without cognising the specific nature of the object.® It only 
presents the general characteristic of the object in cognition. We cannot, 
in this, know the specific details about the nature of the object. This 
is the stage which may be considered to be the stage of sensation follo¬ 
wing the stage of darfana in the sense of the threshold of consciousness. 
In the avagraha we do not really get the general characteristics of the 

1 Nyayasutra I, 1, 16. 

2 Vatsyayana bhafya I, 1, 16 

3 Tarkasahgraha 

4 Sanmatiprakarana tika kapda 2 

5 Bhagavati 1, 3. 

6 Pramapamimathsa 1, 1, 26 
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object but only the awareness of the object that we get. 1 In this sense, 
it would be different to make avagraha as determinate cognition com¬ 
ing after darSana. In that case dariana will become mere species of 
the Jnana and it would be reduced to mere sensation. The higher 
form; of dariana like the kevaladarsana would be meaningless. 

Avagraha is therefore the stage of sensation. It is the first stage 
of experience. It is the given, it does not involve the stage of dariana 
which is qualitatively different from jnana. Avagraha is a species of 
jhana. It is immediate experience. 

STAGES IN THE AVAGRAHA ' ' ' ' > 

Avagraha has been considered to be the stage of consideration. 
This has been further distinguished into 2 stages : (1) vyafijana avagraha 
and (2) artha avagraha. 11 3 Vyanjanavagraha is the earlier stage. In the 
VUegavafyakabhafya, we get the description of the vyanjan avagraha. 
It is a physiological stimulus condition of the sensation. It is only 
the reation of the sense-organs and the object in the form of sense 
stimulations. 8 In the Nandjsutra , we get the example of the earthen 
pot and the drops of water. It gives a description of the stage of 
vyanjanavagraha. A clay pot is to be filled with water. In the begin¬ 
ning when water is poured, a portion of the water is absorbed by the 
pot. And there is no sign of the existence of the water. If we go on 
pouring the water again, at a certain stage the water will be visible. 
Then the water begins to 'accumulate. The stage when the water begins 
to be visible in the threshold of saturation. The drops of water below 
the threshold get absorbed in the pot. Similarly, a person who is 
asleep receives the sound stimulation continuously for sometime. The 
sound atoms reach the car. Innumerable instances have to occur be¬ 
fore the ear becomes conscious of the sound. So far he was not aware 
of the sound athough the auditory stimulations were pouring in. We 
may call this, the stage of first awareness, “the threshold of aware¬ 
ness,” The sound sensation begins .to be experienced the moment 


1 Sarvarthasiddhi , 1, 15, 111 

2 (a) Tattvdrthasutra I, 17-18 

(b) Dhavala 1, I, 1, 115, 354,7. 

3 Visefavaiyakabhdfya , 191, 193, 
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the threshold is crossed. That stage is arthavagraha. Arthavagraha 
is the experience of sensation, while vyanjanavagraha is the earlier 
stage of physiological stimulus condition. The Nandjsutra has beauti¬ 
fully explained this point in the example given above. The illustration 
is called mallaka drftanta. 1 Vyanjanavagraha is a condition of arthav- 
agraha, which is the stage of sensation. 2 3 4 5 6 The presence of vyahjandva - 
graha may be admitted as a condition of arthavagraha although it is 
explicit not because of its undeveloped existence. 8 

Avagraha has also been distinguished from the logical point of 
view as vyavaharika avagraha and naisargika avagraha, Naisargika 
avagraha grasps as the generality without distinction. But vyavaharika 
avagraha experiences the generality with the distinctions implicit. 
Avagraha has been described with some equivalent expressing its modes 
like avagrahartata, upadharariata, sravapata, avalambanata and medha.* 
Tattvarthabha$ya mentions the following synonymous terms like avag¬ 
raha, graha, grahana, alocana and avdharatja. s §atkhartdagama menti¬ 
ons the following as the equivalents, avagraha, avadhana , Sana, ava- 
lamband and medha.* 

Avagraha is the sensational stage and that does not give the 
knowledge of the nature of the object. It only gives awareness of that 
and does not explain the ‘what'. The complete psychosis of perceptual 
cognition would be possible when we experience the other three stages 
of perceptual process than iha, avaya and dharatfd. In this sense, our 
empirical experience will not complete with avagraha. Avagraha is 
not self-sufficient. Arthavagraha is mere sensation which lasts only 
for only one instance. It immediately transforms itself into more 
specific cognition, i. e., iha. 


1 Nandisutra 34 

2 Jaina tarkabha$a, p. 3, 

3 Vi&e$ava&yaka bha$ya 196. 

4 NandTsHtra 51 p. 22, Pupyavijayaji. 

5 Tattvartha bh'dsya 1, 15. 

6 §atkhaitdagama 13, 5. 5 sutra 37 p. 242 
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THA 

Tha is the second stage of Matifnana. In it one cognises the 
nature of the sensation like the sound, NandisWr m gives synonyms of 
iha : abhoganata, margapata, gave f anal a, cinta and vimaria. 1 Umasvati 
gives the synonyms as uha, tarka, vicar ana and jijnasa. 2 

Vyanjanavagraha is the potential condition of awareness. Artha- 
vagraha is the dawning of the awareness, Tha is the tendency twards 
cognising the specific features of the object. Tha has been very often 
translated as speculation. But it would be more appropriate to use 
the word associative integration. 

The Jainas thought that, as Tha is striving for determinate and 
specific cognition, it is possible to confuse it with doubt ( sarhiaya ). 
But iha shou’d not be confused with doubt (sarhiaya) although it does 
involve a striving towards the determinate knowledge. In the case of 
doubt, the alternatives are equally pressing and they are not certain, 
which is to be accented. But in iha there is a tendency to determinate 
cognition. Tha is the mental state in which there is striving for the 
ascertainment of truth. It leads to the acceptance of the true and the 
avoidance of the untrue . 3 4 5 Siddhasena Divakara also draws the same 
fine of distinction between iha and sarhiaya. For instance, on receiv¬ 
ing a sense impression of sound, there arises a doubt, whether the sound 
comes from the council or horn. The mind is driven to consider the 
specific points of agreement and difference. The sound is perceived 
as a sweet and an aggreeabie. This quality is attributed to the sound 
of the counch and not at the horn. In the Pramanamimamsa it is 
said that doubt crops up in the interval between sensation ( avagraha) 
and associative integration (iha), even when the object is the matter 
of habitual perception. But the existence of the state of doubt is not 
easily detected owing to the rapidity of succession of mental event . 6 


1 Nandisutra 52 

2 Ibid 31 

3 Taltvarthasutra bha$ya 1, 15 

4 VHe$avaiyaka bhafva 1, 83-84. 

5 Pramanamimamsa 1, 1, 27 
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AVlYA 

The third factor in matijnana is avaya. From the stage of associ¬ 
ated integration, (jha) we come to the stage of interpretation. The 
sensations of interpreted and the meaning is assigned to the organisa¬ 
tion of sensation. Tha is integration of the sensations, avaya inter¬ 
preter and determines the meaning of the sensation. 1 in avaya there is 
a definite determination about the meaning of the perception. In 
this we come to the judgement about the nature of the object. This is 
therefore called perceptual judgement, still it is non-verbal. Avafya- 
kaniryukti defines avaya as determinate cognition. 1 3 In the Sarvar- 
thasiddhi, we get the description of avaya as cognition of the true noti¬ 
on of the object through cognition of particular characteristics.* Uma- 
svati says that upagma, upanada, apavyadha, apeta, apaviddha, apanuta 
and apagata are synonyms of avaya. They mean the determinate cog¬ 
nition. 4 5 6 Nandfsutra gives avartanata, pralyavartanata, buddhi, vijhatta 
as synonyms,* Tattvartha bhapya describes avaya as the stage of ascer¬ 
tainment of right and exclusion of wrong,® For example, on hearing 
sound, a person determines that the sound must be of a counch and 
not of a horn, because it is sweet and not hard. This type of ascer¬ 
tainment of the existing specific features of the object is called avaya 
and it involves perceptual judgement. 

Some Jaina logicians say that avaya has only a negative function. 
In this stage of experience there is only the exclusion of non-existing 
qualities. They ascribe the cognition of the existing quality to a later 
stage of experience called dharaya. But Jinabhadra says that the view 
is not correct. Because avaya does not merely perform the negative 
function of excluding non-existing qualities. But it also determines 
the existing characteristics. Umlsvati agrees with this view. Pujapada 
says that avaya cognises specific features of the objects cognised in the 


1 Pramdpamimajhsd, 1,1, 28. 

2 Vi&epava&yaka bhapya, 1, 79, 

3 Sarvarthasiddhi, 1, 15. 

4 Tattvarthasutra hhapya, 1, 15. 

5 Nandfs&ra , 53. 

6 Tattvarthasutra bhapya, 1, 15. 
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stage of iha, in the final determination of the objects. Avaya can 
be used to be perceptual judgement and it can be compared to the 
apperception involved in the perceptual experience. But avaya need 
not be the final determination of the specific feature of the objects as 
it is the perceptual judgement. Therefore, in this characteristic of the 
describing the avaya the two traditions concerning the negative or the 
positive function of avaya are in agreement. 1 2 3 

dharana 

Dharaya is retention. It is essential of the perceptual experience. 
Nandisiitra defines retention as the act of retaining a perceptual judge¬ 
ment for the number of instances _or innumerable instances. It 
gives sthapana and pratiftha as synonyms of dharana.' 4 Umasvati 
defines dharapa as the final determination of the object, retention of 
the cognition thus formed, and recognition of the object on future 
occasions. According to Umasvati retention develops through 
three stages t (1) nature of the (object is finally cognised, (2) 
the cognition so formed is retained, and (3) the object is 
recognised on future occasions. Ava&yakaniryukti defines dharana 
as retention. Jinabhadra says that retention is the absence of the 
lapse of perpeptual cognition. Pujyapada Devanandi defines dharana 
as a condition of the absence of forgetting the what lias been cognised 
by perceptual judgement, by avaya.* Akalahka says that it is the ab¬ 
sence of forgetting what has been cognised by perceptual judgement. 4 
Some logicians like Vadideva do not accept dharana as a condition of 
recall on a future occasion. Thus we find that some logicians make 
dharana merely retention of perceptual experience, while some others 
make it also the condition of recall, of that experience on a future 
occasion. Hemacandra reconciles his views of retention and the 
condition of recall with the view of retention as the absence of the 
lapse mentioned in Vi&e$ava$yakabha$ya, He says that retention is 


1 Dr. Mohanlal Metha : Jaina DarSana. 

2 Nandisiitra , sutra, 54. 

3 Sarvarthasiddhl, 1, 15. 

4 Tattvartharajavdrtika. 
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the absence of the lapse of perception, but it is included in the percep¬ 
tual judgement. 

The analysis of the perceptual experience shows that it involves 
the four stages of the development of the perceptual experience. The 
concrete psychosis does involve all these four stages of perceptual exp¬ 
erience. 

Dharana has been distinguished into three types ; (1) avichuti in 
which there is the retention for a long time and it is not washed away. 
(2) Vasana— ft is the psychic condition of dharana after it ceases to 
function as dharana. This nay be compared to the disposition that 
modern psychology uses. Dispositions are responsible for giving 
recollection. (3) Anusmararia is a mental condition which arises out of 
dharana and which retains the effects of dharana. It will facilitate 
recollection. This may be compared to the engram complexes descri¬ 
bed in modern psychology. Nandisutra gives the following synonyms 
of dharana — dharana, dharana, sthdpana, pratiftha and kojtha. 
Umasvati mentions pratipatti, avadhdrana , avasthana, niscaya, avag- 
ama and avabodha as synonyms. 2 

We have so far seen, that matijndna is experienced through the 
stages of four factors like xvagraha, Tha, avaya, and dharana. Avagraha 
has been distinguished into two types : vyanjandvagraha and arthava- 
graha. Vyanjandvagraha is of four types, the sense of touch, ta te, 
smell and hearing. Vyaftjana has three different meaning (1) iabda 
etc, pudgala dravya. (2) upakarana indriya (accessory meterial) and (3) 
vqaya and upakarana conjuction i. e., the contact between the object 
and sense-organs. Vyanjandvagraha is implicit awareness or apter to 
say that it is the threshold of awareness. The sense-organ of 
sight (the eyes) and the quasi-sense organ of mind are aprapyakarl as 
there is no contact with the object and these sense-organs. And there¬ 
fore, vyanjandvagraha is not possible in these cases to experiences. 

The Buddhist consider the sense-organ of hearing also as aprap- 
yakail. The Nydya - Vai$e$ika do not consider the eyes and the manas 
as aprdpyakdri. 


1 Nandisutra , 54 and 55 

2 Tativarthabha$ya 1, 15 
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From the scientific point of view the eyes and the manas do not 
come into contact by physical contact with the object of stimulation. 
The eye is considered to be a sensitive lense which receives stimula¬ 
tions sent by the objects, through the rays of light. The image of the 
object is formed on the retina and the mind consolidates it by inter¬ 
preting the stimulations so received. Therefore, 'that the Jaina view 
that the mind and the sense-organs of eye are aprdpaykarl, is consistent 
with the modem scientific analysis, of the visual perception. 

The four distinctions in matijhana as mentioned above are ava- 
grate (with its division vyanjanavagraha and arthavagraha ) lha, avaya 
and dharapd. They have been further divided into different types 3 
five sense-organs plus the manas. These six have the four stages of 
matijnana. i.e. they are 24. The sense-organs except the eyes and 
manas have vyanjanavagraha. Therefore, they are 4 so the total would 
be 24 + 4—2$■ According to the Svetambara tradition, each type of 
cognitive experience is further sub-divided into 12 types like (l) bahu 
(many) (2) bahubidha (different types) (3) alpa (less) (4) alpavidha (les 
intense) (5) kfipra (quick) (6) akfipra (slow) (7) aniscita (interminate) 
(8) niicita (determinate) (9) asandigdha (definite) (10) sandigdha (inde¬ 
finite) (II) dhruva (certain) (12) adhruva (uncertain). The tete means 
many and alpa means one. The cognition of many objects is bahugr- 
ahf and the cognition of one object is alpagrdhi. The cognition of 
many types of object is bahuvidhagrahi. The cognition of one type of 
object is alpavidhagrahj. The relation between bahu and alpa has a 
reference to the number and the reference between the bahuvidha 
and alpavidha has reference to the types. Sfghra (quick cognition) is 
called kfipra and that knowledge which is not quick is considered 
to be akfipra. The cognition which has been obtained without any 
motive is called aniicita. And that cognition which has been obtained 
due to certain motives and based on the previous cognition is called 
niicita. Niicita (definite) cognition is certain ( asandigdha ) and the 
indefinite knowledge is sandigha. Avagraha and jha can also be dist¬ 
inguished on the basis of the criterian of indefiniteness. In these 
cognitions, there is the awareness of the object. But the specific 
nature is not determined. The cognition which arises out of the 
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definite stimulations ( avaiyarhbhavj) is certain (dhruva). But that 
cognition which arises casually undefined stin ulations is uncertain 
(adhruya ).* Out of the 12 types of cognition that we have seen, the 4 
have reference to the object and the remaining have a reference to 
the subject cognising the aspect. 

The Digambara tradition gives the classification of the distinc¬ 
tion of the matijnana with slight variation. According to the Digam¬ 
bara tradition niscita and amScita cognition have been considered and 
named anihsrta and nihsrta. Anifisrta cognition apprehends the stim¬ 
ulations partly and in the nihsrita cognition, we have the apprehension 
of the stimulations tully. In this sense the Digambara tradition also 
used the forms anukta (inexpressed) and ukta (expressed) in place of 
asundigdha and sandigdha. The anukta implies cognition through 
opinion and ukta implies cognition through the words. 5 

There are 336 kinds of matijnana. These are obtained by mul¬ 
tiplying 28 (as previously described) kinds with these 12 types, i. e., 
28 x 12=336. There is light difference regarding the mames of these 
in Svetambara tradition also. 




srutajnAna 


Srutajnana is knowledge obtained through discursive reasoning 
subsequent to matijnana. It is necessary to have use of language for 
the srutajnana. In the case of mail the hearing of words is implicit, 
but when the words are uttered the meaning of the two words are 
remembered. MatijTiana in this sense expresses the potentiality of 
the meaning as implied in the stimulations of the word. But in the 
case of srutajnana knowledge arises due to the explicit expression 
of the meaning signified by the word. In this sense &rutaj%ana would 
not be possible without matijnana. The srutajnana would be possible 
when the karmic matter obscuring the §rutajfiana is removed. This is 
the internal cause of the srutajnana. The external corn!ition of jruta- 
jnana is matijnana. This is because even if we have sense knowledge 


1 Tattvdrthasutra 1, 16 

2 (a) Sarvarthasiddhi, 1, 16. 
(b) Rdjovartika 1, 16. 
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it may be not possible to have knowledge through discursive reasoning 
as in the case of Srutajhana, because the karmic encrustations obscur¬ 
ing the Srutajhana are stilt operative. This may be interpreted as that 
unless the mental set is formed and psychic impediments are removed 
srutajhana is not possible. 

In the early agamic literature Srutajhana has been considered to 
be knowledge through the scriptures. It is knowledge obtained thro¬ 
ugh the scriptures given by the authorities (Aptapurufa) and also the 
knowedge obtained through the words of omniscient. There are two 
types of fsrutajnana—ahgapravifta and ahgabahya. Ahgapravifta is of 
12 types and ahgabahya has many types. 

Ahgapravifta Srutjahana may be referred to as knowledge 
obtained through the scriptures given to us in a codified form by the 
ganadharas of tirthahkara. Txrthafikaras have taught the doctrines. 
This is arthaSruta. While the garmdharas have codified and presented 
in the form of Sastras. This is arthaSruti. Due to the deduction in 
age and the ability to grasp, the acaryas in a later stage, wrote books 
explaining the knowledge contained in the agamas on various subjects. 
This is ahgabahyaSruta. In this, original meaning was given by the 
Tirthahkaras . This is ahgapravifta. Later the meanings are elabora¬ 
ted by the elder acaryas it is called Ahgabahya. The ahgabahya litera¬ 
ture has various divisions like kalika and utkalika etc. The detailed 
description about this have been given in our work entitled Jaitia 
Sahitya aur Saihskrti . The Srutajhana is primarily concerned with 
knowledge and the literature is called Sruta because it gives knowledge. 

Acarya Bhadrabahu has stated that there are various distinctions 
in the Srutajhana based on the words and their permutations. It is not 
possible to give the elaborate description of the permutations of the 
words. However, we can mention 14 types of Srutajhana: (t) ak§ara (2) 
anakjara, (3) sathjni, (I) asamjht, (5) samyak, (6) mi thy a, (7) sadika, 
(8) anddika, (9) saparyavasita, (10) aparyavasita, (11) gamika, (12) aga- 
mika, (13) ahgaprav't${a and (14) ahgabahya. 

1 Tattvarthasdtra 1, 20 

2 Agarna Sahitya : ek Paryavekfaya, p. 1-54, Pub. Bharatiya Vidya 

Prakasan, Varanasi-1. 
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The fourteen types of Srtuajfiana can be classified into different 
parts on the basts of the nature of the Srutajnana (i) akfara inti a— it 
has three sub-divisions—(i) sadijnakqara refering to the form of the 
letter (word) (ii) vyanjanaksara —sound of the letter, it is pertaining to 
phoneticism (iii) labdhyak$ara— refering to the psychological maturation 
or the mental set of expressing the word. Sadijndkfara and vyanjana- 
ksara are considered to be dravya Sruta, because they are concerned 
with the expression of the sruta, while labdhyakfara is considered to 
be bhavaSruta , because it is psychological is nature. 

Coughing, respiration and sneezing are anakfara Sruta because 
they do not involve the expression of any letter. 

Samjna is of three types, therefore those possessing sathja 
are also classified into three types. It is called saihjtil Sruta and is of 
three types : (!) dirghakalikj-it covers the past, present and the future 
ideas. (2) hetupadeSiki —in this we are primarily concerned with the 
thinking about the present circumstances with its consequences. (3) 
drstivadopade&lki -in this there is a right understanding and also the 
comprehension of the various apects of the thing. Those who have 
these samjnas are called srrhjnt and those who do not possess these 
samjhas are called asaihjnis. 

Asarhjms are of three types : (I) those who cannot think of the 
future and cannot have the perspective regarding the long duration of 
time are the first type of asarhjnl. (2) those who possess slight mental 
activity, although they are having mind are called amanaskasathjhi and 
they are of the second type. (3) Those who are possessed of perversity 
of attitude are the third type of asathjni. 

The srutajnana which comprises of the knowledge of the twelve 
ahgas as presented by the Tirthahkara and is called samyakSruta. And 
that knowledge which is contrary and which does not contain the 
knowledge presented by the Tirthafikaras is called mithyaSruta. 

That knowledge which has the beginning and which starts at a 
particular time is called sadika Sruta. And that knowledge which has 
no beginning and which are eternal truths is called anadika Sruta. 
The Srutajnana may be considered to be anadika from the poin' of 
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view of substance of knowledge and sadika from the point of view of 
its modes. 

That knowledge which comes to an end is called saparyavasita. 
And that which cannot be destroyed and which is eternal is called 
aparyavasila Srutajnana. fn this distinction also tine criteria of points 
of view of substance and modes is operative. 

That irutajrtana which is comprised of the similarity of teaching 
is called gamikaSruta and that in which there is no harmony and 
similarity is called agamika Sruta. We have already explained the 
distinction between the ahgapravista and the ahgabahya Sruta. 

MATIJNANA AND SRUTAJfUNA ' 

It is necessary to understand the relation between matijnana and 
Srutajnana in certain respects. Every empirical individuals (safari 
jivas) has maii and Srutajndnas. But the question is regarding the 
upper limit of the possession of these two forms of knowledge m an 
individual. A question has been raised whether on the attainment of 
the kevalajndna, there still remains matijnana and does srutajnana 
operative. On this question, there is a controversy. Some Jaina scho¬ 
lars say that on the attainment of the kevalajndna (omniscience), there 
is no place for mati and Srutajnana, because (1) man and Srutajnana 
arc obtained due to partial destruction and subsidence of the JUdnava- 
raniyakarma, and (2) in the case of the kevalajndna all the four kar- 
mas have been destroyed. But some other scholars maintain that on 
the attainment of the kevalajndna the matijnana and Srutajnana are not 
obliterated. They are still present and operative although the effect 
is negligible and unascertainable. Just as in the bright sunshine, the 
light of the stars and the planet is not dearly visible and is dim beca¬ 
use it is merged in the light of the sun. So also, the effect of the 
matijnana and the Srutajnana are not discernible in the light of the 
kevaljnana. The second view appears to be consistent with Jama stand 
point. 1 

Srutajnana is described as the knowledge accompanied by the 
expression in words and significant with meaning. Matijnana is know- 

1 Mohanlal Mehta : Jaina darSana, p. 229. 
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ledge which generally preceds srutajnana and is not accompanied by 
srutajnana. Matijnana is of two types : sabhilapa and anabhitapa. 
But srutajnana is only of sabhilapa type. 1 Artkavagraha is not sabhilapa 
while all other forms of matijnana are sabhilapa. Srutajnana ’S sabh- 
ilapa but it should be noted that only sabhilapa jitana is not srutajn¬ 
ana. Because, knowledge which used words cannot be considered us 
srutajnana , 2 The knowledge which uses words is meant for others 
(parartha ) and it is meant to communicate the knowledge to the other 
individuals. It is used for explaining to others by means of lanugage. 
Matijnana can also be sakfara as it uses certain expressions, but it is 
not meant for the sake of others and it does not serve the purpose of 
communicating to others. Srutajnana on the contrary is sakfara and 
also it is primarily concerned with use of language for expressing the 
thoughts and experiences. 3 

The function of matijnana is to experience the sensory experien¬ 
ces like touch, taste, smell, form, and sound and also to give meaning 
to these experiences. The function of $rutajftana is to comprehend 
the meaning of these experiences to the use of words and sentences and 
to communicate to others. Therefore, mati is considered as arthajnana 
and sruta as iabdarthajnana. 

The relation of mati and sruta is that of the cause and the effect. 
Mutijfiana is the cau>e and srutajnana is the effect. Srutajnana is that 
knowledge which gives meaning through the use of the language 
and based on the memory. Srutajnana gives the possibility cf 
acquiring moaning to the word and that meaning is retained after the 
knowledge is obtained. First, there is matijnana through the stages 
of avagraha, etc. and then we get Srutajnana. 

Dravyasruta becomes the effect of the matijnana (pertaining to 
the hearing sense-organ) but bhava sruta cannot be the effect of mati¬ 
jnana and therefore according to this viewpoint Srutajnana is conside¬ 
red the effect of matijnana. From another point of view dravya sruta 


1 ViSefdvaiyka bha$ya vrtti 100 

2 Ibid 170. 

3 (a) Anuyogadvara 2 

(b) Vttefawiyakabhafya vrtti 100 
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is not the consequence of the sense of hearing but it becomes the sub¬ 
ject. This is because, knowledge is obtained through language; but 
language itself is not the essence cf knowledge. Language is the 
medium through which knowledge is presented. Knowledge obtained 
through previous knowledge or convention in tradition can be consi¬ 
dered as &rula»ihsrit(t matijnana, for instance, the knowledge that we 
get about the word ‘cow’ or the knowledge to the understanding of the 
nature of the cow on the perception of the animal is the srutanihirira 
matijnana, because it based on the previous information and the sam- 
skaras that vie have already obtained. 1 2 

Matijnana is primarily concerned with the cognition of the object 
in the present while irutajfiana comprehends the objects with reference 
to the present, past and the future. Therefore, with reference to the 
presentation, §rutajhana is considered to be different from matijhana. 
In that case the Srutajndna is primarily based on the use of language. 

The knowledge which is expressed through the language for the 
sake of understanding and also for communication is called srutajndna. 
In the case of matijnana, expression in the from the language is not 
primary.* 

AVADHIJRANA ' " 

Avadhilnana is a from of extra-sensory perception. It is 
pratyakja or direct perception. In this, we apprehend objects which 
are beyond the reach of the sense-organs and the mind. However 
avadhi has limits, it cm apprehend only such things which have form 
and shape. 3 It cannot apprehend the things which have no shape and 
form. Of the six dravyas, pudgala becomes the object of avadhijfidna, 
because the other dravyas do not have form. Similarly, there are 
limitation in the avadhijnana with reference to the substance (dravya), 
place ( kfetra ), time ( kala ) and nature (bhdva) of the objects. Avadhi 
is that kind of extra-sensory perception which grasps the objects with 


1 ViSef&vaiyakabhafya vrtti 168 

2 Tattvarthasdtra —Pt. Sukhalalji pp. 35-36. 

3 Tattvdrthasutra 1, 28. 
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reference to its substance, place, time and nature and beyond the 
capacity of the normal sense-organs. 1 

OBJECT OF AVADHIJNANA 

The avadhijnana has limitations with reference to its objects 
in the light of the substance, place, time and nature. 

( 1) With reference to the substance it can apprehend the 
minutest particle and also it can extend its knowledge to the cosmos. 

(2) With reference to space one can get avadhijnana from the 
smallest part of the finger to the knowlege o' the entire cosmos. . It 
is possible to get avadhijnana on the basis of the knowledge of the 
cosmos and imagine similar stellar universes. 

(3) With reference to time avadhijndna can cognise to the 
minutest part of the period called avalika. And for the duration of 
the entire innumerable avasarpint and utsarpini periods. 

( 4 ) With reference to the nature of the object known through 
avadhijnana, we can say that one can have clairvoyance cognition 
with reference to the mildest psychic mode to the entire clustre of 
modes. 

, ; ' ELIGIBLE BEING FOR AVADHIJNANA 

The living beings in the four states of existence are eligible for 
getting avadhiinana. Gods (residents in heaven) and hellish beings 
get avadhijndna by birth. Therefore it is bhavapratyaya, 2 * Men and 
the animals get avadhijnana due to efforts, it is gunapratyaya. In the 
case of the beings in heaven and hell avadhijnana is to be found n 
them by birth. They need not do any mental and moral practice 
for obtaining it. Bui this is not the case with human beings and the 
animals. In the case of human beings avadhijnana is possible through 
mental and moral discipline. Men have to practice vratas, and they get 
avadhijnana through the acquisition of merit. The avadhi of the human 


1 Nandlsutra , sutra 28, p. 13 edited by Punyavijayaj't 

2 (a) Tattvarthasutra 1, 21-22 

(b) Sthmahga 1 1 

(c) Nandfsutra , sutra 13, p. 10, Punyavijayajl, 
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beings as well the five-sensed animals is due to the destruction and 
subsidence of the relevant karmic veil. Therefore, it is called gupa- 
pratyaya avadhijUana. 

A question arises regarding the destruction and subsidence of the 
relevant karmas in the case of the birth of the heavenly and the hellish 
beings. Sometimes a quest.on is asked that if these beings possess 
avadhi as bhavapratyaya, then is it not necessary that there should be 
destruction and subsidence of the relevant karmas in the case of these 
beings ? The answer to this is that in the case of heavenly and the 
hellish beings the destruction and subsidence of the relevant karmas 
would have taken place at the time of their birtb, otherwise the posse¬ 
ssion would not be possible. Therefore, those beings in whom destruc¬ 
tion and the subsidence takes place at the lime of birth, Ihey will 
have avadhi and so it would be bhavapratyaya. But in the case of 
those who have to acquire merit for the sake of obtaining avadhijnana 
it would be gupapratyaya. 

Gupapratyaya ttvadhijnana has been classified into six types.— 

(1) Anugamt— It is that type of avadhi which continues to be 
present with the individual wherever he goes. 

(2) Ananugami —In this case the avadhi ceases to function, if the 
individual goes to another place, from the palce where avadhi was acq¬ 
uired. 

(3) Vardhamatia— In this avadhi inreases in intensity as it goes 
on developing. 

(4) Hiyamaaa —In this the avadhi goes on decreasing in intensty 
as the time passes. 

(5) Apratipati —This avadhi lasts up to the life or until one 
attains kevalajnana. 

(6) Pratipaii —This avadhi does not last long. It vanishes after 
sometime. 

With reference to the spatial extension of the object cognised in 
avadhi Tattvartharajvdrtika distinguishes three types (1) desavadhi, (2) 
paramavadhi (3) sarvavadhi. 


1 NandisQtra, sutra 15, p. 10 

2 Rajavartika I, 22, 5 ( vrttisahita ). 
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De&avadhi has been distinguished further into three types (a) jag- 
hanya dejtavadhi in which one can know only the smallest part of the 
finger, (b) utkr$ta desdvadhi the scope of the knowledge of the avadhi 
in this is the entire universe and (c) ajaghanya utkr$ta deiavudhi 
intuites the objects of the medium size neither of the highest nor of 
the minutest part. 

Similarly, raramavadhi also can he distinguished into three diffe¬ 
rent types. 1 But sarvavadhi- is of one type. The uppermost limit of 
the intuition in this is the innumerable place-points beyond the scope 
of paramavadhi. The scope of this is the entire universe. And it can¬ 
not intuite anything outside the universe as there is nothing 
outside the universe. DeSavadhi is possible to be obtained by 
the beings in the four states of existence, but paramavadhi and sarva- 
vadhi are possible only for the munis.' 1 3 

Jinahhadragani ksamagramana says that it is possible to study 
avadhijhana with reference to the seven nikfepas—dravya , kjetra, kata, 
bhava, bhava , sthdpanQ and namaA 

MAN A HP ARY AY A Jf9j[NA 

Manaftoaryaya jnana is possible for human beings only; and only 
the human beings who are self-controlled and who acquire merits get 
the manahparyayajnana. In other words, only Sramanas can acquire 
manahparyaya jnana. The human beings who are without self-control 
canno* possess manahparyayajnana. Manahparyaya is telepathic exp¬ 
ression. In this one experiences and cognises the mental states of 
others. This 'view of manahparyaya based on the Jaina concep¬ 
tion of the nature of the mind as material in content consisting minute 
and fine particles of matter called ma ovargapss. Due to the infinite 
modes of the formation of the mind one understands the mental states 
operating in the minds of others. 4 

1 The measurement of extension is possible with the criterion of a 
finger. 

2 Tattvarthasara, Amrtacandrasari, P- 12. Ga$e£aprasad Varm 
granthamala I. 

3 Vi&efavaiyaka bhdfya 

4 Avajyaka niryukti 76, 
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Manafiparyaya experience is not inferential knowledge, it is direct 
experience. This is not through the instrument of mind, but the soul 
gets it directly and mind and the mental states are the objects of know¬ 
ledge of manafiparyaya. 

THE TWO TRADITIONS OF THOUGHT 

There are two traditions for explaining the nature of manahpar- 
yayajfiana. The first tradition is mentioned by acarya Pujyapada 1 2 
and Akalapka. 5 According to this tradition, manafiparyaya cogni¬ 
tion reveals the meaning of thoughts expressed in others minds. There 
is no distinction between the thought and tire content of thought. It 
is the material objects and the state of thought by the mind of 
others that are intuited in the manafiparyaya. The mind undergoes 

the process of change while thinking and the objects content of this 

process are intuited in manafiparyaya. 

The second tradition is given by acarya Jinabhadragapr. Accor¬ 
ding to Jinabhadra, one possessed of mamhparyayajnana intuites the 
states of the mind-substance directly, but knows the external objects 
of thought by the mind only by inference. 3 Therefore, we can say 
according to Jinabhadra that one possessed of manafiparyaya know¬ 
ledge, object thought of by others only by way of inference, Manak- 
paryaya implies that we know (he modes of the mental states and 
not the objects that are thought of by these mental states, The 
objects are known by inference. 

It seems that the second tradition propounded by Jinabhadragagi 
is more consistent, because in mana^paryaya it is not easy to get the 
intuition of the object thought of by the mind. The objects of thought 
are secondary and are not the main content of the thought. 4 If tnanah- 
paryayafnana were to intuite the mental states and objects, then this 
kind of intuition would have grasped the formed and the formless 


1 Sarvarthasiddhi 1, 9. 

2 Tattvartharajnvanika 1, 26, 6-7. 

3 Viiefdvaiyakabhafya 814. 

4 TattvarthasMra 1, 29. 
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objects, but this does not happen. In this case of the avadhijRana, we 
can intuite objects having forms, but in the case of manafrparyaya, we 
intuite the mental states. The objects of the mental states are known 
through inference and then because of this, the objects which have 
form and also formless can be known through memajtparyaya by 
means of inference. 1 2 3 

\- TWO TYPES OF MANAHPARYAYA 

Manafiparyayajnana has been distinguished into two types : (1) 
rjumati and (2) vipulamati. Vipulamati intuites subtle forms of men¬ 
tal states, while rjumati is not able to grasp the subtle forms.* 
Rijwnati is temporary and it may last for sometime and vanish but 
vipulamati once obtained will continue atleast till the attainment of 
kevalajnana . 8 

\ THE OBJECT OF KNOWLEDGE OF MANAHPARYAYA 

i y ' 

Manaftparyayajnana intuites different aspects of the knowedge 
from the points of view. i. e. dravya, kjetra, kala and bhava. (1) From 
the point of view of substance { dravya ) mana\tpcryaya intuites mental 
statge and events, through the manovarga#ds (fine particles of atoms 
constituting mind). (2) From the point of view of place ( kfetra) the 
scope of the manaftparyaya jnana is restricted to the region, where the 
human beings live. (3) From the point of view of time {kala) it intu¬ 
ites mental states for innumerable moments of time and it can extend 
upto past and future. (4) From the point of view of nature ( bhdva) y 
it can intuite the infinite states of manovargapas. 

- 7 AVADHI AND MANAHPARYAYA 

Avadhi and manafcparyava jnana are both extra-sensory percepti¬ 
ons which the self can get directly without the help of the sense-organs 
and the mind. But both these forms of intuition are restricted to the 
cognition of objects having form. Therefore, they are incomplete and 
not perfect forms of cognition. They are vikala pratyakfas. But kevala 
fhdna is the complete and perfect. Therefore, it is sakalapratyakfa. 


1 Jaina Darfona —Dr. Mohanlal Mehta. 

2 Nandlsutra, siitra 31. 

3 Ibid 31. 
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Avatfhi and manahparyaya can be distinguished from each other on the 
basis of the clarity (vi&uddhi). The criterian of clarity {viiuddha) is,here, 
not concerned with any inadequacy. But it has reference to the inte¬ 
nsity of experience, and the subtlety of cognitive forms. Manafrpar- 
yaya intuites the mental states and events of other individuals. The 
distinctions between the two forms of direct cognition can be presen¬ 
ted in the form of an analogy. A physician knows and treats the 
patient in general. He is the doctor, which cures the diseases of whole 
body. But there are doctors who are specialists as of eye, ear, heart 
etc., the different parts of the whole body. In both types of the physi¬ 
cians there is a difference of generality & speciality. Similarly, avadhi 
and manafcprayaya have the distinction of subtelty, and un-subtlety of 
perception. Manahparyaya intuites the objects in its subtlety. While 
avadhijiiana gets a less subtle congnition of the objects. With refere¬ 
nce to the kfetra, avadhijfidna can intuite the objects from the minu¬ 
test part of the finger in the entire cosmos. While manahparyaya is 
restricted to the human abode only. Avadhijnana is possible for 
obtaining in all the four states of existence. But manahparyaya is 
restricted to the human being of self-controlled character. The scope 
of Avadhijhana is to intuite the objects having form and not all of its 
modes. But the manahparyavajhana intuites mental states which are 
based on the finest particles of matter constituing mind. 

KEVALAJNIKA (OMNISCIENCE) ' ' ^ 

Kevalajnana is direct cognition of everything in the universe. 
It has a reference to the knowledge which cognises without the help 
of sense-organs and the mind. The self intuites everything without the 
help of the sense-organs and the mind. 1 With the destruction of the 
jhanavaramya karma (knowedge obscuring karma) all distinctions 
disappear. And it is not necessary to have mind and sensory-organs 
as instruments for gaining the knowledge. 

According to the Jainas the soul in its pure form is pure consci- 


1 (a) Vl&ejavaSyakabhdfya. 

(b) ViSefavaSyakabha$ya vrtti 84 
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ousness and knowledge. It is omniscience. It is obscured by the 
karmas and the veil of karma is removed as omniscience dawns. 

In the Vyakhyaprajnapti Ga^adhara Gautama asked Bhagavana 
Mahavira, “does the kevali (omniscient) knows through the indriyas 
or the manas ?” Mahavira replied, “he does not know the objects 
through the indriyas and mind.” Then Gautama asked, how does he 
know ? Mahavira replied, ‘the omniscient knows the limited and the 
limitless. These cannot become objects of sense-organs’. 1 2 3 

Kevala also means pure.* When the jnanavarayTya is removed, 
all impurities are removed and therefore it is called kevala (pure 
knowledge), Kevala also means full or complete. When the jfiand * 
varaniya karma is removed one gets full or complete knowledge. 
Therefore, it is kevala. 

The other meaning of the word kevala is extraordinary or super¬ 
ior.* When the fftanavaranlya karma is removed, the knowledge that 
we get is superior and nothing is comparable to the knowledge. 
Again kevala would also mean anama (endless). 4 When the jftana- 
varaniya karma is removed, knowledge that we get has no end, beca¬ 
use all the veil that cover the knowledge have been removed. 

Kevala would mean omniscience (sarvajnata), although sarva- 
jhana has to be taken in the right sense. When the impurities and 
obscurations of knowledge are removed, we get pure, super, normal 
and perfect knowledge. Therefore, there would be no deficiency or 
defect in that knowledge. Therefore, in this sense kevalajfiana may be 
called perfect and pure knowledge and omniscience. 

The Jainas are agreed on the nature of the omniscience. Omni¬ 
science intuifes all substances with all their modes of the world and 
the beyond 5 . All substances and modes are intuited by kevalajfiana *. 

1 Vyakhyaprajnapti 6, 10 

2 Vi&e$ava£yakabhdfyav rtti 84 

3 Ibid 84 

4 Ibid 84 

5 Dafavaikalika 4, 22. 

$ Tativarthasdtra I. 30. 
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There is nothing to be known and nothing unknown. It is the know¬ 
ledge of all substances and modes of the past, present and future, all 
in one. The fullest realisation of the capacity of the self when all the 
impediments are removed is to be found in the kevalajnana. When 
the kevatajnana is attained, all imperfect knowledge is washed away. 

THREE VIEWS ABOUT DARSANA AND J8ANA ' - 

The Jainas make a distinction between anakara and Sahara upa- 
yoga. They say that anakara upayoga is indeterminate cognition, it is 
dariana. It is intuitive in nature. While sdkara upayoga is determinate 
cognition, it is jfiana in nature. Sdkara upayoga is specific cognition 
and cognises the specific qualities of the objects. 1 2 3 Sdkara & anakara 
are the distinctions made on the basis of determinate and 
indeterminate cognition. 8 

The distinction between jnana and dariana in the Jaina episte¬ 
mology has been very ancient. The karmic matter which obscures 
knowledge is jnanavarariiya karma &that karmic matter which obscures 
dariana is called dariandvaranTya karma. When the relevant karma 
is removed, we get jnana or dariana according to the intuition, where 
jhanavaramya karma or dariandvara^iya karma has been removed. In 
the agama literature jnana has been referred as jdnai and dariana has 
been referred to as pdsafi ”, Diga/nbara aedryas contend that the fun¬ 
ction of jnana is external and is meant to grasp the external objects. 
It is extroverted ( bahirmukha ). The function of dariana is introverted 
and is mainly concerned with intuiting and grasping through intuition, 
ft is antarmukha, introverted. Acarya Virasena, in his commentary 
called Dhavald on §atkha$ddgama of Puspadanta says "what compre¬ 
hends an external object of the nature of the universal-cum-particular 
is jnana and comprehension of the self of the same nature is dariana. 
Virasena says that the only difference between them is that jnana knows 
the external reality while the dariana intuites the internal self. 8 

The distinction between dariana and jHdna has been made on the 
basis of the nature of cognition, whether the cognition is of general or 

1 Tattvdrthastitra bhdjya 1,9. 

2 Prajfiapana sutra 

3 §a(kha^tddgama, Dhavald [ikd 1, 1, 4 
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particular. According to this view dar&ana intuite the general features 
of an object without analysing the particulars. While jnana gives the 
cognition based on the analysis of the specific features. According to 
the Jainas the universal and the particular are equally important and 
both of them are the essential charactertistics of the object. W ithout 
the one, the other cannot exit. Therefore, that cognition which grasps 
only the universal without understanding the specific features would 
not be a valid cognition. Similarly, the congnition which analyses 
the specific features of an object without grasping the universal 
aspect would also be not a true cognition. 1 2 Presenting this view point 
Brahmadeva, in his commentary on Dravyasafigraha has suggested that 
the distinction between dar&ana and Jnana also be studied from the 
points of view of naya, especially from the logical and metaphysical 
point of view. From the logical point of view,it would be better to say 
that dar&ana grasps the universal features of the object. But from the 
metaphysical point of view the self is to comprehend the general and 
the specific features of the object or the inner or the outer aspects.® 
From the practical point of view dar&ana and jnana 3 can be distingui¬ 
shed but from the noumenal point of view, there is no distinction 
between dar&ana and jnana. The distinction between dar&ana and 
jnana made on the basis of the principles of generality and particularity 
has been refuted by the Jainas from another point of view. It is said 
that this distinction has been made with a view to adopting the phra¬ 
seology and falling in line of the other systems for the sake of logical 
distinctions. But one who has understood the Jaina philosophy pro¬ 
perly has grasped the agamic view of darsana and jnana. The agamic 
point of view emphasises that the ainwn is distinct from the other 
objects, but dar&ana and jndna are aspects of the same upayoga of the 
foul. 4 

This type of the view of the non-distinction between dar&ana & 
jfiana has however been held by a few philosophers. Many Jaina philo- 


1 Satkhandagama, Dhavalavrtti l, 1, 4. 

2 Dravyasafigraha vrtti gatha 44. 

3 Dravyasafigraha vrtti gathS 44. 

4 Dravyasafigraha vrtti gatha 44. 
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sopbers do accept the distinction between the Sahara and anakara up- 
ayoga. Their contention is that darkana is a expression of anakara 
upayoga which grasps the general features of the object. While jnana 
is an expression of the siikara upayoga which analyses the specific 
features because it is the expression of upayoga in its anakara form. 
Upayoga has these two forms sakara and anakara. But here there 
is no distinction of generality and particularity in the object. 

We may now consider the relation of darkana and jnana from 
the point of view of kala (time). Jaina philosophers are agreed that 
in the case of chadmastha (one who has reached upto the 10th gupas- 
thanaj, he experiences darkana and jnttna successively. But in the 
case of the kevalin regarding the experience of darkana and jnana 
there are different views. Three views have been mentioned. The 
first view says that the kevalin experiences darkana and jRana succes¬ 
sively. The second view gives importance to the simultaneous cogni¬ 
tion of darkana and jRana. According to the third view there is no 
difference between darkana and jnana. They are identical. In the 
Prajnapana, there is a dialogue between Bhagavana Mahavira & Gapa- 
dhara Gautama. Gautama asked Bhagavana : Can we say that a 
kevalin who grasps the nature of the Ratnaprabha prthvi through 
forms, example, its colour and area etc., at the same time he intuites 
the object. Mahavira said, this interpretation is not correct. 

Gautama asked, does the kevalin not simultaneously grasp the 
general nature of the prthvi & understand the nature through various 
categories of cognition. What is the reason for this ? 

Mahavira said, that the cognition of the kevalin is sakara and 
his intuition is nirakara. Therefore when he intuites {darkana), he 
does not cognise. But when he gets cognition, he does not inituite. 
They are successively possible. In this way up to the adhafisaptaml~ 
prthvi, from Saudharmakalpa to T$atpagbhara pfthvl, from the para- 
mayu (atom) to the innumerable pradeia skandhas, you should under¬ 
stand this order of cognition and intuition. 1 


1 PraJRapanli pada 30, sQtra 319, p. 531. 
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The Avafyakaniryukti 1 and Viiefavaiyakaniryukli t maintain that 
in the case of the kevalin the dariana & jnana upayoga cannot be pres¬ 
ent simultaneously. The Svetambara agamic tradition supports this 
view and maintains that jnana and dariana upayoga cannot be had 
simultaneously even in the case of the kevalin .* 

The Digambara tradition however contends that in the case of 
the kevalin it is possible to have kevaladarsana and kevalajnana simult¬ 
aneously. All the Digambara acaryas are agreed on this point. 1 2 3 4 5 6 
Acarya Umisvati also says in the case of mati and iruiajnana e.c., 
there is the successive presentation of jnana and dariana, while in the 
case of the kevalin the intuition and cognition are simultaneous.* 

Acarya Kundakunda, in the Niyamasara says just as the light 
and heat of the sun are simultaneously experienced, so also the kevalin 
experiences dariana and jnana simultaneously.* 

The third tradition is presented by acarya Siddhasena Divakara, 
in the fourth century A, D. In his Sanmatithrkaprakarana, he has 
stated that distinction between jnana and darsana could be made upto 
manohparyava, but in the case of the kevaladariana and kevalajnana 
it is difficult to distinguish between the two. 7 Jfianavarapiya and 
darsandvaranijya karmas are destroyed simultaneously. Therefore, 
expressions of upayoga as a result of the simultaneous destruction of 
jnanavaraniya and darimavarantya karmas, cannot be distinguished 
between jnana and dariana as successively experienced- 8 In the case 
of the kevalin when he attains kaivalya , mohaniya karma is first 
destroyed and then the jnanavaraniya, darianavaraniya and antaraya 

1 AvaSyakamiryukli gatha 779 

2 VijefAvaiyaka bhafya 

3 Bhagava’i 18, 8; 14, 13. 

4 (a) Gommatasara jtvakanda 730 
(b) Dravyasahgraha 44. 

5 Tattvdrthasutra bhafya, l, 31. 

6 Niyamasara, gatha 159 

7 Sanmati prakarana 2, 3. 

8 Sanmati prakaranc / . 
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karmas are destroyed simultaneously. When there is no succession 
of time in the destruction of jndnavarpTya and darsandvartfiya karmas 
there is no possibility of the successive presentation of the kevala- 
jfiana and kevaladariana. They have to be presented simultaneously. 
And also because there is no distinction in the upayoga , although 
upayoga expresses itself in the anakdra and sdkara forms. In the 
case of the kevalin state there is no distinction between dar&ana and 
jnana And to consider dar§ana and jnana as distinct would raise 
some other difficulties. If the kevalin is to know everything at one 
moment of experience, then for all times he will be knowing every¬ 
thing. In that case, his knowledge would not be perfect because he 
would go on knowing and experiencing. In that case,'how can it be 
omniscient. 1 2 3 But in the case of omniscience, knowledge and experi¬ 
ence are perfect and one. And there would we no distinction bet¬ 
ween jftana and darhana. Jnana is determinate ( savikalpa ) and dar&ana 
is indeterminate (nirvikalpa). This kind of distinction between the 
determinate and indeterminate cognition is not be found when the 
karmic matter obscuring knowledge and intuition are destroyed.® 
As long as there is perfect, not but imperfect expression of upayoga 
there would be distinction between determinate and indeterminate 
cognition. But when upayoga is perfectly and fully expressed, 
there would be no distinction of this type. One more difficulty 
would be that dar&ana (intuition) would , be without the element 
of jnana. But in the case of jnana, the element of dar&ana is involved. 8 
In the case of the kevalin when be gets omniscient knowledge, then 
darSana again would not be possible because darSana is not involved 
with fhana although jnana involves dar&ana. Therefore, the successive 
cognition of darfana and jfiana in the case of the perfect knowledge 
would not be possible. The Digambara tradition accepts the simulta¬ 
neous cognition of darjana and jnana. But in the Svetatnbara tradi¬ 
tion there are three streams of thought t (a) successive cognition of the 
two, (b) simultaneous cognition and (c) non-difference of darjana and 

1 Sanmati prakaratja 2, 10 

2 Sanmati prakarana 2, 11. 

3 Ibid. 2, 22. 
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jddna in the case of th er keratin. These three streams of thought have 
been coordinated from the point of view of ( naya ) by the famous 
logician YaSovijaya in the vikrama 17th century. 1 From the point of 
view rjusGtranaya, successive presentation of dargana and jnana in the 
case of kevalitt is acceptable, because the view-point is to look at the 
particular moment the present. Jnana and dargana in these moments 
can be considered as the cause and the effect. However, the relation 
of the cause and effect would be the view-point presented by rjus&tra- 
naya. From the point of view of vyarahara naya, the distinction bet¬ 
ween jnana and dargana is accepted so the simultaneous cognition of 
both would be the acceptable view. From the point of view of sathg- 
rahanaya the emphasis is on non-difference between jnana and dargana. 
It appears to be from the point of view of rational consideration that 
the non-difference point of view is more adequate. 

There is the agamic point of view which is based on the natural 
process of cognition and intuition. It is natural that in the first 
moment we experience the particulars as distinct and then we cognise 
the general among the particulars. The characteristic of cognition 
{jfiana) is of this type. It is a synthesis of bheda (difference) and 
abheda (non-distinct) and bhedabheda. However, knowledge with its 
emphasis on distinction and dargana with its emphasis on non-distinc¬ 
tion cannot occur simultaneously. 

Thus we have studied the problems of knowledge and intuition 
from the agama yuga to the darganikayuga. Detailed discussion on 
these problems would be beyond ihe scope of this small book. 

□ 


l Jnanabindu. 



PRAMANA : 

1 * 

A Study 

pramAna in the agamic literauture 

In the agamic literature, we get elaborate discussion of pramdpa 
(valid source of knowledge). A good deal of discussion has been 
carried out on regarding the nature and types of pramapa. 

In the Bhagavati sutra 1 2 there is a dialogue between Gautama 
Gajjadhara and Bhagavana Mahavira. Gautama asked Mahavira, 
‘Bhagavan 1 in the case of the hevctlin who is to relinquish the body 
for the last time, his cognition and intuition are perfect. Similarly, 
can we say how a chadmastha, gets knowledge ? Mahavira said, in 
the case of the chadmcisthi, knowledge is not spontaneous, it is through 
the valid sources of knowledge like sravapa (hearing) and other 
pramapas. On this, Gautama asked a question on the basis of hear¬ 
ing ? Mahavira replied, from the point of view of kevalin . 

Gautama again asked by what pramdpa does the chadmastha get 
knowledge? Mahavira replied, knowledge is possible through four 
pram anas ; pratyakfa, anumana , upamdna and agama. The description 
of the four pramapas has been given in the Anuyogadvdra. 

In the Sthanahga, the term pramapa, and hetu has been used. 
From the point of view of nik$epa pramapa has been distinguished 
into : dravya pramdpa, k$etra pramapa, kdia pramapa and bhdva pro- 
mom.* 

In the Sthanafiga where the word hetu is used the four-fold 


1 Bhagavati sutra 5, 3, 191, 192. 

2 Sthdndhga 321. 
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distinction of pramana as pratyakfa (direct), anumana (inference), 
upamana (comparison) and agdma (testimony) has been presented, 1 2 

fn some places three-fold distinction of pramapas has been men¬ 
tioned. In that case the word vyavasaya is used, meaning determined 
cognition. Vyavasaya is of three types, pratyakfa,pratyayika and 
anugdntika. a 

There are different traditions regarding the distinctions in the 
types of pramap.a, some have mentioned three pramanas and some 
other four pramanas. Samkhya philosophy mentions three pramanas 
and Nydya mentions four pramanas. Both these traditions, are men¬ 
tioned in Sthanapga. In the Anuyogadvara there is an elaborate discus¬ 
sion of the pramapa which is mentioned below, 

\ V ^ PRATYAKFA (DIRECT) 

Pratyakfa has been distinguished into two types as (1) indrlya 
pratyakfa (sense- pratyakfa) and (2) no-indriya pratyakfa (knowledge 
without the help of the sense-organs). Indriya pratyakfa is of five 
types, as (I) auditory perception (Srotrendriya pratyakfa) (2) visual 
perception (cakfurindriya pratyakfa) (3) alfactory experience ( ghrapen - 
driya pratyakfa) (4) experience of taste (jivhendriya pratyakfa) and 
touch experience ( spar&anendriya pratyakfa). 

No-indriya pratyakfa is of three types ; (I ) avadhi pratyakfa 
(clairvoyance) (2) manahparyaya pratyakfa (telepathy) and (3) kevala 
pratyakfa (omniscience). The cognition through mind (mdnasa 
pratyakfa ) has been included in the sense-experience (indriya praty¬ 
akfa). Therefore, there is no separate mention of manasapratyakfa. 
The later philosophers have given a separate status for the cognition 
through mind. 

\ ANUMJNA (INFERENCE) 

Anumana (inference) 1 as been distinguished into three types as 
(1) purvavat (from cause to effect) (2) iefavat (from effect to cause) 
and (3) drftasddharmyavat (from universal to practicular). Nyaya z , 

1 Sthanahga 338 

2 (a) Sthanapga 185 

(b) Sthanapga, Abhayadevavrtti 
3 Nydyasiitra 1, I, 5, 
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Bauddha 1 2 3 and Sahkhya a darjana have accepted these three forms of 
inftrence. 

PQrvavat — Purvavat proceeds f rora the cause to the effect, from 
the antecedent event to the consequent. For instance, when there are 
clouds, we say it will rain. Similarly, a mother seeing her son after 
several years, when he returns from abroad. In the first few moments 
she could not recognise, but she sees a sign on his body and instantly 
she recognises him as her son. This is purvavat anuntana? 

&e$avat—Sefavat anumana is from effect to the cause,from cause 
to effect, from quality to the substance, which is the substratum of 
quality from constituent forms to the agent of constitutent forms and 
the source of dependence io the dependent. These are the five types 
of Sefavat anumanas. 

From effect to the cause, we move from knowing the effect & we 
infer the cause. For example, from the sound of particular thing, we 
say it is a sound of particular instruments. We also proceed from 
cause to effect as in the case of, we infer the quality of a pot from the 
clay. 

We infer the nature of the substance having qualities on the 
basis of the qualities, as for example we infer the standard of gold by 
rubbing it; from the smell, we infer the nature of the type of the 
flower, from the taste, we infer the salt of any other object. 

In the case of inferenc: from the constitutents to its objects, we 
infer, for example, from the horns the type of buffalo, from the 
ivory the elephant, from the hood we infer the existence a horse and 
from mane we infer the existence of lion. 

When we infer the dependence of an object, from the object of 
dependence, we infer the presence of fire from the smoke; from the 
presence of a collection of swans, we infer the existence of water and 
from the good nature of a man we infer his family background. 


1 Upayahfdaya p. 13. 

2 Sathkhyakarika 5-6. 

3 Anuyogadvara s{itra, pram ana prakarana 
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We infer from the cause to the effect in two types. But in the 
case of avayava and avayavf etc., there is no such distinction. 

Drftasadharmyavat —In this, the inference is from the 
general to the particular, on the basis of common points and similar¬ 
ity. For instance, on the perception of a particular object with its 
quality, we infer the nature of similar objects. In this, from the 
particular object we go to the species and gurtas. For example, when 
we see a person we infer the existence of similar persons in that land. 

There is a form of inference called vifefa, drfta anumana . In 
this, we distinguish one object from a large collection of objects and 
we infer the specific nature of that object. For instance, when we 
distinguish one man and recognise him from among the large crowd, 
we use this inference. Samanya drfta inference is like upamana 
(comparison) while vise fa drfta upamana is analogue to pratyabhijfid 
(recognition). 

Anuyogadvara has made a distinction in anumana as of three 
types on the basis of the consideration of time : (1) atita kola 

grahana —When we see the greenery all-round and the overflowing 
ponds, we infer that there has been good rain in that part. (2) pra- 
tyutpanna kala grahana—In this also, we infer the causes from the 
effect, although the causes may be remote causes. For instance, if 
an ascetic who goes for begging food, if he gets sufficient food, then 
he infers that there is plenty in this part, (3) andgata kala grahaga — 
It is from antecedent even to the consequent event. For instance, 
when we see thunder and lightning and when the sky is full of dark 
clouds, we infer that it would rain heavily. 

Apart from these three types of anumana based on the criterian 
of time we may infer wherein contrary situations might give negative 
inference. For instance, if we see the land very dry, we infer that 
there has been famine. When the ascetic does not get sufficient food 
during his begging round, he infers that there has been famine in that 
area. 

-7 THE CONSTITUENT PROPOSITIONS OF INFERENCE 
' (Syllogism) 

Syllogism refers to the constituent propositions which are 
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called avayavas. There is not much discussion about this problem in 
the original agamas. The syllogism is meant for the communication 
of one’s thoughts to others. It presents the methodology and the 
procedure of expressing one’s thoughts to others so as to it effective 
and valid. Dasavaikalikaniryukti has a discussion about this problem 
and it mentions various forms of syllogism from the syllogism with 
two propositions to the syllogism with ten propositions. 1 The 
syllogism with two propositions has been mentioned with two specific 
functions. In the case of syllogism with only two propositions, hetu 
is not mentioned only udahara^a is mentioned along with pratijnd. 
We give below a schemata of the number of propositions involved 
in the various types of syllogisms based on the number of proposi¬ 
tions. : (1) a syllogism with two propositions mentions pratijnd and 
udaharatta (2)a syllogism with three constituent propositions mentions 
pratijha, hetu , udaharana, (3) a syllogism with five propositions 
mentions pratijha, hetu, drf(anta, upasaihhara and nigamana. 

A syllogism with ten propositions has been elaborated as follows 
pratijha, prattjnan&uddhi, hetu, hetuvi&uddhi, dr ft ant a, drftantaviSuddhi 
upasaihhara, upasaihharaviiuddhi and nigamana, nigamanavijuddhi. 

The ten membered syllogism has also been mentioned in the 
following way : pratijha, pratijftavibhakti, hetu, hetuvibhakti, vipakfa, 
pratifedha, drf(anta, dSahka, tatprati^edha and nigamana , 2 

It may be noted that there is sufficient discussions about the two- 
membered, three-membered and five-membered syllogism in the other 
darjanas* But Bhadrababu alone has given an analysis of the ten- 
membered syllogism. 4 

UPAM AN A 

Uparrtana is comparison. It is nearer to analogy in the western 
logic. It is based on the points of similarity ( sadharmya ) and points 
of difference ( vaidharmya). Accordingly, upamana is distinguished 


1 DaSavaikalikaniryukti 50. 

2. DaSavaikalika niryukti 92. 

3. Nyayasotra I, 1, 32. 

4. See Jaina DarSana Dr. Mohanlal Mehta, p. 250. 
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into two types: sadharmya upamana and vaidharmya upamdna. Sadh- 
armya upamana is further distinguished into three types(a) Kindt 
sddharmyopanjta. It consists of the similarity in terminology like 
aditya and khadyota, candra and kumuda. The terms applies to the 
similar objects on the basis of similarity of functions denoted by the 
words, (b) Prayafi sadharmyopanjta —This is based on the points of 
similarity perceived in two objects. For instance, when we see an ani¬ 
mal in the forest which resembles the cow we say that this animal is 
like the cow. Because there is sufficient similarity between the two. 
(c) Sarvasadhrmyopanita —In this there is complete similarity so as 
to deny the same quality to the other individuals and other objects. 
For instance, the object or the individual is unique because the quali¬ 
ties that one possess cannot be applied to others. For example, indra 
is Indra only, Tirthahkara is tirthahkara only and Chakravartin is 
chakravartin only. 

Vaidharmyopanjta upamana is based on the points of difference. 
It is also of three types : (a) Kificit vaidharmyopanjta —In it we express 
the distinction between the cow and the horse (b) Prayovaidharmyop- 
anjta —-In this, there is emphasis on the distinctions on the contrary 
qualities. For instance, the black is not white, (c) Sarvavaidharmyo- 
panita —In this, the specific and peculiar qualities have been 
specifically distinguished. For example, a good man did actions which 
are good only and bad man very often does action consistance with 
his character. 

Dr. Mohanlal Mehta says these examples are not adequate to 
explain this type of analogy. We may give examples of good and 
the bad, the servant and the master etc. 1 


AG AM A 


Agama is testimony. It is the acceptance of an authority. It 
is of two type (i) Laukika agama and (il) Lokottara agama. Laukika 
agama refers to the expression regarding the empirical events and 
Lokottara agama refers to the philosophical and spiritual discussions 


1. Jaina darS ma Dr.—Mohanlal Mehta p. 251, 
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as given in the Sastras. For instance, we can mention Mahabharata 
and Ramayapa as laukika agamas while the ait gas likkAcarahga, Sntra- 
krtahga, Samavaydhga, Bhagavati, etc., coming from' the omniscient 
tirthahkara are lokottara agama. 1 2 3 Lokottar agama has been disting¬ 
uished into three types as suttagama, atlhsgama and tadubhayagama .* 
Agamas have also been distinguished into three types from another 
point of view : atmagama, anantaragama and paramparagama.* 
Agama has also been distinguished into two forms as artharupa and 
sutrarQpa. The tirthahkara preaches the doctrines to his disciples, i.e. 
artharupa agama. It is atmagama for tirthahkara because it comes 
from the omniscient only and not received from any other person. 
Ganadharas receive the teaching of the tirthahkara directly. 
There is no third person in between them. Therefore this arthag^ma 
received by the ganadharas is anantaragama for themselves. But on 
the basis of this arthagama , ganadharas present it to the others in the 
forms of sQtra (aphorisms), 4 5 therefore this sutrSgama for the 
ganadharas is atmagama. The disciples of the Gapadhara receive the 
teaching directly and there is no third person involved. Therefore, 
agama teaching received by the disciples from the Ganadharas 
direcly is called anataragama for the disciples. But from the point 
of view of the content of the teaching it is paramparagama, because 
it comes from the master to the teacher in succession. In this 
sense, the teachings received by the ganadharas cannot also be 
considered as atmagama because it was received from the 
tirthahkara. For the disciples of the ganadharas ahd their disciples 
in succession sutragami and arthagama are to be considered as 
paramparagama only.* 

So far, we have discussed the nature of pramapas. The validity 
of tire praman'ts have been discussed in the agamas and on the basis 
of that discussion, the later acaryas have developed a system of logic 


1. Anuyogadvara 49-50. p. 68—Pupyavjayaji Ed. 

2. Ibid, sutra 470, p. 179. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Avaiyaka ntryukti, gatha 92. 

5. Anuyogadvara Sidra 470, p. 170. 
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presented in the methodology of the polemic (pftrva pakja ) and the 
• construction of the theory of logic on the basis of the polemic. In 
this, the later acaryas have made a significant contribution to the 
development of Indian logic. 

■■ ' ' s THE CHARACTERISTICS OF PRAM ANA 

Pramaya is characterised by valid knowledge. The relat on bet¬ 
ween jhana and pramana is one of pervaded and the pervasion. Jhana 
is pervasion ( vyapaka) and pramana is vyapya, Jhana is of two types ; 
Yatharatha (valid) and ayathartha (invalid). Valid knowledge is that 
which is consistent with the previous knowledge and is definite and 
certain. That knowledge which is expressed by doubt (soihiaya) and 
perversity ( viparyaya ) is invalid knowledge. The knowledge which is 
valid is free from doubt and is certain and well-defined. 

' ' ’ CAUSATION OF PRAMANA 

The general characteristic of pramana is —“pramayafr karayarh 
pramartarh" It is the instrument of the prama. “Tadbhavati tatpraka- 
ranubhavafa prama" that object which is known as it is, catled prama. 
It is the object of valid cognition. For the cognition of an object 
several factors contribute, but all of them cannot be called karaya 
(instruments of knowledge). Karana is that which is the instrument of 
knowledge and by which knowledge is cognised. The conditions for 
using an axe would be the hand and the blade. The hand would be a 
condition no doubt, it is the less essential condition than the blade. 

The philosophers are agreed on the general nature of pramaya, 
but there are differences of opinion regarding the sources of the instru¬ 
ments ( karana ) of valid cognition. In the Buddhist literature consis¬ 
tency and adequacy ( yogyata ) are the criteria or karaya. 1 In the case 
of the Naiyayayikas sannikar$a (contact) & jhana (cognition) arc the 
criteria or karana of pramana. But in the Jaina dar&ana jhana is 
considered to be karaya. 1 Although Sannikarja and adequacy 

1 (a) Nyayabindu I, 19, 20. 

(b) Pram ana samuccaya, p. 24 

(c) Tavttvartha&iokavarltika I, 3,44. 

2- Nyayabha^ya 1, J, 3, 
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etc., are useful for grasping the meaning of the cognition, but jnana 
is much more important for understanding the meaning. Jnana 
establishes the intimate contact between itself and the object. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE TERMINOLOGY OF PRAM A# A 

The acaryas have used different terminology for explaining pram¬ 
apa. According to the Jainas the essence of pramapa is well-defined 
knowledge (nirpayaka jnana). Acarya Vidyanada in his Tattvartha- 
iJokavarttika (I, 10, 77) says that pramapa is that which establishes 
the correct and well-defined knowledge. This is the characteristic of 
knowledge, 

Pramapa determines the exact meaning of a thing. This is the 
characteristic of pramapa. The other characteristics mentioned about 
pramapa are only variations of the descriptions of the determinateness 
of the meaning of the thing. The use of other characteristics mentio¬ 
ned are due to three reasons : (I) to differentiate between the descrip¬ 
tion of the pramapa given by one school from the description given 
by the others, (2) to refute the description of other characteristics of 
pramapa mentioned by other schools of thought and (3) to refute the 
discrepancies and errors in the description of nature of pramapa. 

Acarya Siddhasena in his Nyayavatara says that the function of 
pramapa is to illumine the self and also the object. Therefore, it is 
self and the other illuminating. The Mimamsakas do not accept the 
view that the pramapa is self-illuminating. According to them pram¬ 
apa is to cognise the object in a definite way. We cognise the object 
and therefore, we are the subject of cognition and cognition is 
the knowledge. This is the ‘ parok^a jnanavada''. 1 

Nyaya-Vai&fika consider cognition and the object of cognition 
as distinct. According to them, all knowledge except the divine know¬ 
ledge is cognised by the other cogntion, Sahkhya philosophers 
consider cognition as a product of prakrti and therefore, acetana 
(unconscious). According to them, cognition is the mode of prakrti, 
it is sometimes a perverse expression of the mode of prakrti . There- 


I. Mimathsa ilokavartika 184-187. 
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fore, it is unconscious. Acarya Siddhasena has refuted this argument 
and has used the word sva-abhasl. 1 According to Jainism, he says 
jriana is sva-abhdsi. 1 * its characteristic is cognition. The cognition 
is not the object of cognition nor is it the pramapa, as in the case of 
the cognition of fjwara. Cognition is not unconscious and not the 
mode of prakrtl. Knowledge is the characteristic of the soul.* 

The Buddhists* consider cognition as real and the world of phy¬ 
sical object as an appearance. Acarya Siddhasena ha# refuted 
this stand by using'the word “para abhasi". He has shown that the 
objects have an independent existence and reality, independent of 
the cognition of the object. 

The Jainas maintain that knowledge and the object of know¬ 
ledge both are real. 4 5 6 Viparyaya (fallacious knowledge) is not a 
pramqpT. Therefore, the term badhavivarjita ” has been used. In 
this way, acarya Siddhasena has attempted to distinguish the 
characteristics of pramapa as described by the Jainas from jhina given 
by other schools of thought. 

Akatahka has used the terra “anadhigatarthaka ” and ", arisarhva- 
di "for explaining the characteristic of pramapa . B And he has justified 
the use of the word “ sva-paravabhamka ” as the characteristic of pra- 
mapa* Acarya Maijikyanandi has followed the footsetps of Akalahka. 
He has suggested that pramapa determines the exact nature and the real 
nature of the object. In this, he has followed the tradition established 
by acarya Samantabhadra and Siddhasena and developed by 
Akalarika. 7 

Vadidevasuri S3ys that pramapa is sva-para-vyavasayt jnana (cog- 


1. Syadvadamanjari, kaurika 12. 

2. Ibid, karika '5. 

3- Vasubandhukrta virhjatikS. 

4. Syadvadamanjari, 16. 

5. Af[a§ati, 175. 

6. Nyayaviniscaya tjka, p. 63. 

7. Parikjamukhamandana, 1,1. 
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nition of the-self natured cognition and of the object,) 1 2 3 In this, he has 
not given importance to the word apurva used by Manikyanar.di. 

During this time, two schools of thought were developed, Diga- 
mbara acarya did not accept the knowledge which is received by 
stimulations and which is continuous ( dharavaht) as pramaria, while 
SvctQmvara acaryas has considered the cognition also as pramapa. 
Vidyanandi has made it clear that the cognition that determines the 
self-natured cognition and of the nature of the object as pramana, 
whether it is received and comprehended or not comprehended.® 

Acarya Hemacandra has discussed this question in an elaborate 
way and had used very subtle and meaningful terminology, so we may 
say that the exposition of the Acarya Hemacandra had given the final 
picture of the nature of the pramana. He says pramana gives the 
correct knowledge of the object (samyak ttirpaya ).* 

The Digambara and the Svettimbara tradition have used the diffe¬ 
rent terminologies, but really thtre is not much of difference in the 
content of the meaning of the interpretations given by the two tradi* 
tions. The development of the controversy regarding the nature of 
the pramana reflects the prevailing logical tendency and disputation 
of the time. • 

' KNOWLEDGE AND PRAM A#A 

The analysis of the nature of pramana shows that there is no 
difference between the knowledge and pramana Jnana means samyak - 
jnana (right knowledge). Knowledge reveals itself and cognises the 
object. The Jainas hold the nature of cognition as sva-par-praka&aka. 
Just as a lamp reveals the objects and also reveals itself, similarly 
knowledge reveals itself and cognises the other objects. The Jainas 
have said that pramana is knowledge which is fruitful, determinate and 
certain. In. the Nyayabindu nirvikaipakojnana (indeterminate knowle¬ 
dge) has been considered to be a pramana 4 But the Jaina logicians 

1. Pramananayatatlvaloka I, 2. 

2. Slokavartika I, 10, 78. 

3. Pramanamjmamsa 1,1,2. 

4. Nyayabindu, prathama prakaraqa. 
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refute this view and they say that nirvikalpa cognition cannot be a 
pramapx nor even as apramana because if there is nothing determi¬ 
nate we cannot say whether it is pramana or not. Nirvikalpa can be 
attributed to dar$ana. Pram ana cannot be valid cognition if it is not 
determined and determinate. 


THE CRITERION OF THE VALIDITY OF 
KNOWLEDGE {PRAMANYA) 


Pramapa is truth. There is no doubt about it, although different 
words have been used for describing the word prainapa, Several 
words have been used to describe the nature of pramanx : yathartha, 
abadhitattva, arthakhyapana, apurva, arthaprapapa etc. These words 
have been accepted by some schools and rejected by others, Acarya 
Vidyanandi explains the characteristics of abadhitattva as that where¬ 
in we find the absence of the badhita (discrepancies). The criterion 
of abadhitattva is its being incoherent and consistent. 1 Acarya Abhaya- 
deva has refuted this stand in the Sanmati tjka. 2 Acarya Akalanka, 
the Buddhists and the Mitnamsxka's maintain that the function of pra- 
mdpa is to make explicit the meaning of the word and to make the 
knowledge from the known to unknown. 3 Vadideva suri and Hema- 
candra have refuted this stand. 4 


In this way, there has been a long controversy on the nature 
and function of pramana and the relation of pramanc and jpana. It 
may be noted that the pramapx has to point to the pragmatic test. 
Unless the valid cognition leads to the successful knowledge, the 
cognition cannot be considered to be valid. At the same time it 
should ben rtedthat cognition and truth must be constant and 
mutually related. 


1. Tatty artha slokavartika 17 5. 

2. Sanmati tikd p. 614. 

3 Tattvartha slokavartika 175. 

4 (a) Pramananayatailvarainakardvarika 1 - 2 . 
(a) Pramapimwisd. 
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THE VALIDITY OF COGNITION 

We have seen that pramanu refers to samyagjUdna (correct know¬ 
ledge). But it is necessary to distinguish between the correct know¬ 
ledge samyagffiann and mithyajnana. TheJaina logicians have given 
the criterion of validity of knowledge on the basis of the two-fold 
functions (i) the self-cognition of the cognition and the cognition of 
the object. Sometime cognition becomes valid by itself and some¬ 
time it has to be verified by means of some other cognition. 

Therefore, the words svataft and paratah are used. If 
cognition is self-valid, it is true to itself and it is a pramapa. But 
in some cases, cognition has to be verified through some other means. 
The Naiyyayikas do not accept the validity of knowledge. According 
to them the validity or other wise of cognition has to be determined 
by some other criteria outside cognition. Therefore, it is praratoji 
pramarya. 

The Mimathsakas maintain the view of the self-validity of know¬ 
ledge. The invalid knowledge is due to external circumstances and 
differences. It is not necessary to have any external criteria for deter¬ 
mining the validity of knowledge. This is the svatefr pramapyavada. 
The Naiyyayikas do not accept the svafafi pramanyavada (self*validity 
of knowledge). According to them validity of knowledge can be deter¬ 
mined by circumstances whith are eternal to knowledge. That 
knowledge is valid which corresponds to the facts or the external obje¬ 
cts. That which is contrary to the fact is invalid knowledge. This is 
the criterion of correspondence to determining the truth or the falsity, 
of knowledge. Sahkha dariana is of the opinion that-the validity ^nd 
invalidity of knowledge are both determined by self. There is-no 
necessity of an external condition to determine the validity or other¬ 
wise of knowledge. The Jainas are against the three views mentioned 
above. According to the Jainas, the validity of knowledge can be 
determined by the selforbythe external circumstances according to 
the situation. They accept both the theories of svataft pramarya 
and paratafa pr dm any a of the validity of cognition. 1 But they say 


1 (a) Pramaifdnayatattvdloka 1, 18 

(b) Pramammimarhsa—l, 1, 8. 
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the validity or otherwise of congnition is determined by the 
situation, for instance, a man is thristy, he drinks water and 
be knows that the water has quenched his thrist. In this 
cognition, tt is not necessary to have externa! circumstances for deter¬ 
mining the validity of knowledge. Again, if we see light coming out 
from a closedxoom, and if we do not know from what source the light 
comes, whether it is from candle or an electric light, we have to open 
the door and see. In this case, the validity is determined by external 
circumstance. Therefore, in this situation it is parafo[i .* 

\ '■? RESULT OF PRAMAlVA 

Now the question has been asked : what is the result of the effect 
of pramarta. In the Pramayamimaihsa (1,1,34) it has been suggested 
that the aim of pramarta is to make the object clear. It is to illumine 
the object. Pramarta enables to comprehend the two objects of the 
nature of the object. We cannot get a correct nature of the object un¬ 
less we have the knowledge of the distinction between pramarta and 
apramaitta. The direct result of pramarta is to remove ignorance. This 
is the effect of all forms of prama^as. If we consider the effect of pra- 
mSna in various degrees, we find that in the case of kevafajnana it leads 
to happiness and bliss. With this knowledge, one gets full com¬ 
prehension, just as the rays of the sun’s light make everything clear. 
The omniscient person wards away ignorance and enjoys eternal 
bliss. He develops an attitude of non-detachmcnt for the things of 
the world. For those who have other forms knowledge except the 
kevalajhano they develop the capacity of comprehension and discrimi¬ 
nation. Similarly, they develop tendency towards good action and a 
disgust towards evil actions.* 

THE NUMBER OF PRAM A If AS 

In Indian philosophy, there is no agreement between the different 
schools of Indian thought on the qutstion of the number of pramanas. 
The Carvaka school maintains that sense-perception is the only valid 
source of knowledge {pramarta). Vaisefikas recognise pratyakja and 
anumana as pramarta. Sahkhya darsana mentions three pramanas ; 


1. Jaina Dariana—T>t. Mohanlal Mehta, p. 255-257, 

2. Nyayavatara 28. 
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pratyaksa, anumana and scibda. Nyaya darsana accepts four pram arias ; 
pratyaksa, anumam, upamana and fabda . Prabhakara school of Mlma- 
mta has given five promhpas : prayak^a, anumana, upamana, Sabda and 
arth&patti (implication). The Bhatta school of Mimarhsa gives six pra- 
manas by adding abhava or anupaJabdhi (cognition of absence). Buddh¬ 
ists have mentioned only two pramcnat: pratyaksa and anumana. 

In the J3ina epistemology, there are three different views regard¬ 
ing the number of pram anas. In the Amtyogadvara sutra four prama- 
(jas : pratyaksa, anumana, upamana and agama have been mentioned. 
Acarya Siddhasena Divakara mentions three pram anas : pratyakfa, 
anumana & agama. Umasvati in hi; Tattvarthasutra, Vadidevasuri in 
his Prcmdnanayatatlvaloka, and acarya Herr.acandra in the Pramhrya- 
mimadisa have recognised two pram anas ; pratyaksa and parch sa. 1 2 

The Buddhists have recognised pr;ayak$a and anumana.* The 
Jainns have mentioned that anumana is a form of par ok pramapa 
and there are agvna etc., many forms of par ok f a pram an The Jainas 
maintain that the Buddhist classification of pramana is not exhaustive, 
because it does not mention agama etc. as a pramarja. The contention 
of the Carvdka school that indriyapratyakpa is the only pramana is 
not correct because it ignores other forms of pratvakf a, which we can 
get without the help of the sense-organs directly by the soul. Our 
knowledge of the mental states of others on the basis of the 
observation of external behaviours cannot be considered to' be 
pratyakyajhina. It implies anumana. Similarly, without anumana it 
is difficult to get the knowledge of the relation of the cause and 
effect. We may state that without anumina it is difficult to establish 
one’s ova portion on the basis of the refutation of the opposite 
position and also to establish the truth for otherwise of the existence 
of the other world. 3 

The criterion of the validity of knowledge is that cognition 
should be valid and it must correspond to the facts. For all the 


1. (a) Pramdr.anayaiatlvdloka 2. 

(b) Pr am anamunamsd 1, 1,9 10, 

2. Nyaya':indu 3. 

3. Pramapimimamsa 1, 1, 11 . 
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forms of pramana, this is the primary criterion. The prama^as can 
be classified into pratyakfa and parokqa. The anumdna, upamdna 
and agama are considered to be paroksajndna. Anhapatti is the form 
of anwnana, abhava or anupalabdhi is a form of pratyakfa. The object 
has its nature of existence or non-existence. We can apprehend the 
existence and non-existence and both these states are directly apprehe- 
ded. Therefore, it is not necessary to enumerate abhava or anupala¬ 
bdhi as a separate pramana. For example, we perceive the absence of 
the book on the table, in this, we perceive the table and in perceiving 
the table without the book which was there in the past, we perceive 
the absence of the book. This is a form of perception. Therefore 
abhava cannot be different from pratyakfa. 

, i ~S THE CHARACTERISTICS OF PRATYAKFA 

The Jainas contend that clearness and distinctness ( vaiiadya ) as 
the charactetistie of Pratyakfa. 1 2 3 Siddhasena Divakara maintains that 
pratyakfa apprehends the meaning of the nature of the object directly 
wiihout the medium of any other form of source of knowledge. 51 This 
criterion can be understood when we know the distinction between 
pra'yakfa and parokfa. Akalanka in the Nyayaxiniscaya states that 
clearness and dhtinctess (spastijnin r) is a criterion of pratyakfa .* He 
has used the terms “sdkdra” and anjasi to explain the criteria of 
clcrnrss and distinctness for prayaksa. Jaina dariana does not accept 
sannikarfa as a cr terion as having been used in the Vaisrfikas and 
not do the Jainas accept “ kalpcmapoil’iaitva" as the criterion of 
pratyakfa. Vaisadya would mean that type of cognitijn which does 
not require any other form of cognition to make the meaning clear. 
Inthecasr. of anund’ia and other forms of parokfa jh ana there are 
intermediary cognition and media like lingjjndna (the knowledge of 
the middle term), vyjpti (universal concommhance of the middle 


1 (a) Pramanamimamsa 1, 1, 13. 

(b) Pramananayaialtvaloka 2 

(c) Parjksdmukha, 2, 3 

2 Ny ay aval &ra sloka 4, 

3 Nydyaviniicaya £loka 3. 
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major term) and smarapa (memory etc). This is the differenciating 
term and the characteristics of pratyakfa. Pratyaksa, therefore, 
cognises the object directly and fully without any other media. But 
while in the case of ammana, we proceed from previous knowledge to 
some other knowledge based on the previous knowledge. That know¬ 
ledge which is based on the previous knowledge,.is parokfajnana, it 
is not direct. 

TWO TYPES OF PRATYAKSA ■ * 

The Jainas have classified pratyakfa into (1) atmapratyakfa and 

(2) indriyanindriya pratyakfa. Atmapratyakfa is the knowledge that the 
soul gets directly without the help of sense-organs. The indriyanind- 
riya pra'yaksa is empirical knowledge which is obtained through the 
sense-organs through the mind or knowledge obtained through other 
sources like reason and testimony. 

Atmapratyakfa has been classified into two typeys : 1. Sakala 

pratyakfa which is kevalajH Via, 2. Vikalapratyakfa which is nokevala- 
jnVta. It is partial knowledge short of omniscience. Nokevata jnana 
is of two types : (1) avadhijnanci and (2) manahparyaya jnana. 

Indriya-anindriya pratyakfa has four stages {\Javagraha (2) lha, 

(3) avaya and (4) dhavana. Atmapratyakfa is the direct knowledge 
that the soul gets without the help of indriyas, the manas, and other 
pramayas. This is paramarthika pratyaksa or no-indriyapratyakfa. 
In the indriya pratyakfa one gets direct cognition through the medium 
of sense-organs and the manas, without the help of the middle 
term or the process of reasoning. 

Siddhasena Divakara 1 says that direct knowledge is that know¬ 
ledge which is obtained through the sense-organs without the medium 
of reasoning proceduce & the analysis of the meaning .In this analysis, 
he uses the word aparokfa and that is a significant word. Because 
Naiyyayikas consider pratyakfa jnana to be the knowledge which is 
obtained through the contact of sense-organs and the object. They do 
not use the word aparokfa because it would convey negative meaning 


I Ny ay avatar a 4. 
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for them. But the knowledge obtained through the contact of the 
sense-organs and the object is not knowledge that the roul or the cog- 
niser gets directly, it is. therefore, not pratyakfa. This contention of 
Siddhasena Divakara has the support in the Bhagavatp & Sthanahga * 
on the anlysis of pramaya. 

Acarya Hemacandra, Akalanka and Manikyanandi have elabora¬ 
ted the nature of pratyakfa They have used the word “ viiada" as a 
characteristic of knowledge, in place of “ aparokfa From the 
practical point of view the use of this terminology has been mentio¬ 
ned and has the support of Nandisiitra According to them prat yak fa 
has been distinguished into two types as mukhya and samvyuvahara. 
The mukhya pratyakfa is the knowledge that the soul get directly with¬ 
out the help of the sense-organs. The saihwavahara pratyaksa is that 
knowledge which one gets through the sense-organs and the manas. In 
this analysis of the sarh'vyavahara pratyakfa the words “ aparokfataya ’’ 
and ‘arthagraha/fa ” do not figure in as the criteria of pratyakfa. The¬ 
refore, the word vis ida has been used. 

The word visada is meant to clear the meaning of ihe cognition 
with reference to clarity and perceptual judgement. The meaning of 
the sathvyavahara pratyakfa and anwnana would be clear with the use 
of viiada. However, the word aparokfa is nearer to the concept of 
the Velan’ic anlaysis of prat yak $ and the word viiada has similarity 
with the description of the nature of pratyakfa, as given by the Bud¬ 
dhists. But considering the content of the meaning in the two 
verses there are some fundamental distinctions. The Vcdantins main¬ 
tain that pratyakfa jnana is possible through the medium of arttahka• 
rapa (inner sense-organs). The antahkaraijta takes the modfication of 
the object i.e., seen & is reflected through the intellect to the soul and 
that is a pratyakfa jfiana. But according to the Jainas, there is no other 
medium between the object and the cognition in the case of the pra- 
tyakfa jnina. To consider that oniofikarana is illumined by the iuddha- 
caitanya (pure consciousness) and also to maintain that anta{ikarana 
gets modified to the size of the object is not very adequate explantion. 


1 Bhagavati 4, 3. 

2. Sthanahga 5, 3. 

3. NandisQtra ?, 3. 
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It is, therefore, more appropriate to maintain that iuddhacaitanya 
directly cognises the object without the help of any modifications or 
reflections. 

According to the Buddhists pratyaksa is nirvikalpa jnana. It 
is indeterminate cognition. Bat Jainas maintain that nirvikalpaka 
bodha cognition {d.ir§ana) is not determinate cognition. Therefore, 
it is neither pratyaksa nor even praman'’, 1 

We have already seen that pratyaksa according to the Jainas 
have been distinguished from two points of view : (1) paramanhika 
{the ultimate point of view) and y yavaharika (phenomenal point of 
view).* In the paramarthika pralyakfa we have mentioned two types : 
sakala and vikala. And vyavaharika pratyaksa has been distingui¬ 
shed into four stages : avagraha, fha, avaya and dharana. 

PAROKSA ' - 

That knowledge which is yathartha (adequate) and yet which has 
the characteristic of being unclear and distinct is called parokja pram- 
Spa. s Parokja is opposite of pratyaksa. In this, there is the absence 
of clearness and distinctness (vaisadya and spastata). Parokfa is of 
five types (!) smarana-smrti (memory), (2) praiyabhijna (recognition) 
(3) tarka (logical discussion), (4) anumana (inference) and (5) agama 
(testimomy). 4 

Most of the Jaina logicians have made these five distinctions in 
the parokfa pramana. But Vadiraja in his commentary on NyayaviniS- 
caya called Pramana nirnaya, 5 that parokfa can be classified into two 
types t (i) anumana and (ii) agama. Anumana is of two types: 
(1) primary ( mukhya ) and (2) secondary {gaurta). Gaum anumana is 


1. Jaina Oariana ke Maulika Tattva (Hindi) Part I, 261—265 

2 Pramanana) ataltvaloka 7, 4 

3 (a) Pramapamimamsa 4, 2. 

(b) Pramapanayatattvaloka 1 

4 Pramapanayaiattvaloka 3, 2. 

5 Pramarianlrmya p. 331. 
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of three types (1) smarana (2) pratyabhijna and tarka. Smarapa is the 
cause of pratyabhijna and pratyabhijna is the caire of tarka. Hence 
the^e three are the instruments in the formation of anumana. There¬ 
fore he has considered these as gaupa. There is another reason menti¬ 
oned in the Nyayaviniscaya, in that work p-atyak$a, anumana and 
agama have been mentioned as pramanas, and other pram anas have 
been included as form of anumana. 

, v ' L > REFUTATION OF CARVAKA VIEW 
The Carvaka maintains that sense-percction is the only valid sou¬ 
rce of knowledge, there is no other pramarn. The criterion for deter¬ 
mining the pramapa suggested by Carvaka is avisathvada (non-contra¬ 
diction with fact). And the other pramapas except the indriya pratya- 
kfa are based or do not possess these characteristics, Anumana and 
other pramapas are based on probability. And there would be distin¬ 
ctions and differentiations -n the strength of probability on the basis 
of the time element and the element of form. In these cases, it would 
be difficult to find the characteristics of avinabhava and avyabhicara 
(unerring). For example, a sour and bitter fruit may be transformed 
into a sweet fruit through the passage of time and in a different 
place due to some material transformations also. Therefore, the in¬ 
ference regarding the fruit as bitter would not be adequate. Similarly, 
the case is with smarana and other pramanas. 

But this contention of the Carvaka is not satisfactory, because 
even to affirm the sweetness or otherwise of the fruit in the first instant 
would involve the process of inference and other forms of pramanas. 
Similarly, to make a distinction between pratyakya pramapa and other 
forms of pramanas as invalid source of knowledge on the basis of the 
criterion of avisathvada (non-contradiction) would involve the process 
of inferenre. Similarly, it is not possibl : to know the mind of the 
others without the help of the inference. Because through the indriyas 
we cannot know the mind of others. 

We can know the mental states of others by inference on the 
basis of the behaviour and their sppech. 1 The inference is based on 
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the universal relation between the middle term and the major term and 
the application of that universal relation to specific instance. If this 
application is inconsistent and incoherent, valid inference would not 
be possible. The Carvjka maintains that the other world is unreal. 
This conclusion of Carvaka is also based on inference. If we do not 
make use of the inference for getting knowledge, life would be difficult 
and knowledge impossible. It would be necessary to correlate the 
cause-effect relation for the sake of becoming valid conclusions in 
inference. Similarly, in practical life we have to depend on the testi¬ 
mony of others for the sake of knowledge. Otherwise the knowledge 
and the life would not be possible on surer foundation. Human know¬ 
ledge has no limits. Therefore, knowledge obtained through other- 
means than the direct cognition through sense-organs, like inference 
and testimony would not become inconsistent and invalid. 1 2 

MEMORY (SMRTI) 1 ' - 

The revival of the mental traces due to retertion could be mem¬ 
ory. 3 Memory depends on recollection of the ment3l states retained 
ia the mind of past experience. The recollection of the impressions 
received in the past is due to various causes, physical and the mental. 
The mental states of interest would be an important condition of 
memory. Jamas consider memory as a form of prajna. 

Other dar&anas in Indian philosophy do not give the status of 
prama a to memory. According to them memory cannot become a 
pramam because it has reference to the past events and the past events 
were perceived in t' e past and are no longer present the mind. At 
most, this is a form of revival of perceptual experience. But Jainas 
maintain that the correct knowledge of object with reference to the 
p 3 St, present or the future may be considered to be a pramarfi r. Mem¬ 
ory presents the valid cognition of the past event through recollection. 
Therefore, it is pramaija. Knowledge received through memory is 


1 (a) PramaQamtmamsa I, 2, 3 
(b) Partkfamukha 3, 3. 

2 Mabendra Kumar Iain, Jairta darfana , p. 294—295 
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consistent and has a reference to the past event. Because the criterion 
of pramaqa would be correctness ( yathanhata) and correspondence to 
the fact of life. 

The other Darfanas maintain that the past experience is no longer 
present and therefore how can it generate a valid cognition. The 
Jainas contend that the object is not the cause of cognition and cogni¬ 
tion is possible through its own conditions of cognition. Cognition 
has its own capacity of expressing itself and revealing the object, 
Similarly, the thing can become the object of cognition. The relation 
between the cognition and the object is not to be considered as a rela¬ 
tion between the effect and cause. The relation between the object 
and the cognition of the object can be expressed as the relation bet¬ 
ween the illumination and the illuminator. Therefore, the Jainas have 
rightly contended srttrti (memory) as a pramana. If we do not accept 
smrti as a pramapa, then anumana cannot be considered as a pramana. 
Because anumana depends on the lifiga (middle term) which is not 
based on pratyaksa. Similarly, the cognition of the major term is 
not possible without the memory of the universal relation of the major 
term and the middle term. M.vtury, therefore, is an essential condition 
of inference. 

* S PRATYABHUflA (RECOGNITION) 

Pratyabhijndna is the valid cognition that we get through (he 
synthesis of pratyaksa and s mar ana (memory). 1 In this, we say this 
is Devadatta. We recognise that the cow at home is the animal that 
we see. We also say that the bufallo is different from the 
cow. These statements are expressions of recognition. The 
process of cognition in this would be, we see Devadatta, we 
recollect that we have seen him in the past and we recognise 
that Devadatta that we see, is the same Devadatta that we have 
seen earlier. We see an animal in the forest called gamya. We 
remember the cow at home which is similar to this animal and 
we say, we recognise that this animal is like the cow at home. This 


1 (a) Parlkfamukha 3, 5. 
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is called sadr&a pratyabhijfiana as it is based on similarity. But we 
can recognise the distinction between the buflalow and the cow. It 
would be recognition based on the point of dissimilarity. Therefore, 
it is “vaisadrSa pratyabhijnana’’. Pratyabhijftana is recognition arrived 
at through the process of perceptional memory. Similarly, all rela¬ 
tional cognition like the statements *. this is near, this is far, he is 
taller, and the elderer etc,, are all forms of recognition. 

The Buddhists maintain that nothing is permanent in the world. 
Everything is fleeting. Therefore, nothing continues to remain 
from the past. Pratyabhijnana cannot be considered as a pramapa. 
Because, itissaidtobe cognition which proceeds from the past to 
the present. But as a thing is not possible and there is no conti¬ 
nuity of thing, there cannot be a cognition of the past in the present. 
The past cognition has been destroyed. The present cognition has 
no reference to the past. Therefore, recognition cannot present the 
past cognition into the present. Pratyabhij%ana would include two 
cognitions.' One refers to “that which was experienced in the past”, & 
the other cognition refers “this which is actually experienced now”. 
These two cannot become one cognition. Therefore, the Buddhists 
do not consider reegonition as a pramaija. The other systems of 
Indian philosophy like Nyaya, Vai&epka and Mimarhsakas, say that 
pratyabhifimnci is a valid cognition, but it is a form of perception 
and it can be included in the pratvakfa. But the Jainas contend that 
the Buddhist view of pratyabhijhdna as two separate cognitions and 
therefore not a pramapa and the view of other systems of philoso¬ 
phy making pratyabhijnana as a from of perception are both inade¬ 
quate. Pratyakfa has a reference to cognition of the present. Mem¬ 
ory refers to the cognition of the past event, but pratyabhijnana gives 
a synthesis of the cognition of the present with the recollection of 
the past incident. Therefore, it is a pramana and is a valid source 
of knowledge. It is a parokfa pramapa. 

TARKA (HYPOTHETICAL REASONING) 

Tarka is hypothetical reasoning. It is conditioned reasoning. 1 


J. Pramapamimathia 1, 2. 
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It is also called Qha. It has also been referred to as cintd in the Jaina 
iastras. It is inference based on the previous condition. It has two 
constituted conditional propositions as the major premise. It can 
be stated as “if‘a’ is ‘b’ then V is ‘d’, and because ‘a’ is ‘b y therefore 
*c* is *d’.” For instance, if there is fire, there is smoke and if there is 
no fire there is no smoke, 

Vyapti is the universal relation between the middle term and 
the major term. Tarka is inference based on the positive and negative 
conditions of the universality of relation between the middle terra 
and the major term. 

Generally all schools of Indian philosophy have accepted tarka 
as a prantarta. The Naiyayikas maintain that tarka is a from of 
inference and not an independent pramatta. It is an auxiliary 
pramatta and is based on conditioned relation between the antecedent 
and the pramaria. The knowledge that we get through tarka streng¬ 
thens the validity of knowledge. Pramatta is valid cognition and 
tarka strengthens and supports this cognition by hypothetical reaso- 
ing. Therefore, the Naiyayikas has considered tarka as secondary 
pramaria. Logicians like Udayana and Vardharaana have consid¬ 
ered that tarka has function of supporting the valid conclusion by 
presenting the universality of condition. Knowledge of vyapti is 
strengthened by tarka. But the Nyaya does not accept tarka as an 
independent pramarta. The Buddhists have accepted that tarka is 
useful in the establishment or vyapti , but still they do not give the 
tarka the status of a pramaria. But Jainas have recognised it as a 
parokfa pramaria. According to the Jainas the knowledge of vyapti 
in its positive and negative aspect is possible through tarka. 

Anumana (inference) cannot take the place of tarka , because it 
is based on tarka. The knowledge of vyapti is possible through tarka 
and inference is based on knowlege of vyapti. Therefore, anum&na 
is possible because of tarka. And anumana cannot take place of 
the tarka. The two are different pramapas. 

v *--> ANUMANA (INFERENC E) 

Anumana is knowledge which is arrived at through the means 
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of other knowledge. 1 It is possible through the middle term and 
therefore it is said that anumana is possible through lihgaLihga 
is the middle term which connects the major and minor terras. Just 
as we can infer the existence of fire through the perception of smoke. 
Smoke is the lihga. It is the means through which inference is poss¬ 
ible. Fire is the mijor term about which we infer. It is called 
Sadhya or lihgi. Dhumu (smoke) is the attribute of fire. Without fire 
the existence of smoke is not possible. Therefore, the relation bet¬ 
ween fire and smoke is of avinabhavi (universal positive relation). 
The absence of fire will also be the absence of smoke. The relation 
is also universal considered form the negative sense. But the con¬ 
verse is not true. By the absence of smoke we cannot infer the 
absence of fire, because there may be fire without smoke, but there 
cannot be smoke without fire. 

The relation between the major term and the middle term will 
have to be universal, both positively and negatively. In the sense 
that the presence of the middle term will bring the presence of the 
major term. And the absence of the middle term will bring the 
absence of the major term. This type of relation is the basis of valid 
inference. AkalaAka terms this relation as “ sadhyavinabhavabhinibodh - 
aikalakfana"- This type of relation is also called anyathanupapatti, 
as it presents the universality of relation of the negative sense. 
Sadhana or lihga is called hetu. 

All the systems of Indian philosophy, except the Carvaka , accept 
anumana as a pramana. Carvaka dar§ana does not give anumana 
the status of pramana, because it is based on vyapti. And vyapti can¬ 
not be grasped by direct perception through perception. The Carvaka 
does not accept the phenomenon of extra-sense-perception or know¬ 
ledge obtained not through the sense-organs, but through other 
means. The other systems of philosophy have distinguished it into 


t (a) Pramdnamjmarhia 1, 2, 7, 
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two types : (I) Svarthanumana (inference for oneself) and (2) Pararth- 
anumana (inference for the sake of others). 

^ SVARTHANUMANA (INFERENCE FOR ONESELF) 

Svarthanumana is inference for oneself in which we get valid 
inference on the basis of the vyapti. But this is not expressed in the 
verbal proposition. It is meant for oneself and the moment it is 
expressed in the form of proposition it becomes pararthanumana. 
The universal relation may refer to co-existence of succession. For 
instance, in the case of the invariable coneommittance of mortality, 
and man, there is the universality of co-existence. But in the case 
of the presence of clouds and the consequent Tain there would be 
succession. 

SADHANA 

In the Pramanamimathsa, acarya Hemacandra mentions five 
forms of sadhana ; (1) Svabhava, (2) karatia, (3) karya, (4) ekariha- 
samavayl and (5) virodhi. 1 Svabhava sadhana is the essential charac¬ 
teristics of the object. As for instance, heat is the characteristic of 
the fire. Sabda (sound) is non-eternal because it is not the cause 
( karana), it is the effect (karya). When we see the collection of 
dark clouds in the sky, we infer the possiblity of rain and in this, 
the relation is between cause and effect (karana-karya). In the infer¬ 
ence between cause and effect there must be necessary relation bet¬ 
ween cause and effect and not the contingent relation. Moreover, 
the absence of that cause should bring the absence of the effect. The 
inference from effect to cause is the type of inference in which we 
proceed from effect to the cause of that event. For instance, we sec 
the open space outside wet, when we get up early in the morning, 
then we infer that it must have rained. In this, we proceed from 
effect to the cause. 

In some cases it is possible to have a conjunction of effect as in 
the case of juice of many fruits. To infer the nature of the juice from 
the fruit is the inference from cause to effect. But to infer from the 
juice, the nature of the fruit would be from effect to cause.' This 


I Pramanamimarhsa 1 j 2, 12 
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type of inference, is called ekarthasamavnyi inference, because there 
is the co-existence of the cause and the effect or the attribute and 
the object. 

Inference from the negative relation of universality would be 
virodhi sadhana. For instance, fire and cold are contrary to each 
other. If one exists, the other cannot exist. In the presence of the 
fire, there would be no cold. But a small portion of fire cannot - 
remove cold, therefore the relation between the cause and the effect 
or the attribute and the object of attribute has to be adeqdate 
(samyak). 

PARARTHANUMANA (INFERENCE FOR OTHERS) J / 

Pararthanumana is inference meant for others. It is communi¬ 
cated for the sake of others. 1 2 Svarthanumana is meant for self-expre¬ 
ssion. In the case of pararthanumana, a person communicates his 
reasoning or the methods of reasoning for the sake of coming to the 
conclusion to other person who does not know. Tt is communicated 
through the propositional form (avayava). This knowledge and 
inference is not meant for one who already knows and has the 
knowledge of the methodology or reasoning. 

in pararthanumana knowledge is obtained by the self (svayam- 
jnanatmaka), and while it is communicated to others through the 
medium of communication in propositional forms.* 

The conceptional content of pararthanumana has to be commu¬ 
nicated in the propositional form for the sake of giving knowledge to 
others. This type of communication in pararthanumana may be 
considered in two forms 1 (1) affirmative and (2) negative. Both of 
them are based on the universal relation between the sadhya and 
sadhana. In the affirmative form of communication, the universal 
relation of the presence of the effect or the thing having attribute. For 
instance, the presence of smoke on the hill entails the inference of tne 
presence of fire. The negative form of communication of universality 
of relation, gives the relation between the cause and the effect and the 


1 Pramatfamjmdthsa 2, 1, 1 

2 Pramananayatattvaloka 3, 23 
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thing and its attributes in a negative way. The absence of the cause 
will entail the absence of the effect. Similarly, the absence of the 
essential attribute will entail the absence of the thing. The absence 
of fire on the hill will entalil the inference of the absence of smoke. 

AVAYAVA (CONSTITUENT PROPOSITION OF INFERENCE) 

Pararihanumana has to be communicated in propositional forms 
for the sake of giving knowledge to others. The question arises 
regarding the number of constitutent propositions forming pararthfa 
numana . Logicians are not agreed on this point. Sdhkhya philosophers 
say that there are three constituent propositions (avayava) : (1) pakfa , 

(2) hetu and (3) udaharana. Mtmafhsakas mention four constituent 
propositions; (l) pak§a, (2) hetu, (3) udaharana and (4) upanaya. The 
Nyaya mentions five constituent propositions like t (l) pak$a, (2) hetu 

(3) udaharana (4) upanaya and (3) nigamana . 

We have already discussed about the number of constituent 
propositions that the Jainas present. Generally for an intelligent man, 
two propositions mentioning the major term and middle term in one 
proposition and the second, the minor premise are sufficient for infer¬ 
ring the conclusion. But to men of dull intellect, ten propositions 
would be required for explaining the process of inference. Generally 
five constitutent propostions are accepted. 

PRATUSiA 

V 

Pratijha is the first proposition. It expresses the statement 
regarding the major term. It is the statement of what is to be 
proved. 1 2 For instance, we state there is fire on the hill. 

HETU 

%' 

Hetu is the statement of reason which mentions the presence of 
the middle term. 3 It states—because there is smoke, the presence of 
the smoke is a symptom for the presence of the fire, although we 
c-m say the presence of the smoke does not entail the pesence of 
fire. 


1 pramatfamjma/hsd 2, 1, II 

2 Ibid 2, 1,12 
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UDAHARAtfA ' ' • 

Udaharana is the statement of the major premise containing the 
universal relation between the major and middle term. And also 
the examples. In the Aristotelian tense it is a major premise, which 
examples the universal proposition and in which there is the universal 
relation between the major and the middle term. But in the udahar¬ 
ana, there is also the example. For instance, the statement would be 
“where there is smoke there is fire as for example in the kitchen,” 
Udaharana is, therefore, a combination of the deductive and inductive 
process. While ‘Aristotelian major premise impurely deductive and 
formal, 1 2 3 

VPANAYA 

Upanaya is the application of the universal proposition to a 
particular situation. It expresses the middle and minor term and says 
that this particular situation falls under the category of the major 
premise.* For example, there is smoke in this hill, this is the applica¬ 
tion of a particular situation to the general proposition. 

NIG AM AN A ' 

Nigamana refers to the conclusion which we arrive at finally on 
the basis of the combination of minor and major premises. It is the 
result of the application of the vydpti and pak$a dharmata. It is the 
restatement in a final form what was intended to be proved in the 
pratijna For example, we say therefore there is fire on the hill. 
The inference based on five constituent propositions may be summar¬ 
ised as follows ; 

(1) Pratijfta —there is fire on the hill, 

(2) Hetu —because there is smoke* 

(3) Udahara$a —where there is smoke there is fire, for example, 
in the kitchen. 

(4) Upanaya —this hill has smoke. 


1 Pramajyamimaihsa 2, 1, 13 

2 Pramapanayatattvaloka 3, 49, 50 

3 Ibid 3,51,52 
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(5) Nigamana— therefore this hill has fire. 

This form of inference is based on the universality or relation 
between the middle term and the major term in the positive sense of 
the existence of the relation. Therefore, it is called sadharapa drfta- 
nta, which shows the universal relation in the absence as in the case 
of the absence of fire in the water. 

x \ . ■ i AGAMA 

Agama is testimony. It is the acceptance of the truthful state¬ 
ments of worthy man. 1 It is the aptavacana. Aptapuruqa is the man 
of authority. He is the expert in the subject and he knows how to 
present his knowledge in a subject in a proper form. He is free from 
hatred and attachment. He is objective in his approach and has no 
prejudices or bias. He is not afflicted by mithyatva. From the 
practical point of view statement of such an aptapurufa is important. 
In the pararthanumana aptatva is not necessary while in the agama 
it would be necessary. The statements of an aptapuru$a (the authority) 
are valid for all the time—past, present and the future. Tirthahkaras 
are considered to be the aptapuru$a par-excellence. We have already 
discussed about the agama as a pramdpa in the earlier chapter. 

□ 


l Framaqanayatattvaloka 4,1 
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DOCTRINE OF KARMA 





KARMAVADA : 
A Synopsis 


THE IMPORTANCE OF KARMA THEORY 

The doctrine of karma is the most important doctrine in Indian 
thought, All the systems of Indian philosophy, except the Carvaka 
accept the doctrine of karma. Karma is the basic pre-supposition of 
Indian throught. In this world, there is evident inequality in the 
status and the experiences of individual men. Some are happy while 
others are miserable. Very often the virtuous lead miserable life. 
Bad men are happy. Several attempts have been made in the differ, 
eat philosophies of the world to find out an adequate solution to the 
problems of inequality in life. The Indian philosophers presented 
the theory of karma as a possible solution to the inequality in life. 
The Jainas have given a systematic study of karma theory based on 
rational considerations. They have infact built a science of karma 
theory. In the literature dealing with the theory of karma, we find 
that Jainas have made a substantial contributions to the literature of 
the karma theory. They are called as karma sasiras or karma granthas. 
In addition to the specific writings on karma theory, we find abund¬ 
ant material scattered in various philosophical literauture both agamic 
and nomagamic on the doctrine of karma. 

LITREATURE ON KARMA THEORY . 

Jaina Literature on karma theory; is very vast & thought-provo¬ 
king. If we study ihe Jaina literature on this subject, we can make 
three divisions of the karma literature 5 (J) purvatmaka karma iastras, 
originating from the sources of the purvas. (2) Purvoddhrta karma 
iSstra which is based on purvas and elaborated on the basis of the 
doctrines given in the purvas. (3) Prakarat}ika karma idstra, it is an 
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elaborate discussion about the development of the theory of karma as 
discussed in karma literature. 

If we study the Jaina cannonical literature, we find that 8th 

purva out of the 14 piirvas relate to the discussion about the theory of 

karma and it is called Karma Pravada. Similarly, a part of the 

second purva is also called Karma Prabhrta. A part of the fifth 

pQrva is called Kafdya Prabhrta. There is a discussion on the karma 

theory in these works. The karma theory is elaborated in the piirv- 

oddhrta literature coming after the purvas and based upon original 

discussion in the purvas. The nature of the development cannot be 

easily explained as much of the piirva literature is lost,according to 

both the traditions of the Jainas. Though some purvoddhrta karma 

iastras are available to us but there are slight variations in the 

presentation of the theory of karma in the two traditions. Diga- 

mbara tradition gives importance to §atkhandagama and Kafdyapra- 

bhrta as the two important works dealing with karma theory. In 
* f 
the Svetambara tradition we have Karma Prakrti, Karma Sataka, 

PaHca safigraha and Saptatikd. These are the purvoddhrta granthas. 

In the prakarapika karma iastras, we have numerous works and 
they are based on the purvoddhrta karma literature. 

This form of literature was given during the periods from 
Vikrarra 8th century to the 16lh or 17th century. Later litereature 
of the karma literature is the elaboration of the karma theory. 

From the point of language in which the karma theory has been 
presented we find there is abundant literature in prakrt safhskrt and 
regional languages. Purvdtcmaka and purvoddhrta literature is to be 
mainly found in Prak rt language. The prdkarapika karma literature 
is also to be found in Prakrt literature along with its commentaries. 
Later writings on karma theories are generally in Saihskrt. There 
is a good deal of literature on the karma theory in the regional 
languages like—Kannada, Hindi and Gujarati. Works in Kannada 
and Hindi mainly belong to the Digambara tradition and works in 
Gujarati refer to Svetambara tradition. On the whole, the literature 
on karma theory is very vast and wc may estimate that the Digambara 
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writing constitute about 5 lakhs of ilokas and Svetambara literature 
comes to about two lakhs of ilokas. 

In the Svetambara tradition, the earliest independent work on 
the karma theory is the Karma Prakrti of Sivasarma Suri. It has 
475 gathas. Aearya has discussed in his work the eight processes of 
the karmic mechanism like bandh-makarapa, sahkramanakarapa, 
udvartanakarana, apavartanakarapa, udirap akarapa, upaiamnakarapa, 
nidhattikarana and nikacanakarana. 

There is also a description of the concepts of udaya and 
satta of karmic matter. There is a commentary (Carpi) on this 
book. There are other commentaries ( tjka ) written on this work 
Icaryas like Malayagiri and Ya^ovijaya. They are in sathskrt. 
Aearya SivaSarraa has also written a sataka on karma theory and 
Malayagiri has written a commentary on this, Candrarsi Maha- 
ttara, a disciple of Parsvarsi has written pancasahgraha and svopajna- 
vrtti on the karma theory. There is also a Digambara work 
called Prdkrt Paficasaftgraha which is earlier than this work. It 
appears 'that the Digambara work was not found to be consistent 
with the agamic version. Therefore, Candrarsi Mahattara wrote 
this (new) Paneasangraha. Aclrya Malayagiri has written a 
saihskjrt commentary on this. There are other works like Karma- 
vipaka, Karma-stava, Bandba-svamitva, Saptatika and Sataka . There 
are svopajftabhd^yas also on these works, Devendrasuri has written 
five works on karmi theory based on the early works on this subject. 
In this way, we find there is abundant literature in the Jaina Sastras 
on the theories of karma. 

KARMA THEORY AND THE OTHER DOCTRINES 

Before we study the nature of the theory of karma, it would be 
necessary to examine the other theories which attempt to explain the 
inevitable equality among man. Several theories have been presented. 
We mention a few of them like Kaiavada, Svahhavavada, Niyativada 
Yadrchhavada, Bhutavadc , Purufavada, Daivavada, & Purufdrthavada. 1 


1 Svetaivataropanijad 1, 2 
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There is a brief discussion about these theories in the works menti¬ 
oned below. 1 2 3 4 5 

KALAVlDA (THEORY OF TIME) 

According to the theory of Kahvada the various states of exist¬ 
ence and happiness and misery of individual beings are determined by 
kala. Kala is the determining principle which creates and destroys. It 
determines the good and bad of actions. In the Atharvaveda ,* there 
is an independent siikta for describing the importance of kah (time). 
Kola has created the earth ( prthv \), it is the basis of the sun and the 
heat of the sun. All the beings of the world depend on kala. The 
eyes perceive things due to kah- Kata is the Tfvara. It is the lord 
of Prajapati. Kala is the first of the gods. There is nothing more 
powerful than kata. In this sukta, kah has been described as the 
first cause of the universe. 

In the Mahabharata, there is the description of the importance 
of the kah as a first cause of the universe and is the basis of life and 
death and happiness and misery of all beings, let alone the human 
beings.* 

In the Scistravarta-samuccaya, it has been stated that time deter¬ 
mines everything, living being entering into the womb of the mother, 
the childhood and all other incidents connected with life and experi¬ 
ence, are determined by time. Kala is the destroyer of everyone. Kala 
is awake when everyone is asleep. It is not possible to transgress the 
limits of kala and it is not possible to have any events or experiences 
in the absence ot kah A The concept of 'Time' is so important in 
philosophy that the Naiyayikas gave time very important status 
equal to the creation of the universe. 6 


1 (a) See Atmamimarhsa p. 86-94—Pt. Dalsukh Malva^ia. 

(b) Jama Sihitya ka Brhad Itihas , part 4, p. 8 

(c) Jaina Dharma aur Dari ma, p. 416-424 Dr. MohanlH Mehta 

2 Atharvaveda 19, 53—54 

3 Mahabharata, Santlparva 25, 28, 32 etc 

4 Stastravartasamuccaya 165-168 

5 Nyayasiddhanta muktavail 45 
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SVABHAVAVADA (THEORY OF NATURE) 

-According to this theory, everything takes place according to 
its nature. Nothing happens contrary to its nature. §vetaSvatara 
upanifad mentions svabhdvavada. 1 2 3 The BhagavadgVta * and Mahabhd- 
rata have given a description of svabhdvavadaA In the Buddhacarita, 
we get the description of svabhavavada and it has been stated that 
according to this theory, the pointedness of the thorns 
and the variety in the birds and animais is due to the very nature of 
these things. Svabhavavada does not recognise the will or efforts of 
the individual. 4 5 Acarya Haribhadra in his Slastravartasamuccaya , 
says that according to svabhavavada the events and experiences are 
determined by the very nature of the objects. For example, the various 
stages of life like the childhood and oidage are determined by the 
nature of the individual. There is no external force. Svabhava plays 
an important part in the life incident and experiences of individual 
b:ings. [o fact, even pulses and rice can be cooked due to their very 
nature.® For every action, the nature of the event or the object 
is the determining factor. This theory of svabhavavada does not reco¬ 
gnise the creator or the controller of the universe except the very nat¬ 
ure of the objects and even ts. 

Niyati-vada (Theory of necessity—A fecessarianism) 

According to this theory, everything happens out of necessity. 
What is to happen must happen, there is no chage in that. Every¬ 
thing is determined and there is nothing left to chance. Freedom of 
will has no place in the niyativada. The western philosopher Spinoza 
says that it is due to igonorancc that we say that we are free and that 
freedom of the will is an impotrant factor. Whatever happens, must 
happen. We cannot change the past because ithe past has already 
gone, We do not know the future and it is not desirable to swing 


1 Svetaivatara 1, 2 

2 Bhagavadgjta 5, 14 

3 Mahabharata Santlparva 25, 16 

4 Buddhacarita 52 

5 S>(jstravQTtcisamuccaya 169-172 
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from hopes and fears. Yesterday is dead and tomorrow is unborn. 
Everything is determined. It is therefore not proper to blame anyone 
for the failure nor to offer praises for the success. 

The first mention of the niyativada is to be found in the §vetab 
vatara upani$ad. But the Buddhist tripitakas and the Jaina agamas 
have given exhaustive discussion about this theory of niyativada. In 
the Dlghanikaya Samahnaph ila sutta, there is a description of niyati- 
vada as given by Mankhali Golalaka. According to Maftkhali Go$- 
alaka the evil that living beings do, has no other reason except its 
very necessity. Similarly, the good is necessary and has no other 
external reasons. We cannot say that we change our destiny and 
that by our efforts we can build up our personality. The beings in 
this world experience the pain and sufferings through six types of 
resistance. Having gone through the 84 lakhs of mahakalpa and 
the wheel of life, the wise and ignorant are like to become free from 
misery. 1 2 3 4 5 

In the Jaina agamic literature also, we get beautiful description 
of niyativada and akriyavada. Sstrakrtafiga, * Vydkhyaprajhapt i* and 
Updsakadaiafiga* have given adequate description of niyativada. In 
the Buddhist literature, it has been suggested that Pakudha KatySyana, 
and Parana K. asyapa advocated niyativada. 6 There is not much of a 
difference between niyativada and akriyavada. They agree in their 
fundamental principles. But later the disciples of Parana Kalya pa 
joined the fold of the disciples of ajivikas .* 

Xcarya Haribhadra while describing the nature of the niyativada 
states that everything is determined by the origination of a thing in a 
particular way, the states of a thing and its destruction are all deter- 


1 (a) Dlghanikaya santaUftaphala sutta 

(b) Buddhacarita, p. 171—Dharraananda Kaulambl 

2 Sutrakrtahga 2, 1 j 12; 2, 6 

3 VyakhyaprajJiapti , lataka 15 

4 UpasakadaSahga, adhyayana 6-7 

5 Dlghanikaya—samaJSRphala sutta 

6 Buddhacarita p. 179—DharmSnanda Kau|imbi 
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mined. Under these circumstances, it is difficult to refute its 
theory because refutation would be a form of nlyati according to them. 
Necessity devours everything, 1 

YADRCHHAVADA (ACCIDENTALISM) v ' 

According to Yadrchhavada , whatever happens, happens accid¬ 
entally without any reason, Thite is neither the cause nor reason 
fat happening of the event. Therefore, it is not necessary to explain 
the causal relation between the different things, Yadrchha means 
accident and without any reason. 2 3 4 According to the Naiyayikas, 
Ya.irchhasada refers to animittavada and according to this theory, no 
explanation can be given for any phenomenon.® 

We can find the mention of ytdrchhavada in the £veta&vatara 
upanifad,* §dntiparva of Ma'iabhdrata 5 6 7 and Nyayasiitrcfi We can, 
therefore, say that the yadrchhav ida is a very ancient theory. It has 
been referred to by various names like akasmdtvada , anintittavada, 
akarapavada, ahetuvdii an! y tdrchhdvdia. In this theory, there is 
no relation between the cause and the effect, the reasons and ground 
of the reasons. 

Some philosophers identify svabhavavada with yadrchhavada 
but it would be apt to say that there are some differences in the sense 
that svabhavavada makes svabhava (nature), the cause of the event. But. 
yadrchhavada altogether denies the causal relation. 1 

BHOTAVADA (THEORY OF ELEMENTS) : j 
The Bhutavada maintains that everything in the universe is due 
to primary elements like earth, water, fire and air. Material and 
mental phenomena are due to these four elements. There is nothing 


1 Sastravarldsamuccaya 174 

2 Nydyabhdfya 3, 2, 3 

3 NyayasQtra 4, 1, 22 

4 Svetasvatara upanifad i, 2 

5 Mahabharata Santiparva 33, 33 

6 NydyasOtra 4, 1, 22 

7 Nydyabhcfya —Translated by PhapibhSsapa 4. 1, 24 
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outside these elements. Those philosophers who advocate the theory 
of atman are doing nothing, but expressing the materialistic approach 
of the atman in the sense that the atman is the product of the elements. 
There is no atman which is different from this element. There is 
nothing like a spiritual substance, the body is found due to the com¬ 
bination of the elements and when the body is destroyed the elements 
are separated and there is no trace of the atman at all. 

Just as the assembly of small parts of a machine, make a 
machine running in order. So also the organism disintegrates if the 
limbs are destroyed. Similarly, by mixing beatle nut, beatle leaves and 
lime we get red colour. So also the combination of different forms 
of the four element gives rise to consciousness. 1 Consciousness is a 
by-product of the metabolic changes in the organism, if the body is 
destroyed, consciousness is also destroyed. In the Sotrakrtahga, there 
is the mention of tatjfva~tatsariravada and pahcabhQtavada. It has 
been suggested that body and mind are not separated. This theory 
is also called anatmavada or nastikavada, because it denies the 
consciousness of mind or God, The theroy of pancabhmavada 
says that jiv.t is the product of the combination of the five bhjjtas 
(elements) prthvt (earth), ja!a (water), agni (fire), vayu (air) and 
akaia (space). There is a difference between tatjfva and tatiarlra- 
vada and pancabhQtavada in that the former maintains that the 
soul and body are identical while the later maintains that soul 
and consciousess'are products of the combination of the five bhQtas. 
When the body is destroyed, the soul is also destroyed. 

According to the theory of elements,whatever is amenable to sense 
is alone real. Whatever is not verifiable to sense-experience, is not 
real. In this sense, the other world, heaven and hell, the soul and 
god are unreal. Pratyakja is the only pram arm. The functioaae 
utility is the only criterion or activity of reality. It is in this sensl 
materialistic and pragmatic in its approach. The Darwinian theory 
of evolution is an expression of this Bhautikavada. It advocates the 
possibility of the development of the mind through the evolution from 


1 Sarva Darfarta Sabgraha, parichheda 1 
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matter, In this sense, consciousness is a form of matter and evolute 
of matter. 

PURU$AVADA (THE THEORY OF CREATOR) 

According to this theory, fsvara is the creator, sustainer and 
the destroyer of the universe. Tfvara is the person who is responsible 
for the origination, protection and the destruction of the universe. 
The intelligence and the power of Tivara remain intact even at the 
time of pralaya (dissolution) of the universe. Purufavada is, therefore, 
theistic in approach. 1 2 

Purujavada can be distinguished into two forms, as brahmavada 
and Tivaravada which is theistic. 

Brah mavada maintains that just as the spider is the efficient 
cause of the web, and the banyan tree is the cause of the nume¬ 
rous roots branching dowivirds, so also purusabrahma is the 
efficient cause of the entire universe, in its creation, maintenance and 
destruction. Brahman is, therefore, the basic principle of the universe. 
It is the upcidana karana, in a sense, the primary or the material cause. 

Tivaravadins mainta.n that matter and spirit are primordial and 
original substances. The interaction between matter and space and 
their association is due to Tivara. In this sense, TSvara is the effic¬ 
ient cause, of the creation, sustenance and the destruction of the univ¬ 
erse. Without Tfvara, nothing is possible and nothing moves. He is 
the controller of the universe and he determines the nature of things 
and the movement of things. 

DAIVAVKOA (THEORY OF FATE) 

Daivavada emphasises the predominance of fate which is the 
determining factor in the activity of man. Everything is predeter¬ 
mined by fate or destiny. The moving finger writes and have written, 
moves on, not a word can be changed of it. We are children of fate. 
Man is a slave of fate. We haye to suffer the onslaughts of destiny 
and experience the fruits of karma. Destiny shapes our end and we 
have to experience the karma determined by fate.* There is a distin- 


1 Prameyakamalamartapda, p. 55 

2 Atmomimarhsa, kariki 89-91 
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ction between daivavada and niyativada although they appear to be 
identical, Daivavada accepts the authority of karma as a deter¬ 
mining factor in the prevalent inequality of status. But in the nlyati- 
vada, fatalism and determinism are absolute and unexplainable and 
inexplicable. 

PURU§ARTHAVADA (THEORY OF SELF EFFORT) 

According to the theory of self effort, individual jiva is 
responsible for shaping its own destiny. There is nothing as fate or 
destiny which is supreme. Men are masters of their own destinies. 
Self effort is the main cause of the success of our work or the failure, 
as it may be. The principle of freedom of the will is the basis of 
this theory. 

THE JAINA VIEW 

The Jaina view of karma presents a synthesis of determinism and 
free will, of kala, niyati, puru</arth ivada etc. The Jainas maintain that 
the thing of this world and the activities are complex and as they are 
complex and wefcannot explain the causes of the things and acti¬ 
vities with reference to one or the other cause like ; kala, niyati, 
svabhava and purufartha. We have to find out the causes and the 
predominance of one or the other in the complexity of things, it is 
necessary to introspect and find out the causes of happiness and 
misery within oneself. Acarya Siddhasena Divakara says, that it is 
not proper to give importance to one of the five causes like kala, 
svabhava, niyati, karma and purufartha and to involve the other, A 
phenomenon or an event is complex and all the cause may operate in 
various degree. 1 2 Acarya Haribhadra also has supported this view, * 
We have to take a synoptic view of things and look at these problems 
from the point of view of anekanta (manysided approach), Acarya 
Samantabhadra says that we have to seek the causes for the effect 
born without any individual efforts in fate or destiny. But self 
effort and conscious effort make towards attaining a goal makes us 
give importance to purufa for understanding the result in activities. 


1 Sanmatiprakarapa 3, 53 

2 Sastravartasamuccaya 191-192 
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la some cases daiva (destiny) plays an important part and in some 
other way purufartha also plays an equally imporant role. 1 We have 
to consider the purufartha and daiva as playing their dual roles in the 
explanation of things. The Jainas do not accept the predo¬ 
minance of T&vara for explaining the living and the non-living subs¬ 
tances of the universe. It would be fruit-less to believe that Tivara or 
Brahman is the primary cause of the origination, maintenance and 
destruction of the universe. Karma is an important factor which 
crnnot be ignored in explaining the inequality of the beings of the 
universe. Similarly, it would not be an adequate explanation to 
maintain the cause of the phenomena of the universe and also the 
states of the jtvas, is to be found in some material source like the 
elements or the matter. It is necessary to posit a non-material subs¬ 
tance like the pure consciousness for explaining the activities of the 
living beings. It is not possible to accept that a material substance 
becomes a cause of the immaterial or the mental. If that were to be 
soul, the very causal principle wi!2 have to be given out. Therefore, 
it is necessary to postulate the reality of the material and the imma¬ 
terial principle like matter and spirit for explaining the phenomena 
of the universe and giving an adequate explanation of the fruits of 
the karma 

KARMAVADA (a HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE) 

The study of karmavada in the historical perspective would 
require us to look at the theory and its development from the Vedic 
times & onwards. The Vedas are the earliest records of the world. The 
question arises : Whether the Vedic seers were aware of the karma 
theory or not ? This has raised a controversy. There are two views 
on this subject. 

The first view maintains that the Vedic seers were not aware 
of the karma theory. According to this view, there is no mention 
of the karma theory, in the Vedic literature, Vedic philosophers expla¬ 
ined, the variety and the unique value is the state of individual being 
with reference to external reality. Some said that the elements are 


1 Aptamtmaihsd 88-91 
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the root causes of the diversity in the world. Some others maintain, 
that Prajapati Brahman is the ultimate source of this variety in this 
world. In this way, the cause has been referred as some divine destiny 
and we find the development of (he thought in the pgveda has been 
from polytheism, mono-theism and monism. But all of them looked 
outward to seek the causes of the complexity in the universe. Many 
gods like Mitra, Vanina were worshiped and invoked to give them 
happiness in this world. Yajna were performed and oblations like 
material objects and the living animals were offered in the yajfias. 
This stream of thought could be traced in the age of the sathhUa and 
the Brahmanas. 1 

But in the age of Arapyakas and Upani$ads there is a shift in the 
emphasis in the philosophical speculation. The invocation to gods and 
the performance in the yajna become secondary. It is true that there 
is less discussion of karmavada in the Vedic literature before upanifads. 
But it is also true that the upanifads were not agreeing regarding the 
diversity in the world. Some accepted kala and others / rarabaha , 
and some others mentioned the view of svabhava and niyativada. 
The emphasis on karma casually gains ground. 

The second view emphasised that although there is no specific 
and detailed discussion about the karma theory in the Vedic sathhUas, 
there are mentions of the karma thory in the Vedas. In the Qgveda 
we get the following mantras : Subhaspatifc (the protector of the 
Subha karmas), Dhiyaspatifr ((he protector of good karmas ), vicarfapifi 
and viSvacar$anih (the seer of the good and bad karmas) and viivasya 
karmano dharta (the basis of all karmas). These mantras show that 
there is mention of the karmic theory although in a brief way. The 
karma theory in its real form can be traced to Rj veda, although the 
development of the theory is to be found later. In the Qgveda it has 
also been suggested that one who does auspicions karma attains 
immortality {amaratm). Jiva continually takes birth and it dies in 
this world. Vamadeva has given a description of many of his previ- 


1 (a) Ainwmpnithsa Dahukh Malvapia p 78-79-80 

(b) Jama Dharma aur Daria na, Mohanial Mehta 
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ous births. Men worship gods and pray to them for the sake of get¬ 
ting themselves away from the evil effects of karma and rebirth. In the 
Vedic sathhitas, there is a description of sancita and prarabdha karma . 
There is also the description that those who do good karmas go to 
brahmahka through the devayana and those who have sddharrja karma 
go to candraloka through pitryana . It has also been described that 
the jfva due to its karma takes different forms in the different births 
like a tree or a creeper etc. It is clear from the following mantras 
*■ma vo bhujemdnya jatameno ”, md vo eno anyakrtarh bhujema" etc. 
It has also been suggested that one can reep the fruits of karma gained 
by others through their activities. Therefore, these mantras have been 
recited. Primarily, a jiva experiences the fuits of karma due to the 
activities performed by oneself, but sometimes through a peculiar infl¬ 
uence of a peucliar power, one jiva can experience the fruits of the 
karma of the other jiva. 1 

From the discussion of the two views regarding the develop¬ 
ment of the karma theory in the Vedic literature, it may be noted that 
there has not been a full fledged discussion of the developed theory of 
karma in the Vedic literature, although there is mention of the concept 
of karma. But the concepts like theory of Fate and yajha have gained* 
prominence and karma theory becomes secondary. We do not get ade¬ 
quate discussion about the nature of karma and the mechanism of the 
working of the karma. In the Vedic literature, there is emphasis on 
yajna karma and gradually gods have been invoked for the sake of 
equitable distribution of karma. Attempts have also been made to 
integrate karma theory with the theory of yajna; This we find in the 
POrvamimarhsa, We also find that the development of the yajna 
theory has also fed to the development of the devavdda (theory of 
deities). In the Brahma^as we find a gradual substitution of Prajapati 
in the place of many gods and there is suggestion that the dispen¬ 
sation of karma is done through Prajapati. Prajapati dispenses fruits 
according to different karmas acquired by individual beings, just like 


l (a) Bharatiya darSana I Umseha Misra, p. 39-41 
(b) Jain a Dharma aur Dariana, p. 432 
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a judge dispenses judgement. This current of thought is also to be 
found in the philosophical systems like Nyaya, Vaifefika % Seivara 
Sahkhytt and Vedanta. 

The performance of yajna has also been referred to as karma. 
It is non-permanent and it exhausts itself the moment the fruits of 
yajna are dispensed with. But this dispensation needed an agency. 
M imams a darjana introduced the concept of apUrva for the purpose 
of distribution of fruits of karmas with the help of which the gods 
dispense karma, in Vaiiefika thought adrjta has been mentioned as 
an attribute and it has two forms of dharma and adharma. The 
Nyaya school consider dharma and adharma as samskaras. The 
soul is affected by saihskara through the effect of good and bad 
karmas, under the guidance of adrfta. Adr${a is the attribute of soul 
and it remains with the soul as long as the effect of the karma is 
not dispensed. 1 2 

If T&vara were not be dispense the fruits of karma to tb zjiva 
the fruits of karma would be meaningless. The Sahkhya consider 
karma as a product of prakrti .* The good and evil tendencies 
are influenced by sathskara. Samskara is a disposition to the karmic 
effect. The Vedic tradition gives importance to the karma and its 
effects on the individual soul. 

BUDDHIST CONCEPTION OF KARMA 

j 

The Buddhist and Jaiua philosophies belong to the sramapa 
current of thought which give emphasis on karma. The Buddhists 
have given elaborate discussion on the invisible effects of karma. 
The Buddhists say that the variety and inequality among living beings 
is due to karma. 3 Due to the infatuation and the effect of emotion, 
the jiva acts through the body, speech and mind, end prcduccs like 
attachment and hatred. In this way, the wheel of sathsdra moves on 


1 NyayasOtra 4, 1 

2 SdftkhyasOtra 5, 25 

3 Milinda praina 3, 2 
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eternal. 1 It is beginningless and endless. 2 3 4 5 It goes moving upto 
infinite times. 

Once, king Miiinda asked Nagasena : What is the effect of 
karma according to the activity of the jlva ? Acarya said, it cannot be 
shown, where the karma resides. 8 

In the Visuddhimagga, karma is described as formless ( arupi ).* 
Abhidhammakofa describes karma as avijnapti (inexpressible). 6 This 
type of description can be considered sapraiigha and not apratigha .* 
The sautrantikas have considered karma as arupa (having no form). 
And they do not accept the avijnapta nature of karma. 7 The Budd¬ 
hists have considered karma as (subtle) sukfma. Bodily, mental and 
speech activities are described with reference to karma and they are 
considered to be vijhapta and pratyakfa. In the Budhhist termino¬ 
logy, it is described as vasana and avijisapti. They considered mental 
sarhskaras as vasana and bodily and speech sarhskaras as avijfiapii. 0 

The vijMnavadins have described karma as vasana. Prajfiakara 
says that all activities whether it is of prakrtt (pradhana), karma and 
of fivara is due to vasana. Even if we consider Tsvarc to be the judge 
dispensing karma, therefore it is needed for postulating vasana for 
explaining variety in the universe. We can, therefore, say in other 
words, that the karma, activity which is primarily of fivara also or 
of pradhana -all these are the streams of vasana, which merge into the 
ocean of vasana only. According to the Sunyavadins , the neissance 
( avidya ) which is bsginningless is to be considered as vasana - 

The Jainas have made a special contribution to the study of 
karma theory. The Jaina analysis of karma is scientific and they 


1 Ahguaaranikaya, tikanipata sutra 33, 1; p. 134 

2 Sarhyuktanikaya 15, 5,6 Part 2 pp. 181-182 

3 Milindapraina 3, 15 p. 75 

4 Visuddhimagga 17, 110 

5 Abhidharmakofa 1, 9 

6 See Atmamimaihsa p. 106 

7 Naumi Oriental Conference p. 620 

8 Abhidharmakofa 4th pariccheda 
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have developed the science of karma. There is enormous literature 
in the study of Jairta theory of karma. Etymologically, considered, 
karma means activity, it refers to any activity in this tife. The gra¬ 
mmarian Pacini has defined karma as that which is palatable to the 
doer is karma. 1 2 3 4 5 To the Mlmathsakas, karma is considered to be the 
performance of the yajHa. It is kriyakapda. According to the Vaib 
efikas, karma or activity is an inherent category of the substance. It 
is that which is not a quality nor conjunction or disjunction of 
objects.* T Sahkhya school describes karma as the expression of 
disposition ( sathskara ) s The BhagavadgUa mentions karma as “karm 
aSilata 1 ’, i- e. engrossment in action,* The Nyaya§astra refers to the 
activities like expansion and contraction, movement in general, 
movement upwards and movement downwards as forms of 
karma. In the smarta tradition, the duties of the four stages 
of life ( airama ) and the four Varnas are referred to as karma. 
The Buddhists have traced the variety and the inequalities of the jivas 
to the karma. The Jainas have mentioned two forms of karma 
(bhava karma and dravya karma). Bhavakarma is psychic in nature, 
it refers to the psychic states responsible for the activities and dravya 
karma refers to the material particles of karma accruing to the soul 
and vitiating the pure nature of the soul. Acarya Amrtacandra' says 
that the influx of karma is due to the activities (yoga) that the soul 
has in contact with the pudgala * Karma is material ia nature accor¬ 
ding to the Jainas and it obscures the pure nature of the soul. 

KARMA IN DIFFERENT TRADITIONS 

The Jainas have given the specific content for the conception 
of karma. The other systems of Indian philosophy have 
used different concepts like mdya, avldya, prakrti, apiirva, vasano 
asaya, dharmddharma, adrfta, sarhskara, daiva, bhagya etc,, for 


1 Aftadhyayi 1, 4, 79 

2 VaiSeflkadar&anabhajya 1, 17 p. 35 

3 Sahkhyatattmkaumudi 67 

4 Gita 2, 50 

5 Pravacanasara ttkd 2, 25 
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explaining the phenomenal reality in the world and the consequent 
inequality in the world. In the Vedanta dariana , we find the use of 
the concepts like mdya, avidya and prakfti. The Mirhatbsd uses the 
term apiirva. The Buddhists have u>ed the word vasarta and avijnapti 
for explaining the varieties in the universe. Safikhya used the word 
aSaya in a specific sense and we find the use of the words adryta 
saifrskara and dharmddharma in the Nyaya Vaiieyika. 

In many of the schools of Indian philosophy the term daiva, 
bhagya, puryya and papa have been freely used. In Indian thought it 
is only the Carvdka darsana which does not believe in the theory of 
karma and does not accept soul as a substance. Carvaka does not 
also believe in the co ncepts like the past life, the other world and the 
other transcendental concepts. 1 

According to the Nyaya' 2 school of thought, the three fold acti¬ 
vity of the jiva (body, mental and speech) are affected by the pass¬ 
ions and the emotional upsets like attachment and hatred etc., and 
it consequently gives rise to dharma and adharma. Dharma and 
adharma can be considered to he samskara, Vaiieyikas have given 24 
gupas and adryta is one of the gums. It is different from dharmd¬ 
dharma and samskara. 3 Dharma and adharma have been included 
in samskara. But in the Vaiieyika darsana, they have been included 
in adry\a. Rdga and dveya (attachment and hatred) give rise to 
sadtskara, samskara give rise to birth and janma is again responsible 
for rdga and doya. In this way, the root-cause of sarhskara is 
beginningless. 

According to Safikhya Yoga dariana, the variety and comp¬ 
lexity and also resulting in inequality are due to the five klejas., like 
avidya, rdga, dveya and abhiniveia. These complexities create saths- 


1 (a) Jaina Dharma our Dariana p. 443 

(b) Karmavipaka ke hindi anuvdda kf prastavana 

—Pt. Sukblalji p. 23 

2 Nydyabhayya 1, 1, 2 etc 

3 Protastcpidabfcyya p. 47 (Chowkhambha Sanskrit Series. Ben¬ 
ares 1930) 
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kara. Sarhskdra has also been referred to as aiaya, vasand, karma 
and apurva. In this form of description, kle&a and sathskara are 
the root causes of the wheel of life and they are beginningless. 1 2 3 4 

The Mtmamsakas say that the various activities of men like the 
performance of yajna gives rise to apurva and apurva gives rise and 
gives the fruits of all the activities like the performance of yajna. 
Apurva is the potency born of the performance of duties mentioned 
in the injunction of the Vedas. The other forms of activities are not 
considered to be apurva . a 

The Veddniins have used the concept of avidya and mdyd for 
explaining the variety in the universe. T&vara is mayajanya (the pro¬ 
duct of maya). He dispenses the fruits of karma. In this sense, 
the experience of the fruits of karma is due to the agency of TSwara.* 

The Buddhists maintain that the dispositions born out of mental 
crisis are vasana and the dispos : tions arising out of the speech and 
bodily activities are avijnapti. The lobha (greed) dvefa (hatred) and 
moha (infatuation) produce karma. Jiva gets engaged in activities 
in bodily, mental and speech due to these emotional disturbances, so 
also these disturbances and activities produce the lobha, dve$a and 
moha in turn. This is the wheel of life, which is beginningless.* 

THE NATURE OF KARMA ACCORDING TO JAINISM 

The Jainas have considered karma as material in nature. The 
karmic particles envelope the soul but do not destroy the real nature 
of the soul. They have an obscuring function. Therefore, they 
affect the different parydyas of the'soul. Man is in bondage due to 
handicuffs, he gets intoxicated by liquor and becomes unconscious by 
chloroform. These are material objects. Similarly, the soul gets 
obscured and its pure nature is obscured and not destroyed due to 
the influx of karma. 


1 Yogadarianabhaigya 1, 5 etc 

2 (a) !§abarbhafya 2, l§ 5 
(b) Tanlravartika 2, 1, 5 

3 Sakkarabhdfya 2, 1, 14 

4 Sdhkarabhdiya 3, 2-, 38—41 
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Karma is material in nature. The bondage by chain is material. 
It is of lesser strain that the bondage of jiva by karma. The karmic 
bondage is subtle, yet material in nature. The karmic particles enter 
the soul and vitiate its purity. The effect is very subtle and strong. 
The karmic particles affecting the soul are called karma-vargatfas. 
The particles of matter which are responsible for constituting the body 
are called ‘ Nokarma-varganas \ The two are the finest particles of 
matter and we can say that the atoms constituting karma are the 
material objects. The body is also material. The relation between 
the two is samavsyl (inherent). The earth particles are physical in 
nature, so also objects formed out of earth particles. 

Palatable food brings the experience of pleasure. While injury 
by Sastra (weapons) brings dukha. These two are paudgalika (phy¬ 
sical) and so are the experiences of karmas paudgalika. 

From the point of view of bondage (Jbandha), jrfvaand pudgala 
(matter) are not different, but are correlative. From the point of 
.view of their nature they are different. Jiva is immaterial and form¬ 
less and is characterised by cetarta. While pudgala is material and 
is unconsciousness (acetarta). 

The objects of sense-organs are the experiences of touch, taste, 
smell, form and sound. They are murta [(having form). So are the 
indriyas (sense organs) which are the medium of experiences and expr¬ 
essions. Similarly, the experience of pleasure and pain are mUrta and 
so are karmic particles which are the causes of these experiences. 1 2 

The murta experiences murta only, murta binds the murta. Jiva 
is amarta but it gives occasions for the bondage of karma. There- 
f ore, jiva becomes occasion (avakaiarnpd) of the bondage of karma. 

In the Upanifads & the BhagavadgUa , the auspicious and inasu- 
spicious activities have been referred to as karma. But the Jainas use 
the word karma in the sense of the after-effect of activities.* 

Jiva attracts the karma-vargatjas by the activity which is three¬ 
fold i. e., bodily, speech and mind. The karmic encrustations with 


1 PaUcastikaya 141 

2 Ibid 142 
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the jiva is due to these activities and the activities are in turn specifi¬ 
cated by the karmic enrcustations. In this way, the karmic particles 
of encrustations and the yoga of the jiva are mutually interactive. 
Karma and the tendency to activity are intimately related with each 
other with the mutually casual relation. 1 2 

In this way, karma is of two forms : (i) Dravyakarma and (ii) 
bhavakarma. Dravyakarma affects the bhavakarma and bhavakarma 
affects the dravyakarma. They are mutually interactive. Just as the 
seed becomes the tree and the tree gives the seeds. This has been the 
process for beginaingless time. Similarly, interaction of dravyakarma 
and bhavakarma has been from beginningless time. 8 

While discussing the karma theory, we should note that the 
impact of karma on the soul which is immaterial has been studied in 
this perspective. Dravyakarma or the bhavakarma are both to be 
considered in material nature. And also has the characteristic of 
consciousness as synthesis. Dravya and bhava karma have the ele¬ 
ments of the material nature a ad the element of consciousness is an' 
aspect of soul are prominent, but the question of the presence or the 
absence of materia! or immaterial nature is not very important. The 
interaction of the material and the immaterial and the process of inter¬ 
action has to be considered. In the bhavakarma there is the atmic 
aspect which is predominant, it is primarily psychologcial; while in the 
dravyakarma, the aspect of the material particles is prominent. The 
question has been asked that if karma is considered to be material 
particles, what would be the distinction between the pudgata and 
karma ? Similarly, if bhavakarma has the atmic aspect as predo- 
minent what is the difference between the soul and bhavakarma ? 

The answers to these questions can be found in the aniaysis of 
the nature of the soul as the doer (karta ) and the enjoyer of the fruits 
of karma (bhokta ). Moreover, it is necessary to understand the distin¬ 
ction between the sarhsarf jiva (mundane souls) and the mukta jivas. 
The mundane souls are in bondage of the karma. There is the mix¬ 
ture of the c ait a ay a (consciousness) and the jadatva (material in nat- 


1 Karmaprakrti —Nemieandracarya viracita 6 

2 Dharma aur Darfana— Devendramuni (Hindi) p. 42 
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ure). The mukta jiva is free from this bondage. It is pure conscio¬ 
usness. It has no element of jadatva. The soul that is in bondage 
in this wheel of transmigration attracts the particles through the act¬ 
ivities of speech, body and mind and the ‘fusion’ of the karmic part- 
■ icles with the soul takes place just as water mixes with milk. In this 
way, there is the synthesis of the eonsciousnes elements and the mater¬ 
iality of the body. 

A further question arises regarding such synthesis of the mate¬ 
rial and the consciousness elements in tbe empirical jfva and also in 
the karma. If both have the same forms of combination, what is the 
difference in between the karma & the empirical soul ? Answer to this 
may be given with reference to the nature of karma & jlva. The empi¬ 
rical jiva with reference to karma as jadatva, but same jfva with refer¬ 
ence to the conscious aspects is consciousness. There is no poss¬ 
ibility of pointing out the extent to which the jivatva and the kurma- 
tva could be distinguished in measureable distinctions. It is not 
possible to say that the jivatva and the jadatva are to be distinguished 
separately in the empirical existence. The distinction is not primary. 
But the fusion as apparent The empirical soul is always engaged in 
activity and when it is free from empirical activity, tt sheds off the 
karmic particles accruing to it. In such cases, the absolute distinc¬ 
tion between karmic matter and the pure soul and consciousness, we 
can point out that there is absolute distinction. In the mundane soul 
and in the phenomenal existence these absolute distinctions are not 
amenable to empirical investigations. But in the highest stage of 
perfection, there is this distinction, between the pure jiva and pure 
karma as matter. Therefore, we can mention the three stages of the 
soul and pudgala karma : l. Suddha pudgala (pure karmic matter), 
2. iuddha atman (pure soul) in the state of perfection and 3. the co-ming- 
lingof the karmic matter and the atomic element in the sarhsari jiva. 
The empirical nature of the individual soul has been referred to as 
having the characterisation of kartrtva aud bhoktrtva. 

RELATION BETWEEN ATMAN AND THE KARMAN 

Atman or soul is immaterial while karma is material in nature. 
How can there be relation between them ? This is a natural question 
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that has been asked. The answer to this question lies in the pheno¬ 
menal nature of the jiva in the sathsara. The empirical soul is invo¬ 
lved in the wheel of tramsraigration from the beginningless time. It 
is bound by the karma from ithe beginningless time and has been 
affected thereby. The jiva that has been in bondage due to karma 
is considered to be having form. In this sense, the amurta jiva being 
involved in the wheel of life due to karma is mQrta and therefore the 
jiva has both the affects the rupi and the arupi aspects. The liber¬ 
ated jiva is arupi, i. e., having no form, while empirical soul has form. 

The souts which are free from the karmic matter are not in 
bondage. The souls that are bound by the karma get themselves 
further bound by the karma. The relation between the karma and the 
jiva has neither beginning and is neither prior nor the posterior. 
Just as the material objects like the jaggery and the flowers when 
mixed and collected give rise to the intoxicating quality, so also, the 
material aspects of karma is encrusted with the immaterial self. 

y > WHO BINDS THE KARMA ? 

The karmic bondage is possible only to those who are in bond¬ 
age. Jivas who are in bondage get the encrustation of karma more 
and more. 1 2 3 Due to the rise of mohaniya karma, passions like raga - 
dvesa (attachment and hatred) are produced. They give to the influx 
of akubha farrma (inauspicious karma),* The jivas which are free 
from attachment ( moha ) are called vjtaragi and in their activity there 
is Subhakanna* The new band igc of the soul by the karma is not 
dependent of the earlier bondage. And the souls which are free from 
bondage have no karmic bond. We can say that the soul that is 
bound gets itself involved in bondage. But the soul that is free has 
no bondage. 

Gautama asked Mahavira : Bhagavan ! Is the jiva that is in 
misery, affected by misery ? or the jiva that is not in misery affected 
by misery ? 


1 Prajftapana 23, 1, 292 

2 Bhagavati 9 

3 Bhagavati 9 
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Mahavlra said, “O Gautama ! the jfva that suffers misery is 
involved to suffer more misery, but the Jfva that is free from attach¬ 
ment and misery does not experience misery. The sorrows afflict 
those jivas which suffer from sorrow, through passion and the increase 
of misery. The souls that are free from misery do not attract 

80IT0W. 1 2 3 

Gautama asked Mahavlra, “Bhagavan ! who binds the karma 
sarhyata (self-controlled), asarhvata (non-self-controlled), sarhyata- 
sarhyata (partially self-controlled), 

Bhagavana replied, “Gautama ! the self-controlled, the not 
self-controlled and the partial self-controlled, all of them attract 
the karmic particles. The empirical Jfva which is active gets itself- 
bound by the karma , and it is affected by karma . 

CAUSE OF KARMIC BONDAGE 

The bondage of the soul with the karma is from the beginning¬ 
less time, but the question arises what are the causes of these bondage 
and Gautama asked Mahavlra, to explain the cause of the bondage. 
MrhSvici replied, “Gautama! the rise of the jnanavaranlya karma 
brings the intensity of the diria’i&varanTya karma. From the dar$a- 
navarantya karma comas the darSanamoha karma. Due to dar&an i- 
moha karma arises mithyatva -perversity of attitude and from the 
mithyatva karmic influx arises. 8 

The Sihanahga s , Samavayahga 5th Samavaya and Umasvati have 
pointed out the five types of karmic bondage : 1. Mithyatva (perversity) 
2. Avirati (lack of self-control), 3. Pramada (negligence), 4. Ka f aya 
(passion) and 5. Yoga (activity). 4 5 

In short, the karmic bondage is possible due to two prominent 
causes : (I) Ka$aya (passions) and (2) Yoga (activity). 6 


1 Bhagavati 7, 1, 266 

2 Prajnapana 23, 1, 289 

3 Sthanahga 4, 8 

4 TattvarthasHtra 8, 1 

5 Samavayahga 2nd samavaya 
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The karmic bondage is of four parts depending on the processes 
of the karmic influx. They are prakrti —the nature of karma, slkiti — 
the relation or duration, anubhaga (the intensity of the experience of 
karma), pradefa (the extension of karmic particles). 1 2 3 4 5 

The bondage based on prak rti and pradeSa is possible due to 
yoga, while the sthiti and anubhaga are due to passions,® Passions are 
a primary force for the bondage of karma. In the development of 
the stages of self-realisation, the two causes of passion and yoga work 
upto the 10th gunasthana and the bondage due to these two causes 
is considered to samparayika bandha i.e., the bondage having the force 
of passions. 8 In the case of the souls that are free from passions, still 
the karmic flow may take place, but it is only due to the activity 
(yoga). It is temporary and it is called, iryapathika bandha (bondage 
without passions)* and have been described to be of two samayas in the 
Uttaradhyayana sutra (29, 71) and Prajnapana (23, 13, 37). 
Pandit Sukhalaljl says that according to Digambara tradition the dura¬ 
tion of the bondage of the iryapathika karma is one sumaya , s There 
is yoga (activity) in this stage, but there is thi absence of passions. 
Therefore, the karmic bondage due to passion would not be possible. 
Passions bring the intensity and duration of karma. 

Kaqaya is of four types : Krodha (anger), mdna (egoity), may a 
(deceitfulness) and lobha (greed). 6 * Sthanahga and Prajnapana have 
mentioned four causes of karmic bondage. In brief, passions can be 
considered of two types, (l) raga and (2) dve§a. Raga and dvefa 


1 TattvarthasQtra 8, 4. 

2 (a) Sthanahga 4th sthlna. (b) Pdhcama Karmagrantha, gathl 69 

3 TattvarthasQtra 8, 2. 

4 TattvarthasQtra 6, 5. 

5 (a) Gommatasara karmakdnda 

(b) Tattvarthasutra, Ed. Pt. Sukhlaljl., p. 217 

6 (a) Sutrakrtahga 2, 26, (b) Sthanahga 4,1, 25!. 

(c) Prajnapana 23, 1, 290 
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include all the four forms of passions. 1 In raga (attachment) deceitful¬ 
ness, and greed and in dve$a, we find the anger and egoity included. 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Rdga and dve$a bring about the bondage of the eightfold of karma* 
Raga-dve$a are considered to be bhdvakarma .* The root-cause of 
rdga~dve$a is moha (infatuation), Acarya Haribhadra says that just 
as if a man anoints oil on his body and the anointed body attracts the 
particles of dust deposited on the anointed body. So also the karmic 
particles get glued to the soul due to raga-dve$a .* We should remember, 
that the perversity which is the cause of the bondage of karma is 
developed by attachment and hatred. The intensity of attachment and 
hatred crowds the understanding, and brings the perversity of out¬ 
look, It clouds the capacity of discrimination. 

The Buddhists also, like the Jainas consider mithyajfiana (perverse 
knowledge), moha (delusion factor) as causes of the karmic bondage.* 
The Naiyyayikas say that mithvajndna is a cause of moha. Moha is not 
only responsible for deluding knowledge, but for creating a false 
identification of the self with the external object and with body, sense- 
organs, maws, feelings, etc. The atman deludes itself to be alt these. 
This is the cause of the karmic bondage.*' Vaise$ikas support this 
view.« According to the Sahkhya philosophers perversity of outlook is 


1 Vttaradhyayana 32, 7. 

2 (a) Sihanahga 2, 3. (b) Prajnapana 23. 

(c) Pravacaiiasara, gatha 95 

3 PratikramaQQsQtrav rtti —Acarya Nami. 

4 (a) Uttaradhyayana 32, 7. (b) Sthanahga 2, 2, (c) Samayasara, 

gatha 94, 96, 109, 177. (d) Pravacanasara , 84-88. 

5 AvaSyaka ijka. 

6 (a) Suttanipata 3, 12, 33. (b) Visuddhimagga 17, 302. 

(c) Majjhima nikaya mahaianhasahkhayasutta 38. 

7 (a) Nycyabhdfya 4, 2, l (b) Nyayasutra 1, 1, 2; 4, 1, 3; 4, 1, 6. 

8 (a) Pra&astapada p. 538—Viparyaya nirupana 

(b) Prajistapada bhasya —samsarapa varga prakarana 
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the mithyajfiana 1 2 3 4 5 6 and it is the cause of bondage.* The Yoga dariema 
mentions that kleia (mental disturbances) are the causes of the karmic 
bondage and kleia is caused by avidys, 9 Upanifads ,* BhagavadgJtcP 
and Brahmasiitra have traced avidya to be the primary cause of 
bondage. 

In this way, the other Indian systems of thought are in broad 
agreement with the conceptual content of the Jaina theory of bondage 
although there is wide variation in the use of terminology. 

NliCAY A AND VYAVAHARA NAY A 
The Jainas have studied the karma theory from both niicaya naya 
and the vyavahara naya. Niicaya naya is the nouraenal point of view 
in which we look at the ultimate nature of the objects in its inherent 
quality. Vyavaharanaya is the practical point of view which looks 
at the objects in relation to other objects.* The question arises, whether 
karma can be described in terms of kartriva (activity) and bhoktrtva 
(enjoyment) from the points of view of niicaya and vyavahara nayas. 
Niicaya naya presents the real nature of the objects in its intrinsic value 
without reference to any other object. In this sense, we can distinguish 
between the pure self (iuddha atman) and the pure matter (iuddha pud- 
gala) and we cannot analyse the nature of the jiva which is embodied 
and which is mixed with the karmic particles. Therefore, vyavahara 
naya can present a description of the nature of the empirical indivi¬ 
dual ego in relation to the karmic encrustation. From the noumenal 
point of view, the self is described in its pure state and karma in its 
pure state. Therefore, there is no contradiction to say that the two 
descriptions vary without conflict. The subject matter of both are 
different. Their jurisdiction is limited and distinct. Niicaya naya 
presents the pure nature of the self and the karma so it connot des¬ 
cribe the kartriva and bhoktrtva of karma by the soul. 

1 Sahkhyakarika 44-47-48. 

2 Ma\harvrtti 44 

3 YogadarSana 2, 3, 4. 

4 Ka{hopanifad I, 2, 5. 

5 Bhagavadgfta 5, 156. 

6 PaUcama Karmagrantha — prastavand, p, 11 
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KARTRTVA (ACTIVITY) AND BHOKTRTVA OF THE KARMAN 

Some philosophers have ignored this distinction and have analy¬ 
sed the nature of the karma with reference to kartrtva and bhoktrtm 
from the noumenal point of view. Tftis has created several problems, 
because in this, there is a confusion in the nature and the function of 
the Sudd ha jiva and sarhsari jiva (empirical individual). Similarly, 
this view has also ignored the karma and the pure matter. According 
to this view ,jtva is not the doer of the karma and the enjoyer of the 
fruits of karma, because karma is essentially material in nature and is 
not very much concerned with the immaterial jiva. They ask a ques¬ 
tion regarding the relation between the immaterial jiva and the mate¬ 
rial karma. How can the immaterial jtva be related to the material 
karma ? Therefore, they say the relation is farfetched and the karmic 
particles are due to the matter as originating from matter and the soul 
cannot act upon it. 1 

In this analysis, the jiva is not considered to be related with the 
material karma with reference and enjoyment, because the conscious 
jiva cannot be related to the un-conscious karma. JTva (spiritual 
substance) cannot be intimately connected with karma which is uncon¬ 
scious and material. But we should realise that empirical soul is 
associated with the material karma and the material karma is the modi¬ 
fication of the pure pudgala. This association of the jiva with the 
karmic particles is due to its activity (yoga) in body, mind and speech. 
If the self and the matter were to be in their pure state only, there 
would not be a question of the inter-mingling of the jiva and the 
karmic particles. The karmic particles get associated with and they 
eater into the self which is the empirical individual and not the pure 
self. In this sense, we can say that the karma is associated with the 
empirical jiva from the phenomenal point of view and not from the 
noumenal point of view. This inter-mingling of the karma with the 
soul is very often compared with the mixing of water and milk. Again 
matter which is pure does not transform itself into karmic particles on 
its own but this transformation is possible due to the soul’s activity. 


1 Patcama Karmagrantha—prastavana, pp. 11-12 
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Again we have to determine the relation between the dravya- 
karma and bhavakarma. The relation between the two is considered 
to be mutual, Dravyakarma generates bhavakarma. The perfect souls., 
like the stddhas, are free from the dravyakarma and therefore the bhava¬ 
karma does not affect them. When the jiva attains the siddha-hood it 
is free from the certain material karma. In this sense, we can say that 
jiva which is empirical, i. e., the individual jiva in this world is the 
kart a of the karmic particles and the bhokta of the fruits of karma. 

Those who do not accept the karirtva and bhoktrtva of the jtva 
give the analogy of handsome boy who attracts a beautiful girl. The 
girl gets attracted to the boy and runs after him. In this case, the girl 
is active and the boy is merely an occasion ( nimhia) for her activity. 1 
In this way, the pudgala gets attracted to the jiva and gets transformed 
into karmic particles. In this, the jiva is not responsible for the 
activity and th ojiva is the only occasion { nimitta ). Activity is attribu¬ 
ted to the pudgala. But this relation of the bhoktrtva and kartrtva 
can also be attributed to karma. If atman were neither the doer, nor 
the enjoyer of the fruits of karma, then be would neither be in bondage 
nor would be released from the bondage of karma. These terms of bon¬ 
dage and release are not relevant. It is only from the phenomenal point 
of view, we can sperk of the bondage and the release. And from the 
noumenai point of view, the relation of the bondage and release of the 
soul from the shackles of karma and the karma description with refe¬ 
rence to the kartrtva and bhoktrva are not possible. 

But the analogy of the boy and the girl with reference to the 
karma and soul is not adequate. The facts are different. The pudgala 
that is matter becomes active then the pudgala at once get attracted 
towards the soul and they are transformed into karmic particles. The 
karmic particles and the self get mixed up and on proper occasions the 
karmic particles produce their effects and get separated again. This 
is due to the activity of the jiva. In this sense, this type of activity 


1 Pahcama Karmagrantha — prastavana, p. 12. 
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is not possible for the jiva alone without the association of pudgala 
in the form of karmic particles and similarly, pudgala in its isolated 
state cannot get attracted to the soul. The co-mingling of the jiva 
and pudgala is responsible for the association of jiva reference karmic 
particles. Therefore, we cannot make a statement from the absolute 
point of view that jiva is pure cciana and karma is pure jada (uncon¬ 
scious). Jiva also has been intimately associated with the karmic 
particles can be considered as jada and karma because of its associa¬ 
tion with the jiva can be described as having consciousness. When 
the jiva and karma becomes separated completely in the highest state 
of perfection, then we can say that jiva is pure consciousness and 
pudgala is pure matter and unconsciousness. 

The sarhsarijiva (empirical individual) get associated with the 
karmic particles and due to the association, the bhavakarma in the 
form of raga-dve$a (attachment and hatred) are born. A question 
arises that \fjiva in its pure form and pudgala in its pure form are 
active in their own pure nature, then how can the bhavakarmas be 
born and who would be responsible for these 7 The bhavakarmas art 
neither purely due to the self nor due to the pure pudgala . Therefore, 
what is the cause of the bhavakarma ? 

The answer is, the individual ego is neither the pure atman, nor 
the pure pudgala. It is a mixture of the atman with the karmic parti¬ 
cles which are modifications or expressions in the empirical sense of 
the karmic particles. We can say that it is an organism and not 
a pure soul. The passions like raga-dve^a are produced due to the 
association of the karmic particles with the conscious jiva through the 
activity of the jiva in the form of bodily, mental and speech. All 
this is due to the diversity and variety of the encrustations of the 
karmic particles in the soul. 

Those, who consider the relation of karma with the sou! from 
the noumenal point of view, say that atman has its essential nature in 
jhana. darfana and caritra and the expressions of the essential nature 
are due to be found in the emotional set up like raga-dvefa. And 
due to this, the kamic particles pollute the soul. And therefore, the 
soul is not the karid of the karmic encrustations nor the bhoktd. 
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For instance, the potter is not the cause of the pot although he prepa¬ 
res the pot; la common sense of language, the potter is considered 
to be efficient cause of the pot. But in the real sense of the relation, 
the potter is only an occasion but the clay is the material cause of the 
pot. 1 

But this analogical example is not adequate because the relation 
between the pot and the potter is neither inherent relation nor very in¬ 
timate relation. But the relation between the seif and karman is inti¬ 
mate like the mixing of the mille and the water. Therefore, the associa¬ 
tion of the karman with the seif cannot be compared with the causal 
relation of the potter and the pot. The intimate combination of the 
karmic particles with the soul has an effect of synthesis and one neces¬ 
sarily affects the other. This does not happen in the case of the rela¬ 
tion between the potter and the pot. The atman is not only an 
occasion, or the efficient cause of the karmic particles enter the soul, 
but it is the karta in the sense, due to its activity, in body, speech 
and mind karmic particles enter the soul. Similarly, atman is the 
bhokta, the enjoyer of the fruits of the karma. Due to the various 
activities of the atman in its empirical form, the karmic particles have 
attracted and they become intimately associated with the soul. There¬ 
fore, atman is considered to be the karta. And because the atman 
in its empirical sense has the experience of the fruits of the karma, 
it is also bhokta. • 

LIMITS OF KARMA 

According to the Jaina theory of karma, karma is intimately 
associated with the body, mind and the atman (psychy), of the indivi¬ 
dual. These have their defined limitations and they function within 
these limitations. Similarly, the karma that is intimately associated 
with the individual self has to operate within these limitations. If we 
do not accept the limitations of the karma, then the karma would be 
all-pervasive like the akaia , We may also say that the self has the 
characteristics of pervading the body that it occupies and this is due 
to karma . Due to karma, the atman gets involved and associated 
with the body that it occupies in its full pervasion. When the soul 


1 Paricama Karma grant ha—prastavana, p. 13. 
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gets freed front the body it also gets freed from the karmas. But the 
satftsarl atman is somehow associated with one or the other body and, 
therefore, associated with the karmic particles within that limitations. 

Another question arises and has been asked : The karma associa¬ 
ted with the body working in the limitation of the body—can it trans¬ 
cend the limitation and bear its fruits ? Is it responsible for the 
various types of the effects of karma expressed in the possessions like 
wealth and other external objects that a man gets which are not in¬ 
timately associated with the body ? For such things also, is the karma 
responsible ? It is also possible that the self may not be directly or 
indirectly associated with the external objects and events although 
these objects have their impact of the experiences of the jiva. In 
such cases can we say that the karman Is responsible for such type of 
association in bondage. 

The answer is, the Jaina theory of karma mentions eight types of 
karmas, which are intimately connected in some form or the other with 
the jiva. Jnanavarana , Dar&anavarana, V/ ohanjya and Amaraya karmas 
are considered as ghaiikorma because they effect the essential charac¬ 
teristics of the soul likejUana, dar&ana, happiaess and vf rya (energy). 
Vedanlya, Ayu, Nama and Gotra karmas produce different states of 
the body. In this way, all the eight karmas are intimately associated 
with jiva and the body and not directly associated with other external 
objects. From the point of view of the usage of the term ( [parampara ) 
of the word, it can be said that karma can be somehow connected to 
the other objects external to the body and the self, if such a connec¬ 
tion is proved. 

If the karmic particles are intimately associated with the body 
and the self, then the question arises how can we explain the posses¬ 
sion of wealth and richness which give happiness due to merit (pupyd- 
Janya) ? 

The answer is, the possession of wealth and having relations 
who give happiness and other pleasant experience are due to the rise of 
karma, it is possible to say in such cases, that these are the upa-pmya, 
i. e. karma brings pupya and pv#ya gives rise to experiences of pleasure 
and bliss. In fact, the function of pvpya is to give the experiences of 
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pleasure and punya is possible through subha karma. It is also true 
that the external objects and creations arc the cause of experiences of 
pleasure. The experience of pleasure and pain and all bodily, mental 
and atmic experiences are due to the internal causes. The association 
of karma is seen with the internal causes and not with the external 
objects. The external objects have (heir own causes of origination, 
duration and destruction, and they are not due to karma. The karma 
is limited to us only i. e., the embodied seif and the body, and not 
all-pervading. These external objects have nothing to do with karma. 
Karma is associated with the embodied individual soul and the jlva 
attracts the karmic particles in varying degrees according to its activi¬ 
ties. The external objects are only occasions by which the self gets exp¬ 
eriences of pleasure and pain arid therefore, on common parlance, it is 
said that the external objects are the results of punya and papa. 

The various physical and mental states of an individual are due 
to karma. The body, sense-organs, the functions of mind and body 
are all due to karma. But the possession of external objects like wife 
or the husband or the relation or the loss of these, famine or bumper 
crops, various natural calamities like the earth-quake etc, or the anger 
of the king—all these are not the effect of the karma. These are only 
the occasions, the experiences, that man gets because these are prima¬ 
rily mental states. It is true that some of them do affect the mental 
states. The possession of wealth and other relatives may become 
occasions for creating pleasure in our mind. The loss of wealth may 
bring pain, but these external things are not themselves due to karma. 
For instance, the birth of a son is not due to the pupya of the father, 
nor the death of a relative is due to the papa of the individual soul. 
These are due to the karmas of those individuals affected and karma 
in their cases also is occasion by the external objects. It may be true 
that we get pleasure by the birth of a son. This experience of pleasure 
is due to the Mohaniya Karma, but the birth of a son is not due to 
Mohanlya Karma. The experiences of pleasure and pain on the occa¬ 
sion of birth of son or loss are due to the pupya or papa of the father 
occasioned by the birth or the death of the son. In this sense, the 
son is not born due to the pupya of the father, nor is loss of the soq 
is due to the paj. a cf the father. In this way, the relation of the iadi- 
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vidual self with other objects can be explained on the basis of personal 
experiences which are due to puttya or papa occasioned, by the events 
and individuals in the environment. The operation of the karma, the 
rise, the suppression (upagama) and destruction of the karma (karma- 
k$aya) are all determined by the limits of the individual self or the 
body due to the activity of the organism through body, mind and 
speech. The rise of the karma is not possible beyond this. The crux 
of the problem is that external objects and events are due to their own 
causes and not due to the rise of the karma to the individual soul. 

RISE OF KARMA ( UDAYA ) 

Udaya refers to the rise of the karma. It refers to the span of 
time of the operation of karma.' 1 2 The karmic particles bound to the 
soul get matured enough to express themselves {ni§eka )~and then they 
express themselves, i. e., the udaya of the karma. The rise of the 
karma is possible from two ways : 1. when the karma gets matured 
and fit to express itself it becomes praptakdla udaya.' 1 2. If it expresses 
itself prematurely, it is called aprdptakala udaya. When the karma 
gets bound to the soul, it does not get the potency of getting expressed 
immediately, it requires a definite time to mature itself and till that 
time, it is in the potential stage. This is called abadhakala. During this 
period, the karma, in its potential form, not yet expressed. Abddha 
means the period of potency. 

The period of potentiality of karma ( abadhakala ) can be divided 
into two forms of durations ( sthiti ): 1. avasthanakala and (2) anu¬ 
bhava or nifeka kala. In the abadhakala, the karmic effect is not yet 
expressed. It is in the potential form. It is in the avasthana kala . 
But when the abadhakala is mature enough to express itself, we get 
the experiences of karma. The abadhakala and the anubhava kala 
have their own specific duration. If we exclude from consideration the 
concept of the abadhakala we can say that nifeka and anubhava are 
of equal duration. The longer duration of the karma can be due to 


1 Bhagavatt 6, 3, 236 

2 Bhagavatt 6, 3, 23 6’Vrtti. 
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the intensity of the experience of karma. This can be reduced in the 
duration and intensity of experience through the tapas . The soul can 
become free from the karma in a shorter time. 

The rise of the karma is possible after the completion of the 
duration of the time of potentiality and when the problem of actuali- 
sation comes. In the normal course when the time of karma arises, 
and is affected extranuous forces like ascetic practices, tapas and other 
sadhanas would not be possible. But due to apavartand the karmic 
variation through udirana would be possible. But if the karma-rise is 
yet to take place, then tapas and sadhands would be useful for the . 
premature realisation of the karmic effect. 

The rise and fruition of karma may be sahetuka (by means of 
willed effort) or nirhetuka (without willed effort). The rise and the 
fruition may take place naturally without any external pressure or due 
to some pressures like internal or the external pressure. For example, 
without any externa! cause one may get angry and vedaniya karmic 
particles may effect the soul. This is nirhetuka udaya. 1 2 3 In the same 
way. experiences of laughter, 8 fear and other forms of emotional 
upset may give rise to karmic particles to flow in.® 

THE KARMA THAT ENTERS WITHOUT EFFORT 
(Svataft udaya hetu) 

The karmic particles that develop the soul may be due to some 
natural causes without any effort (conscious or unconscious). It is of 
different types : 

1. Gatihetuka udaya -It refers to the karmic matter due to the 
state of the self (gati) at the particular time. For instance, in the 
state in the hell (naraka gati) there is the rise of asatavedanjya karma 
tpain producing karma). 

2. Sthitihetuka —This refers to the state of an individual at a 
particular time. For example, at the time of the rise of the mohanlya- 


1 Sthanahga 4, 76, vrtti; p. 182. 

2 Sthanakga 4 

3 Sthanahga 4, 75-79. 
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karma in its intense form, it is possible to have perversity of outlook 
(mithyatva moha ) and attachment. 

3. Bhavahetuaka udaya —This refers to the rise of different types 
of karma in a particular life span. Though all the saihsan jivas have 
rise of Darianavarpiya karma and this karma is the cause of sleep but 
manufya and lower animals are affected by sleep, while heavenly 
beings and the heltish beings do not get sleep. This is bhavahetuka 
udaya. 

These three types of karmic influx and bondage are due to svaiafc 
vipaka udaya (rising out of their own internal causes). 

THE RISE OF THE KARMA DUE TO EXTERNAL CAUSES 

The karmic rise may be due to external causes also. These may 
be considered as due to two causes as : (1) pudgala hetuka udaya. This 
is due to the karmic particles rising out of some material causes. For 
example, if a stone is thrown or if some one hits us, we get pain. 
This is to asatavedanjya karma, arising out of material causes. 
Similarly, experience of pain is possible due to some form of unplea¬ 
sant exchange of words which give rise to anger. These are sahetuka 
vipaka udaya. (2) In the sense, that the karmic bondage arises due 
to some particular causes the bondage of the karmic particles due to 
the consequence of the material cause (pudgala paripama). For exam¬ 
ple, Ukiag heavy meals or due to some diseases organic disturbances 
take place. This is also (hetuka udaya) rising out of the consequences 
of the material cimes, giving rise to the bondage of karmic particles 
to the soul. Again, for example, intoxicating liquor affects the clarity 
of mental states. This is also pudgala paripdmana hetuka . 

In this way, the rise and fruition of the karmic particles into 
the soul is due to various causes. 1 If these causes are not operative 
the fruition of the karma is not possible. It is called pradeiodaya 
vipaka. In this, the experience of karmic effect is not very clear. It is 
indistinct. However, the karmic bondage has i to be experienced and 
exhausted. 


I Prajfiapana 23, 1, 293, 
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Gautama asked Mahavira : ‘Bhagavan! can we say that one can¬ 
not be free from the experiences of the karma which are inauspicious.’ 

Mahavira said ; ‘Yes, it is true that we have to experience the 
papa karma'. 

Gautama asked Mahavira to explain the process. Mahavira 
said, ‘O Gautama ! I have described two types of karma i 
1, Pradeia karma (extension of the karmic particles) and 2. 
anubhaga karma (experience of the karmic effect). Pradeia karma 
has to be exhausted, some may be exhausted through the experience 
of che intensity and some without experience in the intensity of the 
karmic particles, 1 

PURUSARTHA (SELF EFFORT) AS DETERMINING FACTOR 

What we call purtifdrtha (self effort of an individual jiva), does 
play an important part in the intensity and experience of the karmic 
bondage. From the point of view of the past karmic bondage, we 
can say that it is both important and not an important factor in shap¬ 
ing the experiences of karma. If the efforts, made in the present time, 
are less than the efforts made in the past, then the present efforts will 
have less impact on the manner of experience of karma. If the present 
impact is greater, it is possible that it may modify the intensity and 
experience of the past bondage of the karma. 

Karma need not be considered only in two parts as bandha (bon¬ 
dage) and udaya rise of karma. There are other states of impact of 
karma. The karmic particles and the karmic experiences can be attri¬ 
buted and modified to particular processes like apavartana, udvartand, 
etc. These processes of the rise, experience and the exhaustion of 
karma may be mentioned as follows : 

1. Apavartana —In this, the A' armic intensity maybe decreased 
in experience, it is rasaghata or mandikaram. 

2. Udvartand -The intensity of the karmic experience maybe 
increased. This is udvartand, or it is also called tjvrikarana. 


1 Bhagavati 1,4, 40 vrtti 
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■ 3. Udlrana~\n this the karmic states which is to fructified at 
a later date more intensely can be made to be fructified and experien¬ 
ced in a less intense way. 

4. Sahkramarta - It is the transformation of karma in its diffe¬ 
rent intensities of experiences. For instance, some part of karma is 
auspicious karma (Sublia karma) and its fruition ( vipaka ) is also auspi¬ 
cious. Some part of karma is auspicious, but fruition is inauspicious 
(i aiubha ). Some forms of karma is inauspicious, but its fruition is 
auspicious. In some cases both the rise of the karma and its fruition 
are inauspicious. That type of karma which it binds inauspicious 
way and rises auspiciously it is called a§ubha-&ubha vipaka. But the 
karma which is in the form of auspicious bondage, but arises in an 
inauspicious way, it is subha-aiubha vipaka. That karma whose ris s 
is inauspicious, but fruition is auspicious is called a$ubha-£ubha vipaka. 
And that karma whose rise and fruition is both auspicious has been 
referred to Subha-subha vipaka. 

The difference in duration between the karmic bondage and its 
rise is called sahkramana. Sahkramarta is the transformation of the 
karma-prakrti. In (bis, the transformation takes place between the 
substance of the same karma. For instance, in the dar&onavaraijiya- 
karma transformation between the cakfu and acakfu dar&andvaramya 
is possible. 

Sahkramarta is of four types : 1. Prakrti sahkramana 2. Sthiti 
sahkramarta, 3. Anubhava sahkramana and 4. PradeSasahkramarta. 
Prakrti sahkramana is a transformation of the karmic bondage already 
collected into the karmic experiences are at present being received. 
Similarly, sthiti (duration) and anubhaga (intensity of experience) also 
get transformed. 

Apavartana , udvartana, udirartd and sahkramattta refer to the rise 
(udaya) of the karmic matter. In this rise and at the time of rising, 
there is no transformation. But the karmic matter that is yet to rise 
can be transformed by the individual efforts like sddhana. In this 
sense, we can say that the individual jfva is responsible for its own 
karma and for the exhaustion of the karma. If this freedom of the w ill 
in the process of the transformation of karma were not to be accepted, 
then we land ourselves in niyativada (the theory of necessity). 
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is the Atman free, or is it bound by karma ? 

We have seen that the individual states and its position are deter¬ 
mined by the bondage of karma that the individual has acquired. 
Auspicious karma brings auspicious results and inauspicious karma 
gives inauspicious results. 1 2 

The karmic process has primarily two forms : bondage and the 
other rise and fruition. The individual jiva is free in the sense that 
it can do the karma and the bondage that he gets is due to his own 
activity. In this sense, he is free because he acts and gets the bondage. 
But the kamrc bondage that he has already acquired due to his own 
activity has to be experienced and exhausted by him. In this sense, 
in the case of rise and fruition of karma that has already been bound 
to him, he has no choice, he has to experience the effects of the karma 
that he has accumulated. And therefore in the fruition of karma and 
experiences, he is not free. 8 For instance, one is free to take opium, 
but once he takes the opium he cannot escape the effects of opium. 
Whether he wills it or not, the opium produces its effects on his orga¬ 
nism. He has no choice in it. This does not mean that he comple¬ 
tely dislaids of the fruition of the karma that he has already acquired. 
He can transform the karmic effect in its intensity of experience by 
reducing the intensity or increasing the intensity. For example, after 
having taken the opium he may try to reduce the effect of the same 
by taking the counter affecting medicine. By this, he can reduce the 
intensity of the opium. Similarly, be can reduce the intensity, as we 
have seen, of the experience of the karmic effect by means of certain 
processes and practices. In other words, the question of the depende¬ 
nce of the jiva and karma is difficult to be determined, because if the 
soul gets sufficient strength due to the maturity of its activity and 
duration of karma, the activity of soul becomes predominent, and the 
karma is subordinated. But if the karma becomes stronger the soul’s 
activity becomes subjected to karmic particles. Therefore, in some 
cases soul predominates and in some others, karma predominates. 

The mechanism of the operation of the karma may be conside¬ 
red as of two types : 


1 Daia&rutaskandha 6 

2 ViSejavaiyaka bhdfya 1,3. 
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1. Nikacita, in which the maturation of the karmic process wilt 
take its determined course. 

2. Anikadta, in which the maturation of the karmic process 
may take different terms and may fructify in different ways. The same 
can be put in the different forms— 

(a) Nirupakrama where the process of the operation of karma 
takes its determined course and there would be no resistance from the 
individual moral activities. 

(b) Sopakrama, in which the individual effort may deviate the 
karmic process. 

The jfva is subject to the karmic activity in the process of nika- 
cita process of the rise of the karma. As long as the jiva does not 
make effort to thwart or to deviate the fruition of the karmic activity, 
jfva will be in the hands of karma. But if the karmic process has to be 
channelised either in the direction of suppression or the destruction of 
the karmic process the jiva his to make consistent moral effort and 
observe tapavya (ascetic practice). 

In the Patanjala Yogabhnsya, It has been suggested that tbe 
vedaniya karma born out of adr$ta has three different forms of expres¬ 
sion. One of them is that some karmas can be exhausted without 
fruition by the moral practices like prayaScita (confession). 1 In the 
Jaim terminology it is called pradejodaya. 

UDfRANA 

Gautama asked Mahavira : ‘Bhagavan ! does the jiva in crease 
the intensity of karma when it has risen or does the jiva 
increase the intensity of karma when it has not risen ? Does the 
karma increase the intensity when the karma has risen and expressed 
itself in the form of karmic particles ? 

Mahavira replied. 1. The intensity of karma is not increased 
when the karma has not already risen or expressed itself. It does not 
increase tbe intensity when it has not risen. Only when the rise of 
the karma is possible because of the capacity of the rise of the karma 
although at the moment it is not expressed itself, in such cases the jiva 


1 Pdtaftjalayoga 2, 13 bhafya. 
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assists the increase in the intensity of the karmic experience. Simi¬ 
larly, after the rise of the karma, it is not possible to increase the inte¬ 
nsity of experience. 1 2 The increase in the intensity of karma would 
not be possible if it is already increased, because if the increase of in¬ 
tensity is further increased, there would be no increase of intensity 
of karmic experience and there would be no end to the process of in¬ 
crease. 2. The increase in the intensity of karmic experience would 
not be possible in the cases where the increase in the intensity will 
take palace in future date. 3. The rise of the karmic particles will 
not give occasions to intensities, if the karmic particles are weak after 
its rise, 4. The rise and the intensity of karmic particles will be 
possible only in such cases where there is not yet the rise and increase 
of the intensity of karma, but where there is potentiality and capacity 
for the increase of the karmic intensity. 

. THE CAUSATION OF UDTRAlfA 

Sometimes, the rise of the karmic process takes place by itself 
and in such cases there is no need to do self-effort. When the duration 
of karmic bondage is over, the rise of the karmic process tikes place 
by itself. It is ripe for the rise and therefore no special efforts on the 
part of the jlva are necessary for effecting the rise, 

Gautama asked Mahavlra, ‘Bhagavan ! when the karmic process 
is about to rise, but which has not yet risen aDd which is capable of 
rising (udlrana yogya) and increase, in such cases when the increase 
in the intensity of karmic process takes place and we say that indivi¬ 
dual effort, the strength of the individual jiva in these efforts and the 
capacity (bala) and the near energy (virya) are necessary to operate 
or are not necessary. 

Mahavlra said, that jiva helps the process of rise and increase 
of the karmic process which are not yet risen cannot be made to rise 
and increase in intensity,* 

In this process, the one’s destiny and the efforts of the individual 
jiva are both necessary. Due to the individual efforts the jiva effects 


1 Vyakhyaprajfiapti 1, 3, 35, 

2 Bhagavati 1, 3, 35. 
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certain processes in the karmic particles. This is possible to the yoga 
(activity) of the fiva, which is of three types : body, speech and mental. 
If the activity is auspicious, that 5s Subhavoga, if the activity is inaus¬ 
picious which lead towards the obstruction of self-realisation, it is 
inauspicious. 

MithvMva (perversity), avrata (lrck of self-control), pramada 
(negligence) are all instrumental to yoga, But the activity without 
the kafayas is Subha while the activity that is accompanied or motiva¬ 
ted by kafaya is afubha. Subhavoga brings auspicious tendency and 
aSubhayogi brings inauspicious tendency. The two tendencies sat 
and asat bring about the process the udirapa. 1 

VEOANA 

Gautama said to Maha/ira : “Bhagavan ! some say that th ejtva 
experiences vedana according to the type of bondage that it takes place. 
Would it be correct to say that ?” 

Mahavtra said : “Gautama ! the explanation given by these 
persons is one-sided and is not the whole truth. Some jivas expe¬ 
rience the vedana (emotional states) according to their desserts earned 
through the type of karma acquired. But some other jivas 'experience 
different vedanas also. 

Gautama said": ‘how is it ?’ 

Mahavir.t replied : ‘that jtva which experiences the vedana or 
affective states according to the type and intensity of karma can be 
said to experience evambhiita vedana and those jivas which experience 
different emotional experience from the desserts are said to experience 
unevarhbhuia vedana. 

Mahavira replied to another question stating that vedana (feel¬ 
ing) rises out of the karmic particles accrued in the past. The karmic 
particles flowing in into the soul at the present moment do not produce 
vedana. 

NIRJARA 

Atman and the atomic particles of matter are distinct and as long 
as they are distinct, both of them are pure. But when there is contact 


1 Vyakhyaprajhapti 1, 3, 35. 
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between the atman and the particles of matter, at man is considered to 
be rupi (having form) and atomic particles are converted into karma- 
vargaqas. When these karmic particles get glued to the soul, then 
they are considered to be the karma which have the capacity 
of producing effect. When the karmic effect gets exhausted the 
particles of karma is separated, and they become mere pudgala or 
matter. They become akarma and are separated from soul. This 
process of extraction of the karmic particles from the soul is called 

nirjara . 

In the common parlance it is said that nirjara is a process where 
the karma is separated from the soul, by the exhaustion of the effect 
of karma. 

The fruits on the tree become ripe in two ways. The fruits may 
become ripe on the tree only, after the period of maturity is over 
or they may be made ripe by plucking them from the tree and using 
artificial methods. In the later case.it may take lesser time for the 
fruits to be ripened. In the same way, karma becomes mature for 
expression of its effects either in its natural process or it may made to 
fructify prematurely by certain moral and spiritual process. If the 
fructification of karma takes its natural process, this is called karma 
paripaka. But if the karma is made to fructify prematurely by means 
of certain moral and spiritual practices, then we call it karma nirjara. 
Karma-paripaka is neither dharma nor adharma. Nirjara is a 
process of fructification of karmic effect, much earlier than it would 
have been possible for the karma to fructify in normal course. The fru¬ 
ctification of karma is very auspicious also. Therefore, nirjara would 
be avipakj nirjara . It is also considered as sahetuka nirjara. And 
this is dharma. Subha nirjara is dharma. 

PRIORITY OF THE ATMAN OR THE KARMA 

A question has been asked regarding the priority of the karman 
or the atman which is earlier ? The answer is, both the karman and 
atman are anddi (beginningless) aud the relation between them is also 
beginningless. However, there is the karma flow into the soul and 
new karma enters into the soul every moment. There is not a single 
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moment in an empirical jiva when the karma does not enter in. In 
this specific sense, we can say that the influx of the karma has a begin¬ 
ning and in the general sense of the relation of the karma to the soul. 1 2 3 

A question has been pertinently asked regarding the adequacy of 
explanation of the usual statement that the karmic influx is anadi 
(beginningless), but it has an end. How can that which is beginning¬ 
less can have an end ? 

The answer is, in general sense that which has no beginning has 
no end, specifically wish reference to the generic relation. But with 
reference to particulars this fact of relation need not be true. For 
instance, the relation between the gold and ore of the gold, between 
milk and ghee is anadi because gold is in the ore and ghee is in the 
milk. But they can be separated, in this sense, the relation has an end. 

But from the point of view of the relation of the specific karma 
to the soul, we can say that the association of karma with theyfva has 
a particular point of time and therefore, it had a beginning. Similarly, 
the karma that has accumulated in the soul can also be washed away 
at a particular time, and the new karma enters. And there is new 
bondage. But the flow of karma as such into the soul in its generic 
aspect is beginningless. 8 Although from the point of view of specific 
karma, it has beginning and also an end. The karma that is flowing 
into the soul from the beginningless time can be exhausted by the 
self-control, tapas and other moral and spiritual activities. The accu¬ 
mulated karma gets destroyed and the atman becomes free from the 
karmic encrustation. 8 

THE SUPREMACY OF THE KARMA OR OF THE ATMAN 
A question has been asked regarding the supremacy of the atman 
or of the karma which is supreme, which is more powerful ? 


1 (a) Pancastikaya - Acarya Kundakunda. 
(b) Paramatmaprakaia 1 , 59-60. 

2 (a) PaHcadhyayi 2, 45, Pt. Rajamalla 

(b) Lokaprakaia— 424 

(c) Sthanahga 1, 4, 9, (Ika 

3 Uttaradhyayana 25, 45. 
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The answer is that both aie supreme and both are powerful. 
Both have infinite energy. Sometimes jiva gets opportunaie moments 
for the fruition of kerma and by its activity in the righteous direction. 

It drives out the karmic bondage. But sometimes karma becomes 
predominant, and jiva has to sutler the effects of the karma and be 
under its control. 1 irrom the point ol view of looking at objects as 
an external reality, the karma appears 10 be more prominent. But if 
we introspect on ourselves we find the aiman is equally important and 
powerful. Just as a spider weaves n> web and gets into it, so also the 
jiva acquires karma and gets involved m the karmic bondage. If the 
jiva wills, the karmic bondage can lx cut oil. Iherefore, it can be 
said that however, powexiui the kurma is, the jiva is more powerful 
than the karma, from the commonsense point of view, we find an 
experience that the stone which is Lard is very often cut by the liquid 
water that flows over it. The flowing waters of the river cut through 
the hard and solid rocks. Similarly, the aiman is more powerful than 
karma if it wills. As long as tiauuuiana did cot know his real strength, 
he suffered indignities from iidvani and irom the Nagapasa. But once 
he realised his real strength, no body could control him. In the same 
way, the aiman has infinite strength and energy and we do not know 
it. As long as we do not know- it, wc suffer the bondage of the karma. 
But the moment, we realise the inner stungth of the aiman. the 
shackles of the karma fall down one by one. 

, THE FRUITS OF KARMA 

The empirical jiva experiences the fruits of karma. From the 
point of view of enjoyment cf fruits of karma, the fruiiien has been 
distinguished into two types : (3) Subha karna, auspicious fruits of 
karma, which may also be considered as pup} a (merit) or ku&ala 
(auspicious ard jeed); end 0) c&utha kurrra, the fruits are inauspi¬ 
cious, it may be referred papa, vbkh is also akvsaia (inauspicious and 
evil). This distinctive has been mentioned in various schools of Indian 


1 Gatjadharavada 2, 25. 
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philosophy like Jaim 1 , Bauddha 2 , Sahkhya 3 , Yoga 4 , Nyaya-Vai&e$ika h 
and Upantfads The fruits of the karma which are conducive to the 
spiritual realisation give rise to puyya and those which are not condu¬ 
cive to self-realisation are inauspicious and they give rise to papa. All 
desire punya and do not want papa. However, one cannot escape the 
effects of punya and papa. 

The karmic bondage that the jiva has already acquired has to be 
experienced and exhausted in this life or in the succeeding life.' There 
is no escape for the atrnan from experiencing the fruits of the karma 
good or bad arising out of the karmic bondage.* 5 6 7 8 9 10 

The Buddha said to his disciples that one cannot escape the fruits 
of the karma at any cost, whether you want to avoid it by various 
means, you may fly in the skies, you may enter the sea, or fail in the 
valley, wherever you go karma cannot be escaped and the effects of 
papa have to be experienced.® 

Similar views lias been expressed by the great poet Sihalana 
MiSra belonging to the Vedic tradition. 1 ® 

According to acirya Amitagati, we experience the fruits of good 
and bad karmas , that we have acquired. If we have to experience the 
fruits of karma from other sources, the karma that we have acquired 
would be meaningless. 11 


1 Tattvdrthasulra 6, 3-4 

2 Visuddhimaggo 17, 88. 

3 Sahkhyakarika 44 

4 (a) Yogasutra 2, 14 
(b) Yogabha$ya 2, 12. 

5 (a) Nyayamanjari, p. 472. 

(b) Praiastapada, pp. 637, 643. 

6 Brhadarapyaka Upani$ad 3, 2, 13. 

7 (a) Bhagavaii sQtra (.b) Sihdnahgasutra 77, 

8 Uttaradhyayam 4, 3. 

9 Dhammapada 9, 12. 

10 Santiiatakarh 82. 

11 DvatriihSika 30 
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Acarya Kundakunda says that jiva and the karmic particles are 
mixed together and at appropriate occasions they get separated. But 
as long as they are mixed together, the karma continues to give its 
effects either auspicious or inauspicious way. We get pleasure or pain 
accordingly. 1 2 3 

The Buddba had his foot pricked by a thorn once. He said to 
his disciples that “in my ninety one previous life, a man was murdered 
by my sharp weapon therefore, the thorn has pricked me”. a 

Similarly, Bhagavana Mahavita had to suffer great physical and 
mental tortures during his period of sadhana. Ail this must have been 
due to the effect of karma that he bad acquired in the previous lives.* 

fSVARA AND KARMAVADA 

\ * 

The Jainas maintain that every individual jivu experiences the 
fruits of karma according to bis desserts. 4 5 He does not accept B'yaycA 
conception of Tivara as the dispenser of karma. Because Tiwara has 
no place in the system of karma. Karma is associated with jiva. It 
envelops they'rvo and produces the effect. 6 The karmic effect is deter¬ 
mined by the karmic matter, 7 the extensity of karma , the time, the 
bhavakarma and other factors like the birth, the sthiti, (duration) 8 etc. 
All these determine the total karmic dispositions and shape the perso¬ 
nality of the individual. The food that we take may be sweet or 
bitter, palatable or not, the food itself has not these characteristics, but 
these experiences come because of its association with the cogniser and 
the psychic effects and the individual consciousness. The individual 
self experiences these different types of food according to the variation 
in physical and psychic condition. 


1 Paficastikaya 67 

2 Saddarsana samuccaya tika 

3 See; Bhagavana Mahavira : Ek anuilian by the author. 

4 Uttaradhyayana 20, 37. 

5 (a) A yoya darsana, sulia 4, I. 

(b) Ccuran.asiua, atihyaya, 4, a, 1, sfitra 21. 

6 Bhagavati 7, 10. 

7 Pahcasaitgraha. 

8 Prajnapctta, p. 23, 
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The jbramaija Kalodayi asked Bhagavana Mahavira, “Bhagavan ! 
can we say that jiva experiences the bitter fruits of papa karma as 
bitter?” 1 2 * 

Bhagavana Mahavira said, “Yes,” Then Mahavira was asked to 
explain the process of experience the fruits of inauspicious karma. 

Mahavira said, 'just as if one were to eat the food well and clea¬ 
nly prepared, yet mixed with poison, he may experience the taste of 
the food as good and tasteful, but the effect of the food, as it contains 
poison will be gradually harmful to the body. Similarly, the karmic 
effect due to the activities actuated by various ka$ayas and the eigh¬ 
teen types of inauspicious deeds from violence upto mithyadariana 
may be pleasant in the beginning, but they do show inauspicious 
effect. 8 

Kalodayi asked further question, “Bhagavan ! if the jivas perform 
good karmas , will the fruits of those karma be good ?” 

Mahavira said ‘Yes’. Then Kalodayi asked him the process of 
the fruition of auspicious karma into merit. 

Mahavira said : 'just as actions performed due to auspicious merit, 
one who does not injure any living being and is free from all the 18 
sinful acts from violence upto the mithyadarsana (perversity of atti¬ 
tude) will earn purtya (auspicious fruits of karma). The auspicious 
work brings auspicious fruits of karma. 9 

Just as a machine like the electronic calculator having no in¬ 
telligence, still makes complicated calculations, which in the case of a 
human being would require good deal of intelligence, so also karma , 
though material in nature consisting cf karmic particles, works out the 
schemata of the effects cf kaw.a. It is not teasssiy to postulate the 
presence of Fkvara for the disf ensiDg of karma. He is not free to 
distribute karma as he wants. One man’s karma cannot be transfor¬ 
med to another. If this were possible, then freedom of the will have 


1 Bhagavat1 7j 10. 

2 Vyakhpapraffiapti 7 f 10 

3. Bhagavali 7, 10 
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no meaning and the T&vara would have been powerful and karma 
would be some commodity to be distributed at His will. But we find, 
that karma works his own way. There is a regulated mathematical and 
determined effects of karma which works their own course. lathis 
sense, F&wara has no place in the karma theory. 

, TRANSFERENCE OF KARMA 

According to the Yedic tradition, the individual atman is at the 
mercy of the all powerful Tivara . Without the grace of Tivara the 
atman cannot do anything. Tivara is the one Who dispenses karma 
to different individuals, Who sends one to the hell or heaven, 1 2 

The Jaina theory of karma does not accept this view. There is 
no possibility of dispensation of karma by any external agency like 
Tivara. Karma cannot be distributed like pieces of money. One man’s 
karma cannot be transformed into other. The individual soul is free. 
It is by its own activity that it earns the karmic bondage in this empiri¬ 
cal world. Each individual soul is responsible for its rise or fall. The 
atman which gets involved in the wheel is like the river vetarapi or 
the tree kutasalmali. The soul expresses its two nature, gets the fruits 
of perception.® The individual soul is the doer of its own karma and 
the enjoyer of the fruits of: karma. The soul that follows the righteous 
path is its own fiiend, while the soul that goes astray and follows 
un-righteous path is its own enemy. 3 

The Jaina theory of karma maintains that the fruits of karma 
expressing in happiness and misery are the results of the activity of the 
soul. The soul gets the fruits according to its dessert. 4 5 The Vedic 
tradition and the Buddhist view are refuted by the Jainas, regarding 
the distribution and the transform of karma, e 


1 Mahabharata, Vanaparva. adhyaya 30, si. 28. 

2 Uttaradhyayana 20, 36 

3 Uttaradhyayana 20,37 

4 Uttaradhyayana 4,4; 6, 3 

5 (a) jlttrcrrirruihta— Ft. Dalsnkh Malvania p. 131 

(b) Sri Amara Bharcti, Bharatiya darior.o me karma mevcana 
— Up adhyaya Amaramuni 
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One man’s karma cannot be transformed to another. If that 
were so, the efforts of the jfva would be futile because the Jjva would 
not know that its good actions would give him good results. It would 
then be possible in such cases that one does good actions and some¬ 
one else would enjoy the fruits of that karma. This would not be an 
adequate explanation for the distribution of karma.* 

THE FUNCTION OF KARMA 

The function of karma is to get the soul involved in this wheel 
of life and death. As long as the flow of karmic bondage continues, 
the soul gets involved in this wheel and is not free. This is the general 
function of karmic action. In the specific sense different types of 
karma have their different functions, in creating the bondage, to the 
individual soul. 

TYPES OF KARMA 

Jaina karma theory has distinguished karma into eight types; 
1 • jnanavaraniya karma, 2. darianavarapa, 3. vedaniya, 4. mohanjya 
5. nama, 6. ayu, 7. gotra and 8. antaraya ~ a 

Out of these eight kannas — jnanavaraniya, darsatiavarapa, moha- 
niya and antaraya arc ghjti kannas , because they obscure the inherent 
nature and capacity of the soul, like jnana and darsana? Vedaniya, 
ayu, nama and gotra kann is are aghati karmas because they do not 
affect the original capacity of the soul nor do they obscure the capa¬ 
city. Therefore, they are called aghcii karmas .* 

The consciousness is the characterisation of the soul. The soul 
has infinite energy. Similarly, it is characterised by infinite know¬ 
ledge ( anantajnana ), infinite intuition ( anama dariana), infinite bliss 

1 Dvatri/hiika, Acarya Amitagati, 30-31. 

2 (a) Uttar adhyay ana 33, 2-3. (b) Sthcnakga 8, 3, 596, <c) Praj'na- 

pana, 23, 1, (d) Bhagavati, sataka 6, uddesaka 9 p. 453 
(e) Tattvarthasutra 8, 5 (f) Prathama kartnagrantka, gatba 3, 
Pancasahgraha 2, 2. 

3 (a) Pahcadhyayi 2, 998. __ 

(b) Gammatfsscra — karmakapda 9 

4 (a) Pancadhyayi 2, 999. 

(b) Comma {as or a karmakap^a 9 
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(ananta sukha) and infinite energy ( ananta virya ). Jhanavaraiffya 
karma obscures the intellectual knowledge of the soul. Dar&anavarapa 
karma covers the darsana, mohanfya karma obscures the right atti¬ 
tude and faith and right conduct also. Therefore the atman will be 
bereft of the ananta sukha. Antaraya karma obscures the infinite 
energy of the soul, by which the soul will be temporarily incapacitated 
for expressing the energy which is inherent in the soui. In this way, 
the ghati karmas or obscuring karmas are basically responsible for the 
different states of the karma. 

Those types of karma which do not affect, the original nature of 
the jiva but which affect the fruits and the determining effect of the 
original nature of the jlvas are called aghati karmas. Aghati karmas 
are directly connected with the karmic particles of matter and not 
directly with the jiva. By the rise of the aghati karmas, the soul gets 
mixed with the paudgalika dravyu (material particles of karma). 

Because of this, the jiva which is amuria will be considered as 
murta. The jiva is bound with the £arira (body), and the inherent char¬ 
acteristics of jiva like infinite jnana, infinite sukha, amurtakalm (form¬ 
lessness) and agurulaghutva (neither small nor big) do not get occa¬ 
sions to get express themselves, Vedaniya karma obscures the infinite 
happiness or bliss of the soul. Ayu karma obscures and obstructs the 
eternity of the soul. By nama karma, the jiva is limited in its expres¬ 
sion of the status. And the gotra karma thwarts the expression of aguru¬ 
laghutva. When the ghati karmas arc removed, the atman attains omni¬ 
scient knowledge ( kevalajna’id ) and omniscient intuition {kevala 
darSana) and becomes Arihantad But when the aghati karmas are also 
removed, the body is cast away, and the atman is freed from the 
material existence, and becomes siddha, buddha or mukta. 

Jnanavarana karma 

Jiva is characterised by pure consciousness. Upayoga is the essen¬ 
tial characteristic of the jjva.'* Upayoga has been variously interpre¬ 
ted, sometimes as an expression of jnana and dar&ana and sometimes 
as the resultant of consciousness. 8 Sakara upayoga expresses jnana 

1 Tattvarthas&ra 10, 1 

2 Uttaradhyayana 28,10 

3 Niyamasdra, 10 
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and nirakara upayoga expresses dar&ana. 1 Dr. T. G. Kalghatgi in 
his book, “Some Problems in faina Psychology ” has interpreted upa¬ 
yoga in psychological term stating that upayoga may be referred to as 
the karmic energy which is primarily responsible for expression of 
jftana and dariana. He has used the world upayoga on the pattern 
of the Macdugallian sense with certain modifications.® Jhdnopayoga 
is the expression of conscious energy which is associated with 
discriminative knowledge by which the self distinguishes between 
species, the attribute, action and other forms of distinguishing of the 
empirical jiva. DarSanopayoga apprehends the generality of the object 
in a concrete psychosis. 3 Jnan&varapa obscures such discriminative 
knowledge. Just as a piece of cloth tied round the eyes so as to obstruct 
the perception will obscure the sense perception through the eyes. 4 
The consequential expression of jnanavarana karma will be to obscure 
knowledge of the five types ; matijftana (sense perception) 2. jruta 
jhana (inferential knowledge) 3. avadhijhana (clairovance perception) 
4. manaftparyayajhana (telepathic cognition) and 5, kevalajhana 
(omniscient cognition). 5 

Matijnanavaraya karma obscures sense experience, obtained 
through the contact of sense organs and the martas. The iruta- 
jhandvarapa karma obscures knowledge obtained through inference 
and discriminative knowledge which is defective. AvadhijHanavarapa 
karma obscures knowledge which may be considered as clairvoyance 
knowledge and which is mainly concerned with the perception of 
objects having form. Manafrparyaya jnanavarapa karma obscures the 
telepathic cognition. Kevalajnanavarapa karma covers the omniscient 
knowledge which includes the simultaneity of knowledge—the 
substance and modes. 

1 Tatlvarthasutra 2—9 and its bhdfya. 

2 Kalghatgi (T. G.) Some Problems in Jaina Psychology (Karnatak 
Uni. 1961) 

3 Pramapanayatattvdloka 2. 7. 

4 (a) Prathama Karmagrantha 9 

(b) Gommatjara ( karmakanda) 21 

(c) Sthdnahga 2, 4, 105 tfkd me uddhrta 

5 (a) Uttarddhyayana 33, 4 (b) Prajnapand 23, 2 (c) Sthdnahga 5, 
464 (d) Tattvdrtha sdtra 8, 6—7. 
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The consequential expression of the jhdnavarapa karma may be 
either sarvaghati (compiete) or Jefaghati which is partial.* Sarvaghati 
jrlanavaraniya karma obscures the knowledge which is complete and 
which arises from the obscuration of knowledge, while da&aghati 
jndnavctram karma obscures partial knowledge obtained through the 
matijnana and other forms of jndnavararia. Mati, iruta, avadht and 
manahparyaya jnmavararta are desaghati , while kevaiajnanavarana 
is sarvaghati , because the sarvaghati jnanavarara karma is concerned 
with the total obscuration of knowledge. However although sarvaghati 
kevalajnanavararta karma obscures omniscience but the fnana of the 
atman is not wiped out of the essential. When the dark clouds cover 
the sky, the light of the sun percolates through the clouds and enables 
us to distinguish between the night and the day. 1 2 Again, just as the 
light of the sun piercing through thick dark clouds obscuring the 
vision of the sun illumines different parts in the surroundings and the 
buildings according to the natures and the type of construction and 
colour pattern. So also the fhanavaratfiya karma obscuring matijn&na 
illumines various things with different intensities. There is no com¬ 
plete destruction of matijftana. If that were to take place, jlva would 
be considered to be ajiva. 

The maximum duration of this karma is 30 kotakoti sagaropama 
and minimum “ amarmuh&rta ” (less than 48 minutes). 3 

Dar&anavaraqa karma : 

Darsanavarana karma obscures the intuitive experience. It obs¬ 
cures and inhibits the possibility of the cognition in which we appre¬ 
hend the generality of an object without the discriminative knolwedge 
of the particulars. Due to the obscuration of the darianavara-pa the 


1 Sthcmanga sutra 2, 4, 105 

2 (a) Sthanaridga , 2, 4, 105 tiki 

(b) Sthdncihga-samavayahga, pp. 94-95 Pt. Dalsukh Malvaniya 

(c) Nandisutra 43 

3 (a) Uttaradhyayana 33, 19-20 

(b) Tattvarthasutra 8, 15 

(c) Pancama Karmagrantha, gatha 26. 
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avenues for knowledge are generally closed. Analogical example in 
this connection may be mentioned in that the dar&andvarana may be 
compared to the watch man ( dvdrapdla ) at the door of a king. With¬ 
out whose permission we cannot see the king himself. Similarly, if 
the dar&anavarana karma obscures intuitive experience, we cannot get 
easily the jndna (discriminative knowledge). 1 

Darianavaraya karma is of nine varieties t I. cak^u darianavara^a 
2. acakfu dar&anavarana 3. Avadhi darsanavurapa and 4. kevala dark- 
anavarana 5. nidra (sleep) 6. nidra-nidra (deep sleep) 7. pracala 
8. pracalapracald and 9. stydnardhi . 2 3 

CakfU darkanavaraniya obscures the visual experience. Acakfu 
dar&andvaraQiya obscures the forms of experience obtained through 
the sense-organs other than the eyes, and the mind. Avadhi dari- 
an&varanlya obscures the clairvoyance intuition and kevala darSanava - 
rarity a veils the omniscient experience. Nidra is a form of activity 
which is responsible for the obscuration of dar$andvaraniya karma. 
It is sleep which is considered light sleep. Nidra-nidra is heavy sleep. 
Pracala is a form of stupor by which one gets sleep even sitting or 
standing. Pracala-Pracala is a heavy sleep which one gets even while 
walking. We may consider this as somnambulistic. Styanardhi is 
a very deep sleep where even activity is possible during sleep, it may 
be referred to hypnotic form of sleep. 

DarSandvarapa karma may be partially affecting (de&aghati) or 
totally affecting ( sarvaghdti ). Cak$u, acakfu, avadhi darianavaraylya 
are de&aghatj while the remaining are sarvaghdti .* Kevaladar&anavar - 
atfya karma , like kevalajhdndvaraniya karma is sarvaghdti. 

1 (a) Sthdnahga 2, 4, 105 tika. 

(b) Prathama Karmagrantha 9 

(c) Gonvnatasdra (karmakatida) 21, Nemicandra 

2 (a) Uttarddhyayana 33, 5—6 

(b) Samavdyahga suira 9, (c) Sthdnahga 8, 3, 668, 

(d) Tattvdrthasutra 8, 8, (e) Prajnapana 23, l. 

3 Thanahga 2, 4, 10— darisa^avara^jje kamme evamceva. 

f/ka-deSadarianavarjgiiyarh caksuracaksuravadhidarsanavaraplyam ; 

sarvadarfianavaraijiyam tu nidra paftcakahi kevaladarganavarapi- 

yam cetyarthalj, bhavana tu purvavaditi. 
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When darfandvaraniya karma is completely removed the j'lva 
experiences infinite intuition. If the darfanavarapiya karma undergoes 
suppression and destruction, partial ( kfayopaiama), then cakfU darfana 
and acakfu darfana and avadhi darfana experiences would be possible. 
The minimum duration of darfandvarapa karma is one ‘ antarmuhurta* 
while the maximum duration will be 30 crores of crores sagaropama .* 

Vedanlya karma 

Vedaniya karma causes experience of the pleasure and pain. It 
is of the two forms (i) satavedaniya which is responsbile for the expe¬ 
riences of pleasure concerning senses and the mind; while (ii) asata~ 
vedaniya brings about painful experience. 1 2 These two experiences 
are concerned with the body and the mind. 3 4 5 Vedaniya karma can be 
compared to a drawn out sword besmeared with honey. Satavedaniya is 
like the honey on t'ie sword, while asatavedaniya is like cutting 
one’s tongue while licking.* 

Satavedaniya karma is of eight types like : manojni Sabda (pleas¬ 
ant words), manojna rupa (pleasant form), manojna gandha (pleasant 
smell), manojna rasa (pleasant taste), manojna spar fa (pleasnt touch), 
sukhita ntana (mind which is pleased), sukhita vdtti (pleasing speech) 
and sukhita kaya (pleasing body). 6 7 

Asatavedaniya is similarly of eight types associated with unplea¬ 
sant experiences of fabda, rupa, g iniha, ran, sparfa, mana, vd$i and 
unpleasant body (dukhita kaya)? 

Asatavedaniya karma causes painful feelings through the senses 
and the mind, thereby bringing misery to the being.’ 


1 (a) Uttaradhyayana 33, 19-20 (b) TattvarthasQtra 8, 15 

(c) Pancama Karmagrantha, gatha 26 (d) Prajnapana, pada 29 
u. 2, su. 293 

2 (a) Uttaradhyayana 33, 7 (b) Sthanahga 1, 4, 105. 

3 Tattvartha 8,8 Sarvarthasiddhi 

4 (a) Prathama Karmagrantha, 12 (b) Sthandhga 2, 4. 105 tika 

5 (a) Sthanahga 8, 488 (b) Prajnapana 23, 2 

6 (a) Sthandhga 8, 488 (b) Prajnapana 23, 3, 15 

7 (a) Sthanahga 8, 488 (b) Prajnapana 23, 3, 15 
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The shortest duration of the vedanjya karma has been mentioned 
as antarmuhQrta in Uttar adhyayma si)tra l 2 3 4 and Prajfiapana .* Bhagavati 
mentions two samayas as the minimum duration.* There is no contra¬ 
diction between these different statements, because muhurta includes 
antarmuhQrta which can be described as having the duration of two 
samayas. But TattvdrthasQtra and Karmagrantha have mentioned 
twelve muhurtas 4 as the minimum duration of this karma. This disc¬ 
repancy may be explained with reference to the samparayika asrava 
and Jryapathika asrava. The maximum duration would be 30 
crores of crores sagara. 

Mohaniya karma 

Mohaniya karma is deluding karma. It causes emotional distur¬ 
bances and leads one astray, making him believe that this world is very 
much real and one clings strongly to the experiences of this world. In 
this sense, we may say it causes “delusions”. This is the most power¬ 
ful of the eight karmas. Mohaniya karma is the primary form of karma 
which is responsible for the wheel of sathsara , 5 6 In this sense the real 
nature of the atm in, which is pure and non-attached, free from the 
passions, is very much affected by the perversions of the emotional 
disturbances. By this karma, one ordinarily loses the power of dis- 
crimina'ion. The effects of this karma can be compared to the effects 
of alcoholic drinks in which one loses the power of thought and 
discrimimtion and the sense of discriminating good from bad.® 


1 Uttaradhyaynrta 33, 19-20. 

2 Pri'jn rpana 23, 2. 21-29 

3 Bhagavati 6, 3 — Vedapijjam jaha do samaya I 

4 (a) Tattvarihasutra 8, 19. 

(b) Tatlvarthabha$ya 

(c) Navatittv.a Sahitya Sahgraha; Devananda Silrikrta, Saptatattva 
Prakaropa 

(d) Joins Dar&ma, p. 354 Dr. Mobantal Mehta. 

5 Vinayacandra Caubisi 

6 (a) Prathama Karmagrantha, gatha 13 

(b) Sthanahga 2, 4, 105 tika 

(c) Gomnnrsar.i {karmikandJ) 21, 
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Mohanlya karma is of two types ; (I) Darianamohaniya which 
affects the intuitive experience and (2) Caritrumohaniya; it affects 
good conduct. 1 2 3 Dar§ana in this sense refers to the state of intuition of 
right tatt\as and the real nature of the at man. £ Just as the consuming 
of liquor stupifies, so also mohanlya karma causes stupification of the 
mind by which he looses the power of discrimination between right 
and wrong. In this, one identifies himself with all that is external to 
him.* And without discriminating the righteous from the unright¬ 
eousness, one identifies himself with the unrighteous activity. 

Dariana mohanlya karma is of three 4 types : I. Samyaktva 
mohanlya, in this, the expression of samyaktva, if it is to come, cannot 
be obstructed, but it is slowed down and vitiated with numerous 
faults. 2. Miihyatva mohanlya, in this the faith in the righteous item 
is lost, 3. Miira mohanlya, in this one develops the mixed attitude 
in which righteous is also present along with wrong attitude. It is also 
called samyakmithyatva mohanlya . 5 6 Miihyatva mohanlya is sarvaghatl, 
while samyaktva mohanlya is dejaghati as it partially affects discrimina¬ 
tion. 4 But miira mohanlya is sarvaghatl with reference to the relation 
of relative emphasis of the miihyatva and samyaktva. 

Second distinction in the mohanlya karma is the caritra moha¬ 
nlya karma. It affects the right conduct of the soul. It thwarts activity 
leading to right conduct . 7 

Caritra mohanlya is of two types t 1. kajaya mohanlya and 


1 (a) Uttaradhyayana 33, 8 

(b) Sthanahga 2, 4, 105 

(c) Prajnapana 23, 2 

2 Tattvartha sutra 1 , 2 

3 Paficadhyayl 2, 93, 6-7 

4 (a) Uttaradhyayana 33, 9. 

(b) Sthanahga 2, 184. 

5 Prathama Karmagrantha, gatha 14-16 

6 (a) Gommatasara ( karmakaifda ) 39 

(b) Sthanahga 2, 4, 105, tika me uddbrta 

7 PancadhyayT 21, 6. 
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2. . nokafaya tnohaniya. 1 2 Kctfaya refers to the passions and 
emotional upset. Kajaya mohanlya is of 16 types while nokafaya 
which refers to the quasi-passions or quasi-emotional upsets has 
seven or nine types.* 

Kafaya mohaniya has reference to the emotional upsets. 
It etymologically comes from kctfa and dya meaning attachment or 
attraction towards sarhsara which is kaqa. These emotional upsets 
lead us to the attachments to the worldly things and empirical experi¬ 
ences and the consequent involvement in the wheel of life. 3 4 Krodha 
(anger), niana (egoity), mayd (deceitfulness) and lobha (greed)—these 
are four types of passions. Each of them has four different levels of 
intensity : 1. anantanubandhi, 2. apratyakhydnavarana, 3. pratya~ 
khyanavaraya and 4. sariyvalana. In this way, there are sixteen varia¬ 
tions of expression of emotional excitement. The rise of these ntoh r- 
mya karmas , i. e., kifdyus or emotional upsets like anger, disturb the 
individual's mental activity. 

Anantanubandhi is of longer duration and because of this, the 
soul wanders into worldly life for endless time ( anantakala ). This 
is responsible for the destruction of samyaktva.* 

Apratyakhydnavaramya h is the effect of partial destruction and 
due to this at-nan connot accept the Sravaka vratas or amvratas and 
follow tbe righteous path. 5 6 7 

Pratyakhyandvararia obstructs the atnan to become a monk or 
framspa.* 

Due to the sarhjvalana kajaya it is difficult to get the opportuni¬ 
ties for practicing right conduct for a sratnaiyi? 


1 (a) Uttaradhyayana 31, 10. (b) Projhapand 23, 2. 

2 (a) Uttar adhyay ana 33, If. (b) Prajnapand 23, 2. 

(c) Sthanahga 9, 700 (d) Samavayahga 16. 

3 (a) Ava§vaka Malayagiri vrtti p. 116 
(b) VisefQvasyaka bhafya, gatha 1227. 

4 Tattvarthasutra 8, 10 hhafya 

5 Tattvarthasutra 8, 10 bhafya 

6 Tattvarthasutra 8, 10 bhafya 

7 Tattvarthasutra 8, 10 bhafya 
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Gommatasara also mentions these points, 1 2 

Anantatiubandhi kajaya operates for the whole of life. 
Apratyakhyana has its effects for one year . Pratyikh} ana kajdya 
produces its effects and continues its operation for four months. 
While sathjvalana has its effects for 15 days.* 

In the Gommatasara karmakanda there is a description of the 
duration of the effects of kajayas with reference, to the emotional 
experiences. 3 4 5 

No-kajaya Mohaniya~~We now describe the intensity and dura¬ 
tion of nokajaya mohaniya karma. Nokajiiya refers to quasi-passions 
which arise due to the operation of kafdyas * They aie also called as 
akajayas.^ Nokajaya does not mean absence of kajaya, but it is a 
quasi-passion in which there is the intensity of passion without the qu¬ 
alitative differences, 6 7 There are nine types of nokajayas : 1. laughter 
(hasya), 2. rati (liking towards the other living or non-living things or 
dislike towards the sathyama), 3. arati (disliking towards the worldly 
affairs and interest towards self-control sarhyama ) 4. bhaya (fear), 
5. ioka (grief) 6. jugupsa (disgust)’ 7. strfveda (sensual desire with a 
man) 8. purujaveda (desire of intercourse with a woman), 9. naputftsa- 
kaveda (desire of sexual intercourse both with the man and woman). In 
the Uttarddhyayana seven distinctions have been mentioned. There 
the three types of vedas have been considered as one. In other 
words, by the single word veda all the three vedas have been 
denoted. 

It would be worth-while considering on the basis of psychologi¬ 
cal analysis, to be associated with somehow with instincts or the 
better word propensities in the sense that Mcdoneif has used. This 

1 Gommatasara, jivakanda, gat ha 283. 

2 Prathama karmagrantha, gatha 18 

3 Gommatasara karmakanda. 

4 Kasiyasahavartitvat, kagayaprera^adapi. 

H asy ad ina vak asyokta nokagayakasayata. 

5 Tattvartha Rajavartika 8, 9-10. 

6 Sarvarthasiddhi 8, 9 

7 Aclrya Pujyapada— 

yadudayadatmadosasamvara^am paradosaviskanyam sa jugupsa. 
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needs further psychological study. In this way, caritramohaniya karma 
has twenty-five varieties and among them four sarhjvalana kaqaya and 
nine nokafaya i. e., thirteen varieties are the disturbances which 
affect partially. Therefore, they are called dejaghati, while the 
others (i. e. remaining twelve varieties have their effects totally. 
Therefore, they arc called sarvaghati} The duration of the mohaniya 
karma is for one antarmuhurta at the minimum and for 70 crores 
of crores sagara at the maximum. 1 2 3 4 5 
iyufkarma (Age Determining Karma) 

Karma that determines the age of an individual jjva is called 
ayufkarma. When the age determined by the karma is over the 
individual jjva embraces death.* 

This karma has been compared to the prison house. The udge 
sentences a prisoner to undergo punishment for a specific period and 
as soon as that period is over, he is released from the prison. Similarly, 
the individual jiva gets embodied in a particular body in a particular 
life fora specified period of tine. For the determined period of time, 
the soul cannot be free from the bediiy existence in that particular 
body.* The dyu$karma is not concerned with giving pleasure or pain, 
but its function is to determine the age limit of a specific individual 
jiva. B 

The consequential distinctions of ayu^ karma is of 4 types : 

1. one that determines like the life span in the hell (naraka ayu ), 

2. the one determines the life span in the lower animals (tiryaftca 


1 (a) Sthahanga 2, 4, 105, aka 

(b) Gomma[asara, karmakanda 39 

2 (a) Uttaradhyayana 33, 21 
(b) Tattvdrthasutra S, 16 

3 (a) Tattvartharajavartika 8, 10-2 
(b) PrajMpana 23, 1 

4 (a) Navatattva Sahitya Sangraha; v rttyadisametath, Navatattva- 

prakara$arh 74. 

(b) Gomma(asara, karmakav4 a li¬ 
fe) Prathama Karmagrantha, gatha 23 

5 fhatfanga 2, 4, 105 {ika 
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dyu), 3. the life span determining karma in the case of human being 
(manujya ayu) and 4, that which determines the age of the residents 
of heaven (devayu). 1 

The age determination may be considered in two ways : 1. apava- 
rtanlya and 2. anapavartanlya. Apavartanlya refers the decrease in 
the age due to external condition, Anapavartanlya refers to the non- 
decrease under any circumstance of the duration of the ayu.* 

Apavartaniya dyu does not however mean that it is possible 
to terminate the life of an individual jlva without exhausting the 
duration of the age as determined by the age determining karma. 
In only means that one can hasten the experience of the ayu karma 
which would have taken a longer time. This experience of karma 
can be reduced in ar.tarmuhuria. In the common -sense parlance, 
it is called premature death. But we should remember that in the case 
of the human being and the low-er animals residing in karmabh&mi 
it is possible to have such reduction in the experiences of the 
exhaustion cf karma bringing about premature death. Eu« there 
cannot be such reduction of age in the hellish beings, gods, tfrthath - 
karas and even humanbeings and lower animals of bhogabhumi i. e„ 
the land of enjoyment. 

Ayukarma extends in its duration to one antarmuhiirta at the 
lowest and 33 crores of sagaropama at the highest. 3 Bhagavati men¬ 
tions the highest duration as a third part of the punakoti and 33 saga¬ 
ropama.* This includes the period of time required for formation 
of the new life after the karmabandha in the previous life is out off, 
to the time w'hen the gemination of the new life starts. In other 
words this includes also the period of potentiality {abadhdkala) of 
ay uf karma. 

Na>na karma 

Nama karma is that type of karma which determines the 

1 (a) Tattvarthasulra 8, 11 

(b) Prajhapand 23—1 

(c) Uttarddhyayana 33i 12 

2 Tattvdrthasutra 2, 52. Pt. Sukhalalji ka vivecan, pp. 112-116. 

3 Uiutradhyayana 33. 22. 

4 Bhagavati 6 , 3 
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status and other conditions of the individual/jVa.i According to this 
theory, nama karma determines the different formulations of the 
bodily forms of the different individual status and the determining 
experiences.* 

The nama karma has been very often compared to a painter 
who paints various pictures of men and animals. A good painter 
presents varieties of forms of animals and birds. Similarly, nama- 
karma presents the determined life of individual soul in different 
stages like naraka , manava (human) or heavenly status. This karma 
determines the bodily form, ihe different limbs of the body, sense- 
organs and the general stature of the individual body. 1 2 3 4 

Nama karma primarily is of two types : (1) Subhandma karma 
which gives auspicious presentations and (2) akubbanama karma 
which gives inauspicious presentation. The first is the consequence 
of puryya (merit) and the second is determined by demerit (papa).* 
Nama karma expresses itself into forty-two types of consequential 
forms. 5 They are ; 

1. Gati nama— It determines the status of the individual soul 
in (a) hell, (b) lower animal states, (c) in the human states and (d) 
in the stage for the heavenly beings, 

2. Jati nama— The nama karma that determines the form of 
the individual with reference to sense-organs and the species of the 
animals is called the jati nvna. It has five forms : I, one-sensed 
organism, 2, two-sensed organism, 3. three-sensed 4. four-sensed 
and 5. five-sensed organisms. These are determined by the nama 
karma. 

3. Sarfra namakarma—Tt determines the type and the form of 
the $arira that the jiva gets as the fruits of its karma. It has five 

1 Prajnapand 23, 1, 288 tika (b) j'kandnga 2, 4, 105 tika. 

2 Gommatasc ra karmakenda 12. 

3 (a) Sthanahga 2, 4, 105 tika 

(b) Navatattva Sahitya Sahgraha. avacurni vrttysdi same'ath, 

—Navatattvaprakarapam 74 

4 XJttara 33, 13 

5 (a) Samavayanga stmavaya 42, (b) Prjanapana 2% 2-293. 

(c) TattvarihasQtra 8, 12. 
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forms : (a) audarika Sarira (b) vaikriyaka , (c) dhdrcka (d) taijcsa 
and (e) karmada Sarira (karmic body). 

4. Sarira ahgopdhga nama —It determines the different parts 
of the bodies and also the limbs of the bcdics. It is of three 
forms : (!) audarika Sarira ahgopahga (2) vakriyaka Sarira an gopakga 
and (3) aharaka Sarira ahgopahga. Taijasa and karmana Sorites 
(bodies) have no limbs. 

5. Sarira bandhana nama karma is that body of the karmic 
particles which associates the karmic particles which were accrued 
previously and are being accrued in present. It has five forms ; !. 
audarika Sarira bandhana nemo, 2. miftriya Sarira bandhana nama, 

3. aharaka Sarira bandhana nama 4. (aijasa Sarira beandhaa noma, 
and 5. karmana Sarira bandhana nama. 

In the Karmagrantha, hi teen distinctions have been made 
regarding the Sarira l andhuna nama kt.rma. We give below the same 
distinctions in their original form : 

1. Audarika-audarika bandhanartdma 

2. Audarika-iaijaia bandhanandma 

3. Auddrika-karmana bandhanartdma 

4. Vaikriya-vaikriya bandhanandma 

5. Vaikriya-ta ijasa bandhanandma 

6. Vaikriya-karmana bandhanandma 

7. Aharaka-aharaka bandhunanama 

8. Aharka-taijasa bandhanandma 

9. Aharaka-karmapa bandhanandma 

10. Audbrikc-taijasc-karmaija bandhanandma 

11. Vaikriya-taijasa—karmana bandhanandma 

12. Aharka-naijasa-karmana bandhanandma 

13. Taijasa-taijasa bandhanandma 

1 4. Taijasa-kQrmarta bandhanandma 

15. Kdrmar.a-kdrmana bandhanartdma 

The audarika, t aikriya and aharaka karma particles are not 
directly connected with eath other. Therefore, their interconnected 
bondage has not been mentioned here. 

6. Sarira sab ghat a namakarma is concerned with the association 
and arrangement of the different kurmes which hate been act unmla- 
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ted due to various factors and the karmic particles which are accruing 
due to the influx of karmas. It has five forms : (a) audarikaiarira 
sahghata ndma karma, where the karmic particles of similar nature 
accrued and accruing arc arranged in a proper way, so as to determine 
the form of the body, etc. Similarly, the functions of other four 
allied karmas can be mentioned, like (b) vaikriya&arira sahghata 
namakarma, (c) ahcraka iarira (d) taijasa iarjra and (e) k dr may a 
iarira sahghata namakarma. 

7. Sarhhanana nama karma is concerned with the formation 
and structure of the bone in the body. There are six forms in this ; 
(a) vajra vrfabha nardca sarhhanana nama-karma (formation of hard 
and strong bones), (b) vrfabha nardca sarhhanana name karma (c) 
nardca sarhhanana nama karma (flexible and not brittle bones), (d) 
ardha naraca sarhhanana nama karma, (e) kilika sarhhanana narna~ 
karma (joint bones), (f) sevarta sarhhanana ndma karma (auxiliary 
bones). 

8. Sathsihana nama karma is concerned with the determination 
of the size of the different parts of the body, it has also six forms 
like 5 (a) samacaiurasra (even form), (b) nyagrodha parimaydala 
samsthana (globular and round forms), (c) sddi sathsihana (formation 
of the ends of the body), (d) vamana samsthana (formation of short 
bodies, (e) kubja sarhsthana (formation of dwarfish bodies and (f) 
huyda sarhsthana (unequal bodies). 

9. Varya namakarma is that type of namakarma which is 
responsible for determining the colour of the individual organism. It 
is of five types : (1) krfnavaryanama (black), 2. njlavarnancmta 
(indigo), 3. hhitavaryandma (grey), 4. haridramryandma (yellow) 
and 5. ivetavarya ndma (white) determining karma. 

10. Gandha namakarma : This ndma karma determines the smell 
of the individual organism. It is of two types : 1. surabhigandha- 
nama (pleasant smell) and 2. durabhigandhandma (unpleasant smell). 

11. Rasa namakarma is connected with determination of the 
taste of the individual experiencing it. It is of five types : 1. tiktarasa 
nama (pungant) 2. katurasanama (bitter) 3. kafayarasandnta (astrin- 
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gent) 4. amlarasa nama (acidic) and 5. madhura rasa nama 
(sweet). 

12. Sparianama karma determines the nature of the touch of 
the individual organism. These are of eight types : 1. karka&a spark i 
(hard) 2, rnrdu sparsa (soft) 3. guru sparia (weighty) 4, laghu sparia 
(unextended and light) 5. snigdha (greasy and smooth) 6. ruk$a sparks 
(hard and dry) 7. §ita sparia (cool touch) and 8. Uftta sparia (warm). 
The sparsa rtama karma determines them. 

13. Agurulaghu mnta : This karma determines the extent of 
the intensity neither too little nor too much in its intensity and 
duration. 

14. Upaghati rtama ; With the rise of this karma the individual 
jiva suffers hardships and physical tortures due to physical deforma¬ 
tion like pratijivha (defects in tongue or defects in teeth, etc.) 

15. Paraghata nama : By the rise of this karma one can in¬ 
fluence others even through bis talk or appearance. It is also possible 
that due to this karma, the individual jiva would be able to harm 
other jlvas. 

1 6. AnuptirvT nama : This type of karma enables an individual 
jiva to traverse a particular distance after it leaves its first body at the 
time of death and before it enters the other state of existence. It 
enables to cover some space so as to reach the next stage of existence. 
It has four types : 1, mraka ampurvi nama (leading towards hell) 
2. iiryak ampunjnama (it has the capacity of leading the soul to a 
point which to enter the lower stage of animals) 3. manu$ya ampurvi 
nama (leading to the human existence) 4. devanupurvi nama (leads to 
the next type of heavenly being). 

17. Ucchvasa nama : By this karma, one can breath properly. 

18. Atapa nama : By this karma, an individual organism can 
get warm for the sake of life. 1 Or, an organism, being himself cool. 


1 This type of karma operates in the case of one-sensed organism, 
because the body of the one-sensed organism is first cold and then 
it can get hot. 
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can expedite warm-light, e. g., the light of gross ahkaratna fixed below 
the sun. 

19. Udyotandma karma : By this karma the organism becomes 
cool and gets sufficient energy and light 1 or, expedites cool light. 

20. Vihayogati nama : By this karma the individual jiva gets 
either the good or the bad gati (walk). It has two types : ( pra§asta 
(auspicious gati) and apraiasla (uncomfortable or inauspicious gati). 

21. Trasanama karma : It enables an individual organism to 
get the capacity of motion. 

22. Sthavara nama karma t By this karma individual jiva can¬ 
not move at his will. 

23. Siikfma nama : This karma determines the subtle body of 
the individual jiva. 

24. Badara nama karma determines the individual to have a 
sthiila sarira (gross body). 

25. Paryapta nama : By this, the individual soul gets appro¬ 
priate functions ( paryaptis ) suitable for its status, 

26. Aparyaptanama : In this the individual soul may not get all 
the necessary and fitting functions of the organism. 

27. Sadharana iariranama : By this karma the infinite jjvas get 
a common and normal body. 

28. Pratyekaiarira nama : It determines the specific body of the 

jiva. 

29. Sthiranama karma : It determines the type of the bones, 
. the teeth and flesh that a body gets in the proper form and proper 

place. 

30. Asthira nama is responsible for the disharmony and discar- 
dent arrangement of the bones, the flesh etc. 

31. Sabhanama : By this karma one acquires a beautiful body 
and limbs. 

1 The Sitapraka&a (the cool night) arises from the deva, labdhidhari 
muni, vaikriya iarjra, the moon and the stars. 
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32. Aiubha nama karma is responsible for the acquisition of ugly 
body and limbs. 

3 3. Subhaga nama karma : By this karma one becomes populai 
nnd the impression on the others would be pleasant, even if he does 
nothing for the good of others, he becomes saubhagyaialt i. e. he 
acquires good things of life. 

34. Durbhaga nama karma is responsible for 'the unpleasant 
experiences of life and he becomes unpopular. 

35. Sunara nama karma : This type of karma is responsible for 
the melodius voice one gets. 

36. Dufisvara nama karma : By this one gets an unpleasant 

voice. 

37 . Adeya nvna karma makes an individual jiva respected by his 
words. 

3-1. Anadeya nama karma : By this, even the true words of the 
individual jiva are not respected. 

39. Yatoh nvna karma : This brings fame to the individual 

soul. 

40. Ayafakkjrti nama karma : By this karma one is unlucky and 
does not get success. He gets disfame. 

41. Nirmana nama karma : By this the limbs of the body are 
properly arranged. 

42. Tirthahka'a nama karma : By this karma one gets the oppor¬ 
tunity and the capacity of establishing right path (dharma tjrtha). 

Prajndpana 1 2 3 and Gommaiasarad have given 93 types of nama 
karma, and Karmavipdka mentions fifteen types of bandhananama and 
103 types of na-nakarma distinctions.* The distinctions in the nama- 
karma on the basis of 67 prakrtis are to be considered from the point 
of view of distinctions of auspicious and inauspicious karma. And also 


1 Prajnapana 23, 2. 293. 

2 Gommatasara karmakayda, 22. 

3 Karmavipaka (Hindi translation) Pt. Sukhaiaijl, pp. 48, 105. 
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from the point of view.of four-foid distinctions of varna. Elsewhere also, 
71 distinctions have been made in the consequential effects (prakrti) 
in the same nama karma, by which Subhanama karma has been dis¬ 
tinguished, into thirty seven 1 2 ; and thirty-four types 3 4 5 6 of asubhanama 
karma. This is a brief analysis of the different types of namakarma. 
This analysis has no ideological difference. The duration of the nama- 
karma is 8 rnuhQrm in its lowest and 30 crores of crores sagaropama 
in the highest 8 . 

Gotrakarma 

That type of karma which determines the status of the individual 
in the family and the society is called gotra karma. This has reference 
to the higher status or the lower status of the faintly in society. 8 
Acarya Umasvati has given a description of the concept of gotra in 
terms of the higher and the lower status with reference to the deia 
(country), jati (community), kula (sub-section of the community), 
sthana (status), mana (respect in society), satkdra (the type of honour 
in society) aiivarya (the extent of prosperity or otherwise). In the 
case of the individm! in the lower state of society, Umasvati mentions 
some sections.® 

Gotrakarma is primarily of two types;!. Uccagotra karma 
which determines the higher status and the place of the individual 
in the family and in society. 2. Nicagotra karma which determines 
the lower status of individual in the family and the society.* 

Uccagotra karma is of eight types : 

1. Jati uccagotra associated with the high status of the family 
with reference to the mother side. 

2. Kula uccagotra, high status of the family from the paterna] 

side. 


1 Navatattva Sahitya Sangraha—Navatattvaprakarapa 7, ba$ya 37. 

2 Navatattva Sahitya Sangraha : Navatattvaprakarana 8, bha$ya 49. 

3 (a) Utlaradhyayana 33, 23. 

(b) Tattvarthas&tra, 8/17-20. 

4 Prafitapana, 23/1288 Tika. 

5 Tattvarthasutra, 8/13 Bhajya. 

6 Uttaradhyayana 33, 14, 
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3. Bala uccagotra . it concerns the power and strength of the 
individual with reference to his family also. 

4. Rupa uccagotra concerning the form of his body with refe¬ 
rence to the heredity of the family. 

5. Tapa uccagotra, the quality of virtues etc., with reference to 
the family. 

6. §mta uccagotra with reference to the knowledge and learn¬ 
ing for the family and the individual. 

7. Lahha uccagotra refers to the gains of the individual 
with reference to his family. 

8. A&arya uccagotra is concerned with the prosperity of the 
individual and the family. 1 2 

Nicagotra karma is also of eight types 4 : 

1. Jati nicagotra associated with the maternal side. 

2. Kula nicagotra the lower state of the family from the pater- 
nal side. 

3. Bala nicagotra, it connotes the lower status of the family 
with reference to the strength and power. 

4. Rupa nicagotra, it connotes the lower status of the family 
and individual with reference to the form, beauty etc. 

5. Tapa njeagatra, refers to the lack of self-control and higher 
virtues in the individual and with reference to the family. 

6. Srutanfcagotra, it refers to the lack of learning and intell¬ 
igence, 

7. Labha nicagotra, it refers to the loss of gains and profits for 
an individual with reference to the family. 

8. Aisvarya nicagotra, it is absence of prosperity of the indivi¬ 
dual and family. 

This karma fa3s been compared to a potter (kumbhakara), The 
potter makes a variety of pots out of the same clay. But some are 


1 Uttara 33, 14. 

2 Prajnapana 23, J, 292; 23. 1, 293, 
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used for the sake of making kumbha or kalasa for tbe worship of 
gods. They are aquainted with fragrant ointment like candana etc. 
But some others are used for keeping wines and alcoholic drinks. In 
the same way, individual jivas according to the type of karma get 
various types of existences with reference to their karmic deserts. 
Some are poor, some are rich, some are virtuous, and some are vicious. 
Some are born in rich families and some in poor families. 1 

Gotrakarma is of 8 muhurtas in the minimum and 20 crores of 
crores sagaropama as the maximum. 

In general, nama nn d gotra karmas are related to each other in 
the sense they are associated with the forms and the state of the body 
and the mental states. The various forms and mental states are due to 
these karmas. Namakarma determines the possession of §ubha and 
a}ubha iarfra (body). And gotrakarma is considered for determining 
the status of the individual organism with reference to the high or 
low status. The iubh t (auspicious) sarjra brings pleasure and asubha 
Sarjra (inauspicious body) brings pain. Similarly, the high or the 
lower status of the individual is determined by the gotrakarma. 

A question arises whether it would be necessary to distinguish 
between the nama and gotra karma as separate, as they are closely 
associated with the same functioning regarding the form and the status 
and body and the mind. 

For answer to this, we will have to refer to the distinction con¬ 
nected with the association of the nama karma of the individual body 
while gotra karma with reference to the status of the individuals and 
their family status. 

A second question arises of the form and the status of the in¬ 
dividual bodies and the family status, where to be determined by the 
heredity and the heritage of the parent status, why should it be 
necessary to have two types of karma as nama karma and gotra karma. 
Moreover, if the form and the status of the individual in the family 
are to be determined by heredity and family circumstances, individual 
karma will have very little place. 


I Thapahga 2, 4, 105 tJka, 
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But it may please be noted that the determination of the indivi¬ 
dual status in the family and society is not only determined by the 
parents or the family, but this is possible with the karma that indivi¬ 
dual has earned in this respect. The individual is himself responsible 
for these; and he has earned it. The family and the society are only 
occasion and the environmental factors which enable the individual 
to be placed in good or bad comfort, in different status in society and 
family by his own karma. 

Namakarma determines the individual concerning his birth as 
man or gods in the heaven or in the animal kingdom. It is also con¬ 
nected in the formation of the types of sense-organs that he possesses 
and the types of bodies that he inherits like audarika, vaikriya etc. 
Gotra karma is also concerned with the status of the individual. There¬ 
fore, again a question is asked whether gotrakarma has anything to 
do with the determination of the types of jariraetc. 

But gotrakarma is not directly connected in the formation of 
the individual bodies and the sense-organs etc. Because the higher 
or the lower gotra of an individual is not relevant for the possession 
of a particular body, short or tall, particular colours—black or brown, 
particular types of sense-organs like healthy sense-organs or deformi¬ 
ties. For instance, a min born in the higher family may have deformi¬ 
ties in the body, may be of dirk colour and ra3y be also ugly. On 
the other hand, a man who is born in a lower family may be handsome 
and healthy. Therefore, gotra karma has nothing to do with the deter¬ 
mination of the bodily forms in their various aspects. It is concerned 
with the status of the individuals with reference to his family 
and mental make up. However, namakarma and gotra karma are 
closely associated with each other regarding the formation of the 
indiv'dual personalities. 

Another question has been raised regarding the criteria of 
determining the lower and the higher status of an individual in the 
family and in society due to the operation of the gotrakarma. The 
answer to this, will have to refer to the biological and social heredity. 
We find that physical and mental poise of an individual as determi¬ 
ned in society in a dignified way is largely due to the family upbring- 
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ing. Just as a beautiful body is due to the biological heredity, simi* 
larly the status of the individual and upright behaviour and his chara¬ 
cter and personality are to a great extent influenced by the biological 
heredity and family up-bringing. 

Antaraya karma 

Antaraya karma obscures and also obstructs the inherent energy 
of the soul. By the rise of this karma, constructions would be created 
for the enjoyment of the normal pleasures of life and the experience 
of an individual. 1 2 This karma has been compared to the finance 
minister of the king. The ki lg orders to give money to a person 
but the finance minister very >ften withholds and delays the disburse¬ 
ment, of what is given. He creates difficulty in the implementation 
of the king’s order. So, also, is the function of antaraya karma. It 
obstructs the energy of atman regarding the act of giving dana (dona¬ 
tion) and other forms of generous act.* 

Antaraya karma is of five types: 1. Dana antaraya karma —It 
creates obstructions in the giving of gifts and charity. 2. Labhanta- 
raya karma— Due to the rise of this karma , one is prevented from 
enjoying the fruits of his labours. He does not get tbe profits that he 
earns. 3, Bhogantarfiva karma —ft prevents the enjoyment of normal 
pleasures of life although the pleasures are at hand. For instance, one 
cannot eat delicious food kept on the table for dinner due to ill- 
health. 4. XJpabhogdntarava karma —This prevents the enjoyment 
of pleasures frequently available, as for instance, one is prevented from 
getting good house, wearing good clothes and ornaments. 5. Virya- 
ntaraya karma — It prevents an individual from performing actions 
and duties which require strength and drive. 

Antaraya karma can also be considered of two types : 1. Pra- 
tyulpanna vinaia antaraya karma -By the rise of this karma the objects 
which are acquired are either lost or destroyed. 2. Pihita agamipatha 


1 Panendhyayi 2, 1007. 

2 Tkanahga 2, 4, 105 tika. 
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antaraya karma —This refers to the obstructions created in the enjoy* 
ment of the forthcoming experiences and objects. 1 2 3 

Antaraya karma is of one antarmuh&rta duration in the least and 
at the maximum it is of thirty crores of crores sagaropama. 

The soul has the inherent characteristics of moving upwards 
(i Qrdhvagati ), just as a gourd ( tumba) has the capacity of floating on 
the surface of water. But if the gourd is smeared with clay it becomes 
heavy and it does not flow.® Similarly, due to the encrustations of 
karmic particles the soul is prevented from going upwards and from 
purifications; so it gets involved in the wheel of empirical existence, 
it goes down.* 

Antaraya karma is concerned with the obstructions of the 
possibility of getting enjoyment of the possession and the fruits of 
activity. 

The question arises whether antaraya karma is directly related 
to the external objects and the possession of enjoyment of external 
objects? For instance, in the possibility of giving charity etc. If 
there are obstructions these obstructions are due to antaraya karma. 

The possibilities of knowledge and other experiences and posse¬ 
ssions depends upoa the naturality and appropriateness of occasion 
which has reached the stage of maturity of experience. We may call 
this labdhi. Labdhi is the appropriateness of fructification. For 
instance, even when, there is a donor to give charity and also when 
there is the preparedness of accepting charity, by an individual or an 
institution, it may not be possible that the aci of charity may materi¬ 
alise due to some other external forces. But when all the forces are 
favourable for actualisation then charity is given. This is the labahi 
with reference to time and other circumstances. Labdhi , therefore, 
may be referred to the capacity, the potency and the fructification of 
realisation. Just as jnanavara$iya karma obscures valid knowledge 


1 Sthan an ga 2, 4, 105. 

2 Uttar adhyayana 33, 19. 

3 Jnata Sutra. 
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so also other forms of karma prevents the relevant experience. An- 
taraya karma refers to the inherent energy of the soul for knowledge 
experienced and action. Antardya karma obstructs the energy to 
operate in the direction of getting experiences are external, for 
example the act of charity, the gains, the enjoyment of the objects 
and the objects connected with the inherent energy of tbe soul are 
external, but the acts connected with charity and experiences of their 
individual in experiencing the fruits of karma are internal in the 
sense that they are directly connected with the expression of soul 
energy. 

There may be external objects ready to be given as charity, the 
conditions for giving charity may also be favourable, but if there is 
no internal urge on the part of one who gives charity is not yet aro¬ 
used, the act of charity would not be possible. Due to the rise of 
danantaraya karma, the person who wants to give dana is not ment¬ 
ally ready. This is asidbhava. When he is willing to it becomes 
sadbhava. But sometimes we find occasions when even in the absence 
of the desire to give charity the charity is given, while even with the 
best of intentions the desired charity, we may not give it. In these 
circumstances danantaraya karma operates in different ways. But the 
external circumstances are not directy related to danantaraya karma . 
It has a reference to the internal urge, the psychic factor which is 
responsible for the act of giving charity. The external circumstances 
are only occasions which are indirectly responsible for the rise, 
suppression and destruction ( kjayopaiamana ) of the antarayakarma. 
The real cause is psychological. It is tbe inner urge which is the 
expression of anantavlrya (the infinite and inherent energy of the 
soul). 

We also find that sometimes the circumstances are favourable, 
the objects are there, still we do not get the objects. This is due to 
the opesatiem of labhantardya karma, which does not permit tbe rise 
of the desire of for getting the objects. Sometimes, we may have a 
desire to have tbe object, but circumstances may not be favourable. 
Similarly, in some situations all the three factors, the desire to give, 
the desjre tp take and the object that is desired are all present, but 
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still we do not get the object due to some unfavourable and accidental 
circumstances. In this sense, we find that the operation of antaraya 
karma is directly connected with the internal factors of the individual 
and not with the objects which are external. The circumstances play 
an important part in the determination of the act of possession of 
the objects. Sometimes, the labhantaraya karma may not have origin 
to express itself, even then it is possible that we may not get the 
objects. In some situations even with the operation with the rise of the 
labhantaraya karma, we may get the objects. The bhogantaraya and 
upbhogantaraya karmas are also directly related to the inherent energy 
of atman and not with external things. The same position is true 
about vlryantaraya. 

Therefore what is primarily important is that the antaraya karma 
obstructs the infinite energy of atman (ananta virya) and is not directly 
related to get or not get the external things. 

. . THE INTENSITY OF KARMIC EXPERIENCE 

The intensity of the experiences of karmic fruition is primarily 
dependent upon the emotional set and the operation of kaf&yas. If the 
kafayas (emotional set) is intense, the karmic experiences will also be 
intense, it would give rise to papa karma and if the kajayas are not 
intense the karmic experiences would not be .intense, it would give 
rise to purjya karma. 

KARM A-PRADESA 

\. 

An empirical individual (jiva) is constantly engaged in activity 
through body, mind and speech. Due to these activities karmic 
particles Sow into the soul and envelope the soul. The extent of the 
enveloping of obscuration of the karmic panicles into the soul is 
referred to as karma-pradeia. The influx of the karmic particles into 
the soul are distributed into'eight types of karmic particles and they 
envelope the soul in their own way. There is bondage. The ayu karma 
receives the least of the amount of the karmic particles among those 
which are glued to the soul. Natna karma and gotra karma have a little 
more share than that of ayu karma, but equal share of the karmic 
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flow; ffianavaranTya, dar$anavarapiya and antaraya have a little more 
quantity of karmic particles that flow in; but they have equal share. 
Mohaniya karma gets more quantity and the vedanlya karma has still 
more, in other words vedaniyu kar,na gets the greatest share. These 
pradejas are again distinguished on the basis of consequential effects 
( uttaraprakrti) and these varying degrees of pradekakarma depend on 
the corresponding varying degrees of the influx of karmic particles of 
their nature. 

KARMA-BAN DH A 

We have already seen that the karmic particles ( karma vargartas) 
pervade every point in the universe. Individual soul is constantly 
in activity through the mind, speech and body. Due to ihese activi¬ 
ties motivated and accompanied by kajayas attract infini:e number 
of particles of karma varganas into the soul, in the case of the 
ekendriyas (one-sensed organisms) influx is of six directions. But if 
there are obstructions it would have influxes from three, four or five 
directions. But in the case of all other Jims the influx of karma is 
from all directions. 1 2 * With reference to the k ? etra (space), the Jim 
can attract the karmic particles from the area where it exists itself but 
the karmic particles outside this sphere of extension would not be 
attracted. 8 We should realise that the variation in the quantity of the 
influx of karma depends on the variations in the types of activity. If 
the activity is slow, the influx of karmic particles also would be slow. 
This is called in the agamic language, pradekabandha. In other 
words, the atman has numberless pradekis (space points). On each 
pradesa, there would be glued infinite number of karmic particles and 
this karma pradeka in the space point of a soul is cilled pradeia 


1 (a) Uttaradhyayana 32, 18. 

(b) BhagavatT, Sataka 17, uddesa 4. 

2 (a) ViSefavaiyaka bhafya, gatha 1941, p. 117, II Pt. 

(b) PaHcasartgraha 284. 
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bandha. The bondage and the association of karmic particles to the 
soul pradesas is called prade&a bandha .* 

Gautama asked Mahavira, “Bhagavan ’ Can we say that jjva 
and pudgala are intimately associated with each other in the form ol 
bondage, close knit association as if they are one like the water and 
milk?” 

Bhagavana replied. Yes they are very closely bound together; and 
he explained the process of prade&a bandha. “O Gautama”, he said, 
“just as a lake is full of water overflowing with the waves dashing 
against the banks and suppose a boat with innumerable holes at the 
bottom and the sides is left in the water, the wafer perforates into the 
boat and is full of water, the boat sinks, so also the soul is bound 
with karmic particles and becomes one with each other. 1 2 3 

The karmic encrustaiions of the soul due to the activities of the 
soul creates avarapa (veil) and it obscures the knowledge, intuition, 
experiences of pleasure and pain and other types of experiences on 
the basis of the different capacities and original nature of the karmic 
particles. When the karmic particles which are material in nature get 
bound to the soul, they form themselves into different types. This is 
called prakrtibandha. 

Prak rtibandha and pradebabandha are due to yoga anl the diffe¬ 
rent forms of activity.* The bondage of the kjrmic panicles to the 
soul arising out of the yoga only and its forms of activity can be 
compared to the depositing of dust particles on a wall which is dry. 
T.iey do not affect the wall and they can be blown away. Such types 
of karmic bondage takes place in the 11th and 12th and 13th 


1 (a) Bhagavatf 1, 4, 40 vrtti. 

(b) Namtatlva^ahityasahgraha a -acurpi v rtyadisane.'ath navatatt - 
\aprakarar,a, gatha 71 kl vrtti. 

(c) Naxatattvasahit) asartgraha; Devanandasurik rta sapiatattxa- 
prakarana adh, 4. 

2 Bhaga ’ati 1, 6, 

3 (a) Pahcama Karmagrantha, gatha 96 -joga payadipaesarfi. 

(b) fhapanga 2, 4, 96 tlka. 
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stages of gunasthanas. Because the normal human activity is in 
existence, but there is the total absence of the passions and emotional 
upsets (kafftya). By this, there is no bondage worth the name which 
leads to the furtherance of sarhsara . 

Yoga and ka$aya operating together would create bondage 
which is more endurable and whose effects have to experienced before 
their freedom. This type of bondage arising out of the yoga and 
passions (ka^aya) is called sthitibandha. In other words, the karmic 
bondage that the soul gets through jnanavarana karma etc. and the 
duration the karmic bondage in the atma prade&a is called sthiti¬ 
bandha. 1 2 

The soul by its activity and kafayas attracts karmic particles 
both of auspicious and inauspicious nature. If karmic particles give 
rise to auspicious results it is called auspicious karma ( subhakarma); 
and the karmic particles giving rise to inauspicious results is called 
aiubhakarma. After the rise of the karma, they experience the 
fruition of the karmic bondage may be in various intensities and 
duration according to the nature of the karmic particles. This type 
of variations is determined at the time of karmic bondage. This is 
called anubhagabandha .* 

The karmic bondage expresses itself on appropriate occasions 
and at that time there is the udaya or the rise of the karmic experi¬ 
ences with various intensities. If the occasion is not appropriate the 
karmic particles may rise, but without giving any fruition may disin¬ 
tegrate themselves as material particles. As long as the appropriate 
occasion for fruition does not arise, the experience would not be 
possible. The rise of the karmic particles for fruition gives rise to 
the experiences of karma and the exhaustion of karma. The experi¬ 
ences of karma depend on the nature of the karmic particles. For 


1 Sthitih kalavadharajjam. 

2 (a) Bhagavati 1, 4. 40 vrtti. 

(b) Anubhago raso jaeyalj. 

(c) TattvarthasQtra 8, 22 —vipakognubhavah I. 
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instance, jnanavarapiya karma obscures the knowledge and dar£anava• 
ronly a karma obscures intuition and faith according to their nature 
of the karmic particles and the strength. Similarly, the other types of 
karmic particles creates obscuration like the mohaniya and vedaniya 
and cdritra karma according to the strength of the karmic particles and 
their original nature. There can be no alterations in the original nature 
of the karmic particles. 

But in the case of the consequential effects of the experiences of 
the one karma may be changed to the experiences and the conse¬ 
quential effects of the same original karma. In other words, the 
karmic consequential effects (uttaraprakrti) may be transferred and 
transformed. For instance, matijhdndvaramya karma may express 
itself in the obscruat on of Srutajnana. But this type of consequential 
transformation is possible in the case of similar types of karmic parti¬ 
cles ( sajatiya ), and not of dissimilar types of karmic particles. As for 
instance, dar£ana mohaniya cannot be transformed into edritaramoha- 
njya and vice-versa. Similarly, sa-nyaktva vedaniya (right form of 
feeling karma ) and mithydiva vedaniya, consequential effects cannot 
be transformed. And also the consequential effect of ( uttaraprakrti ) 
of ayukarma cannot also be transformed, as for instance, the 
dyukarma of a lower animal cannot be transformed into the ayukarma 
of the human being. The same is the case with other forms of 

ayukarma . 1 

Just as there is transformation of the karmic effect on the basis 
of the nature of the karmic particles, so also there is possiblity of 
transformation of the various karmic bondage. The karma which 
has lower intensity may be transformed into the karma which is of 
higher intensity and vice-versa. 

Gautama asked Mahavira, “Bhagavan l it is said by some that 
all the jivas experience the karmas according to the kdrmic bondage 
that has been earned by them. Is it true ?” 


1 (a) Tattvdrthasutra 8, 22 bha$ya. 

(b) Tativartha; 8, 22 Sarvdrthasiddhi . 

(c) Visejavafyoka bha&a, gatha 1938. 

(d) Tattvdrthasutra Pt, Sukhlalji (Hindi) p. 293, 2nd edition. 
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Mahavira said, “O Gautama ! this is not completely true, because 
all the jfvas do not experience the karmic experiences exactly the same 
way according to the nature of the intensity of their karmic bondage. 
Some jivas do experience the karmic experiences exactly according to 
the nature and the intensity of the bondage. This 1 say, eambhuta- 
vedatta. But in some cases there are possibilities of variation of experi¬ 
ences due to the activity of the jiva and due to the transformation of 
the bondage intensities. This is called “unemmbhuta vedarta. 1 2 

Sthanahga mentions four types of consequential effects of karma 
with reference to its karmic particles (karmavipaka) : (1) the karmic 
particles may be of Subha karma (auspicious) and the consequential 
effects may also be subha (auspicious), (2) the karma may be Subha 
but its consequential effects ( vipaka) may be aSubha , (3) karma may 
b t aSubha while the consequential effects may be Subha and (4) 
karma may be aSubha and the consequential effects also may be 
aSubha .* 

Naturally a curiosity arises as to the causes of such consequential 
effects—why is it that the original karmic particles may be auspicious 
while the consequential effects may be different ? Jainas have attem¬ 
pted to give a solution to this problem by the processes of transform¬ 
ation, fruition, suppression and destruction of karmic particles. These 
have been called avastha (position) and there are eleven avasthas, of 
the relation between the nature of the karma and the nature of the 
fruition of karma in varied forms. 3 These states are : 1. bandha 


1 Bhagavatf 5, 5. 

2 (a) Sthanahga 4, 4, 312. 

(b) In the Ahguttaranikaya similar discussion regarding the trans¬ 
formation of the auspicious and inauspicious into their effects 
is to be found— Ahguttaranikaya 4, 232-233. 

3 (a) Dravyasahgraha tika, gatha 33 

(b) Atmamimathsd Pt. Dalsukha Mlivapia, p. 128. 

(c) Jaina DarSana. 

(d) Sri Amar Bharati, varsa I. 
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(bondage) 2. snta (potential states) 3. udvartana (increase in the 
intensity) 4. apavartana (decrease in the intensity of fruition) 5. 
safikramana (transformation) 6. udaya (rise) 7. udiraria (premature 
actualisalion) 8. upasamana (suppression) 9. nidhatti (in which there 
is possiblity of increasing and decreasing the intensity of the fruition 
of karma but cannot be transformation and premature realisation 
of karntas) 10. nik&cita (absence of increase or decrease or tansfortn- 
ation or premature realisation) 11. abadhakala, the period of potenti¬ 
ality before actualisalion. 

1. Bandha—Bandha is bondage in which the karmic particles 
envelops the soul and become almost one with the soul just as the 
mixture of water and milk is indistinguishable. We have already seen 
the four types of bandha. 1 

2. Salta—Salta is a state of the nature of the karmic particles 
attached to the soul and they are in the state of potentiality not yet 
expressed. It is a state of the soul with reference to the karma after 
the bondage and before the realisation of the karman. 

3. Udvartana —It refers to the increase in the intensity of the 
experience in the fruits of karma. This variation and increase in the 
intensity of the fruits of karma depends upon the variation in the 
intensity of the emotional states. 

4. Apavartana —This refers to the process of decreased realisa¬ 
tion and decrease in the intensity experienced with reference to the 
transformation of sthiti ( duration) and anubhaga (intensity of fruition) 
of karma. Jainas have worked out a complicated scheme of trans¬ 
formation. of sthiti and anubhaga of karma. The increased realisation 


1 (a) Tattvarthasutra 1, 4, Sarvarthasiddhi. 

(b) Uttaradltyayana 28, 24 Nemicandriya tika. 

(c) Sthanahga 1, 3, 9 tika. 

(d) Navatattvasdhityasahgraha : sap tat ait vaprakarapa, gatba 133 
(c) Dravyasahgraha 2, 32, NemicaodraSiddbanta Chakravarti. 

(f) Thapafiga 1, 4, 9 tika. 

(g) Navataitvasahityasahgraha vrtyadisametath Navatattvaprakara- 
poth, gatha 71, ki prakjta avaciirpi. 
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of ayukarma is however not possible with all the beings, with celestial 
and infernal beings and the human beings in their last existence, 
chakravarti and tirtfnhk iras. 1 2 3 The increase and the decrease in the 
realisation of the karma is based on the nature ot suppression or the 
expression of karma. For instance, sometimes asubhakarma may 
be accompanied by actions which are $ubha or iubhakarma may 
be followed by the actions which are inauspicious and the consequen¬ 
tial effects of these karmic processes are therefore, affected by the 
nature of the Aar/wa and the later actions bring in different types of 
karma. 

5, Sahkramapa—Sahkramai^a is transformation of one type 
of karma into another in respect of (1) its nature (2) duration (3) 
intensity and (4) the strength of karmic matter. For example, asdta - 
vedaniya karma can be transformed into satavedaniyakarma. Similarly, 
a person having right faith ( samyagdrfti) transforms the mithyatva 
karma into samyak-mithyatva karma and samyaktva. But any karma 
cannot be transformed into any other karma. Mutual transformation 
is not possible in the case of darsana mohaniya and caritramohaniya 
karma, nor between any two of the four sub-types of the ayukarma. 
Transformation is possible between the sub-types of the particular 
type of karma except in the cases mentioned above. A person having 
wrong belief ( mithyatva ) cannot easily transform the mithyatva into the 
mixed or samyaktva as it requires greater energy. Similarly, a 
person of right belief is pure and it is not easy for him to fall back, 
into the karmic state of wrong belief.* The four types of sahkramaria 
mentioned above are s (1) prakrti sahkranana, (2) sthiti sarikramana, 
(3) anubhaga sahkramaqa and (4) prade$a sarikramana* 

6. Vdaya - It is the rise of the karma in the process of fruition. 
When the karma rises and after giving its fruits becomes transformed 
into mere particles of matter. It is phalodaya. But sometimes without 


1 Kalghatgi (T. G.) Karma aud Rebirth (L. D. Institutue of Jndo- 
glogy, Ahmedabad) ch. 2. 

2 Kalghatgi (T. G.) Karma and Rebirth, ch. 2. 

3 Sthanahga 4, 216. 
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giving fruits, the karma gets disintegrated into particles of matter, and 
it is destroyed. It is called pradeiodaya. 

7 Udirapd— It is a premature realisation of the karma. Karma 
does not immediately bear fruit as soon as it is bound. It arises after 
the period of potentiality or the period of non-production which is 
called abadhakala. And it continues to operate till it fructifies fully. 
But it is not possible to make a defined predicational rule about 
udirana- However, in the normal course of thing udirana is possible 
in the case of the same type of karma which is in operation. 

8 Upaiamana —This is the process of the suppression of karma , 
before it bears effect. Upaiamana is possible where there is a possibi¬ 
lity of udvartana and apavartana and transformation ( sahkramapa ). 
Upaiamana is only suppression and not destruction of the karma in 
producing its effects, just as the burning embers of fire produced by 
coal are covered by ashes and they are prevented from giving their 
full efifects of the fire. But as soon as the ashes covering the embers 
of fire are removed the effect of fire is felt in its intensity, so also the 
suppressed karma has to get itself exhausted and produce its effects 
in varying degrees after the process of suppression no longer ope¬ 
rates. 

9. Nidhatti— It is the process by which karma is made incapa¬ 
ble of all processes except udvartana and apavartana— increased and 
decreased realisation. Under certain conditions the karmic particles 
are so intensely glued that it becomes impossible to affect them in any 
way except by increased or decreased realisation . 1 

10. In the Nikacita even these processes are impossible. In 
this case the duration, intensity and strength of the karma are deter¬ 
mined by the very time of the bondage of karma. Jiva is bound to 
suffer the fruition of this type of karma. 

U. Abadhakala ■ Abadhakala is the duration of the karmic 
state from the time of its bondage to the time of fruition. The extent 
of the abadhakala has been measured with reference to the extent of 


1 Kalghatgi (T. G.) t Karma and Rebirth , ch. 2. 
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the duration of the type of karma. Generally, the ratio is one hund¬ 
red years to one sagaropama period of time of its fruition as the 
original karma. For example, maximum duration of the jn&navar- 
attiya karma is thirty ccores of crores sagaropama. And the abadha- 
kata will be measured as three thousand years. In the Bhagavati, we 
get the calculations about the periods of abadhakala of the 8 types of 
karma. 1 2 In the Prajnapana also there is the calculation about the 
extent of the abadhakala with reference to the consequential effects of 
the original karma , a 

The Jainas have made a systematic study of the theory of karma. 
The Jaina contribution to the theory of karma is unique. In the 
Yogasiitra of Patahjali, there is the mention of the consequential 
^effects of the fruition of the different karmas. Yoga darSana men¬ 
tions three such types, as:(l} niyatavipaki, in this the karma gets 
expression at a determined time, gives fruit and exhausts. (2) aniyata- 
vfoakf, the karma rises and is destroyed without giving fruit, (3) 
avayagamvta, this refers to the process of the transformation of one 
type of karma with the similar type of karma or the sub-type of 
karma. These three concepts of Yogadariana may be compared to 
the Jaina concepts nikacita, pradeSodaya and sahkramana. 

KARMA AND REBIRTH 

The subject of rebirth is very closely associated with the doctrine 
of karma. The two are basal pre-supposition of Indian thought. They 
are postulates of Indian thought. Rebirth is a corrolory of the princi¬ 
ple of karma. If karma is fully exhausted, the series of births will 
come to an end; but it is not possible to exhaust all the karma that 
has been accumulated in one single Ife. The karma that we have 
accumulated in the past gives rise to various births. It is a cycle of 
existence and rebirth, 3 Rebirth is very closely associated with the 
karma and jiva, The karma of the past life is responsible for the 


1 PhagavatT 2, 3, 

2 Prajnapana 23, 2, 21-29. 

3 Ac&rahga 12 , 6 . 
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present life . 1 Karma of the present life will be responsible for the 
future life. The accretion of karma, as karmic particles of ayu karma 
enter the soul which is responsible in various ways for determining 
the states of existence in the succeeding life, the length of life and the 
status of the individual in all its different lives . 2 Bhagavana Mahavira 
said that passion like krodha (anger), mana (egoity), maya (deceit) 
and lobha (greed) are the root cause of the cycle of births.® 
In the Bhagavadgita we get an analogical description about rebirth 
and the chain of birth. As a man takes out the old clothes and wears 
the new one, similarly the soul casts away the worn out body and 
takes on a new body, after death . 1 This is possible through the process 
of "avartana" (transference ). 5 The Tathagata Buddha once explained 
that the pricks of the thorn that he suffered were due to the violence 
and injuries caused to a human being in his ninetyone previous life.* 

The new born infant expresses various emotions like joy, 
fear and sorrow. These are primarily due to its memories in the past 
life.’ The new born infant, the moment it is born, starts sucking 
the milk from the mother’s breast. This is due to its learning and 
habits th 3 t it had acquired in the past life . 6 As the young boy grows 
into a youth si uilarly the jiva eaters a new life and the body, and 
grows, into full stature.& The new born in fact experiences pleasure 
and pain and expresses various emotions. All these can be traced to 
the dispositions (saihikaras) acquired by the infant from its previous 
life due to the heritage of its k irnis , may call it collective uocon- 


1 fihagavati 2, 5. 

2 Sthanahga 9, 40. 

3 Da&avaikalika 8 . 39. 

4 Gita 2 , 22. 

5 Gita 8 , 26. 

6 Ita ekanavatikiipe srktya me purusJ hatih. 
Tena karma vipakena paie vidhoetsmi biksavah. 

7 Nyavai&tra, 3, !, II. 

8 Nyayasutra 3, 1, 12. 

9 Vi&ef 3 va§yaka bhafya. 
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scious, the ratial-unconscious as Jung has said as equivalent to 
karma. These are due to the sathskaras dragged on from previous 
life. In this way, the Indian philosophers have adduced arguments 
and have tried to show that the rebirth is a fact of life. The soul 
gets involved in the wheel of life. ( samsara ) and is born and reborn 
in different existences. 

As we said earlier, the karma and rebirth are basal pre-supposi¬ 
tions. If we do not accept the theory of karma , rebirth cannot be 
explained and rebirth can be explained only on the basis of the princi¬ 
ple of karma. If rebirth were not to be accepted as a fact principle 
of life, it would be difficult to explain the prevalent inequality in ihis 
world and the experiences of various types of existences in this life and 
in this world without reference to karma. 

The western philosophers also were not unaware of doctrine of 
rebirth although this doctrine was largely ignored in the western 
thought. Pythogoras was aware of the principle of the rebirth. Plato 
slid that the soul always weaves new garment. The soul has a natural 
strength which will hold out and is bom many times. Schopenhaur 
explicitly mentions the doctrine of rebirth and said that the doctrine 
has relevance for explaining the concept of distribution. He said that 
it is at once obvious to everyone who hears of the rebirth for the first 
time. 

The Jainas have given an elaborate study of the doctrine of 
rebirth as based on the karma theory. There are four states of exis¬ 
tence : the human, the lower animal, the heavenly being, and the in¬ 
fernal world. The soul moves one to the other according to its 
desserts. The karma that it has accumulated determines its existence 
and status in the next life. The time gap between the death in a 
particular life and rebirth in the next life is called antarakala. This 
duration of time varies from one, to three or four samayas. In the 
antarakala the gross phsycial body has already been left, jiva is without 
the gross physical body and is seeking to get into the new body. This 
process of movement from the old body to the new body is called 
“antarala gati'\ This may be "rju" (short and direct) and vakra 
(curved and indirect). The direction of the movement depends upon 
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its previous performance. If the direction is straight and direct it is 
rjugati. If the direction of the movement is uneven and indirect, it 
is called vakragati. The direct movement ( rjugati ) requires one satnaya 
and the least effort on the part of the jiva to enter from the previous 
to the next life. When the soul departs from the previous body it 
acquires the speed of that body and it darts of to its next destination 
like an arrow. In the case of the curved direction it has to make 
certain efforts. When the soul reaches the point of curve the previous 
body is to some extent arrested, then the jiva has to depend on the 
energy of the stikf-na (subtle) karmic body . The time required for 
traversing the distance from one birth to another birth in the next 
body depends on the mi Tiber of curves in the direction of the next 
body. Tf there is only one curve it will require two samayas . If there 
are two curves it requires three samayas and if there are three curves, 
it requires four sanayas. Generally, the universe is extended in three 
directions like ; upwards, downwads and crosswise. In the case of the 
residence of the heaven, hell and crosswise in the case of tiryak gati 
(lower animals). 

The soul requires two samiyas in its movement generally from 
the direction of the upper world to the lower world. In the upper 
world (urdhvaloka), it takes the direction of the eastern side and in the 
lower world it turns to the direction of tbe western world. In the 
case of the duration of the three samayas for the movement there are 
two turns. One is north-eastern direction and the other south-west 
direction. In the first samaya it moves in the direction of the lower 
world, in the second samaya it takes a turn towards tbe western and 
in the third samaya there is turn to the north-western side. 

In the case of the duration, of the time in the movement upto 
four samaya there would be three turns. First, it moves towards 
the lower world, then turns towards the south-western side, then to¬ 
wards the western side and lastly north-western side. This move¬ 
ment in different directions is called “ tri-vakra catuh samayikf \ 

In all these cases the movement of the jiva is with the help of the 
sukyma iarira (subtle body), as the gross body is no longer. But the 
gross body will be created in the next life with sathskdra and with the 
help of the subtle body and the energy available. According to the 
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karma there when the jiva casts off one body and moves towards the 
direction of assuming the next body it is guided and directed by anu 
pOrvlnwna karma. This type of karma is like the row that controls 
the movement of the bullock. However, in the case of the movement 
from the earlier to the next body in the straight direction (rjugati), 
there is no need for any guiding anupQrnnamakarma. During the 
movement only the taijasa (electria) and karma^a (karmic) body 
accompany. Audarika and vaikriya bodies are created freshly for 
the new life on the basis of its sarhskaras. 

A pertinent question has been raised regarding the absence of 
the sense-organs during the movement of the jiva from the previous 
body towards the formation of the new life. The question is asked, 
if the gross body is not there, there would be no sense-organs and if 
the sense-organs are not there, there would be no cognition or sens¬ 
ing of the direction. In that ca?e how can the jfva proceed its journey 
in proper way ? 

The answer to this question has been given from the point of 
view of anekaata. Bhtgivam Mihavira says it is true that there are 
no physical sense-organs (dravyendriyai). But the functions of the 
sense-organs are not altogether lost. They are expressed through 
taijasa and karmapa sarira, just as the modern machines like the 
aeroplane are controlled by electric motivations through the compu- 
tors. We can, therefore, say during the movement of the jiva from 
one body to the other, there may not be the physical sense-organs, 
but there is the presence of the psychic sense-organs, 

THE PATH TOWARDS MOK$A ' ' ' " 

The Indian philosophers, except the Carvakas, accept the mokja 
as the highest ideal and they have shown the way to mokfa. The 
path to mokfa given by different Indian philosophers may give different 
emphasis on one or the other aspect of the cognitive, the affective and 
the creative functions. For instance, Sahkhya darjana and the 
Advait i Vedanta give emphasis on jfiana marga, while Ramanuja and 
others emphasise the bhaktimarga. Caritra is also given importance, 
in the way to attain to mokfa. However, all are agreed that the 
karnta has to be removed and the soul to be purified in order to 
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attain mokfa. The soul can be purified by penance and meditation etc., 
as the ore of the gold has to be purified through various processes, 
like—beating etc. But the Jainas have not given only exclusive import¬ 
ance to the jfianamarga as is done in the case of SShkhya , Vedanta and 
Mahay ana Buddhism, nor it does emphasise exclusively the kriyakSg^’ 
the pathway through activity and ritualism, as is emphasised by the 
PQrvamTmarhsa, But the Jainas say that j«ana and kriya ( caritra ) are 
both necessary for the mokjamarga. There should be a synthesis of 
both these. 1 2 3 /Sana with caritra would be necessary. Even if the 
/Sana were less, but caritra were to be emphasised, then it would be 
a way to mokfa. But knowledge without caritra , however great it may 
be, wilt not lead to the highest end of perfection.* Acarya 
Bhadrabahu says that knowledge without good conduct may be com¬ 
pared to a donkey carrying sandle wood. 8 

The Jainas contend that the pathway to perfection lies in the 
synthesis and the harmony of the triple path of right intuition, right 
knowledge and right conduct. 4 In the dgamas, we find that the 
pathway to pjrfection is through s i ny tgjftina, samyagdariana, 
samyagcarltra and tapas 5 6 . There are only terminological differences 
in the expression regarding the pathway to perfection. The per¬ 
fection and the general contention is that right knowledge, right 
intuition and right conduct would be necessary as mokfamdrga. 

Gautama, the Buddha, gave importance to the stoppage of k&rmic 
bondage ( sarhvara ) as the first step to Nirvana. Jain is also 
give importance to saihvara.* Acarya Hemacandra says that just as 
a house with many windows and doors kept open attracts dust from 
all the directions, so also activities of the jlva bring about karmic 


1 AvaSyakaniryukti, gatha 94 

2 AvaSyakaniryukti, gltha 99. 

3 AvaSyakaniryukti, gatha 100 

4 (a) Tattvarthasutra, I (b) AvaSyakaniryukti, gatha 103. 

5 Uttaradhyayana 28/2-3, 

6 Tattvartha 1, 4. SarvSrthasiddhi 
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particles. The first step therefore is to close these doors and windows 
so that the fresh karmic particles do not enter the jfita. This is, as we 
have already seen, the process of saihvara. We have also seen that the 
process of acafttara can be compared to the stoppage of the inflow of 
water into the tank through the different inlets. For the sake of 
cleaning the tank we have first to stop the water, so that the fresh 
inflow of water is not possible. Sa/hwra is such a process of the 
stoppage of the influx: of karma through varied channels. 1 2 3 4 5 Once the 
influx of karma is stopped through the stoppage of the influx i. e., 
through sarhvara, next step would be to remove the karma that is 
already collected into the soul and that is process of nirjara. This 
process may be compared to the cleaning of the accumulated water in 
a tank. One who seeks to attain mokfa had also to clean the accumu¬ 
lated karma,* and the removal of karna from the jTva pradeia is called 
Nirjara.* 

When all the karmas are removed the atman reaches perfection* 
and the liberated. Once the ka'mar are remove! and the atman reaches 
perfection, fresh karma would not enter into the soul, just as the 
fried seeds do not sprout.* 

SIGNIFICANT CONTRIBUTION 

The Jaina contribution of the theory of karma is significant. It 
has developed a scientific theory of karma with its emphasis on the 
atomic nature of karma as karmavargayas and with its elaborate 
scientific description of the processes of karma. Maxmuller says that 
karma theory has influenced mankind to a great extent. When we know 
that our present actions are due to the effects performed in the past 
and that our present actions will be responsible for the future life, we 
become more conscious of the distinctions between the virtue and vice 


1 Navatattvasahityasahgraha : Sri Hemacandra Sgrikyta Saptatattva - 
prakara$arh 118-122. 

2 Uttara. 28, 35. 

3 Tat tv art ha 1,4, Sarvarthasiddhi 

4 (a) Tattvartha 10, krisnakarmakjayo mokfafc, 

(b). Smgita 1 J-3 1 

5 Tattvorthabhafyagau antima karika 8 
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and we face the difficulties of life with equanimity of mind. We 
strive to become good. 1 2 3 * 

Karma is iafact a striking answer to the ‘fathomless injustice to 
the nature of things, and it appeals to the overpowering.strength of the 
necessity of justice. The conception of an all controlling law of natu¬ 
ral distribution which links together successive earth lives of each indi¬ 
vidual soul both satisfied by sense of justice and through light on the 
problem of seemingly unmeritted suffering. 8 

Having discussed the arguments and counter-arguments of the 
logical justification of the doctrine of karma , we may say that from the 
real point of view (nijcaya ttaya) logical justification of the doctrine of 
karma is not possible nor necessary. It is the expression of the high¬ 
est knowledge and experience of the seers.* 

n 


1 Dariana aur Cintana, khapda II. p. 216. 

2 Warren (H.C) 5 Buddhism in Transitions (1922) p. 48. 

3 Ktlghatgi (T.G.), Jaina View of Life (Jlvaraja GrantbamSS no. 

20) 1969, pp. 110-11. 
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Philosophies of the World : 

J - - A Study 

INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 

Indian philosophy is a synthesis of the two traditions, i. e,, the 
Vedic and the Sramapa traditions. The Vedic tradition advocates the 
authority of the Vedas. It is traditionalistic and rationalistic in 
approach. The Sramam tradition does not accept the authority of the 
Vedas. It is empriricist in outlook and analytic in its methodology. 
It is based upon the experiences of the setrs for its fundamental truths 
and the empirical experiences for the understanding of the phenomenal 
world. 

The Jaina tradition advocates authority of the teachings of the 
Ttrthafikaras as presented through the agamas not because it is the 
final word of the TWhahkara but because of their omniscient 
experiences which have been transmitted to the disciples and which 
has been codified through the sutr agamas. The Veda-dariana and 
the teachings of the Upanifads belong to the Vedic tradition. Later 
systems of philosophy like the Nyaya, Vaifejika, Sahkhya, Yoga * 
PQrvamimdrhsa and Vedanta belong to the Vedic tradition. The 
philosophy of the Vedic tradition is also considered to be orthodox 
systems of philosophy and are called “ astika dar&anas ”, primarily 
because they accept the authority of the Vedas and also because they 
believe in the creator God, and therefore atheistic. Buddhism, Jainism 
and Carvdka dar&ims belong to the Sramagic tradition or avedic 
tradition (non -vedic). 


VEDIC THOUGHT J ' 

The earliest presentation of Indian thought can be traced to the 
Vedas. The 1 $gveda is the earliest document which is supposed to -be 
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philosophical in content. The main problems of Vedic aryans were 
concerned with the worldly problems. Their outlook was to live a 
happy life in this world. The Vedas contain hymns addressed to the 
gods for getting the benefits of the world. Occasionally, the Vedic 
seers have expressed flashes of philosophical insights. 

The main problem connected with philosophical study ia the 
Vedic speculation was cosmic. A pertinent question was asked : ‘What 
is the source of this Universe ?’ This was peresented with reference to 
the many Gods who were personalised forces of nature. In these 
discussions, we may however trace the philosophical development in 
the R gveda in the direction of thought from 1. naturalistic polytheism 
to 2. monotheism in which the conception of benotheism as suggested 
by Maxmuller may also be included, and 3. monism. Naturalistic 
polytheism was the first current of philosophical thought. The pheno¬ 
mena of nature were symbolised as Gods and they were worshipped. 
For instance, Varu$a was the sky God. Mitra his companion. Siirya 
is the sun God. Savitra is the solar God and there were a host of many 
other Gods -aboutthree hundred and thirty three were worshipped. 

There was the idea of Rta. It was the conception of the order 
in the universe. It is a cosmic principle. Varuqa is considered to be 
the custodian of this principle and it has been suggested that the 
doctrine of karma developed from the principle of Ijtm. From the 
naturalistic polytheism, evolved the monotheistic tendency. As we 
have seen earlier, Maxmuller mentions little intermediate stage of heno- 
theistic tendency, by which one God became prominent for sometime. 
The highest position was granted to Viivakarman in the T&gveda at a 
later stage. Similarly, Prajapati attained the highest rank. 

Monotheism developed out of the tendency of the philosophic 
mood of the Vedic seers. In the contemplative mood, the seers asked 
some pertinent questions : ‘What is the source of this universe ? and 
who has been the first born ?.’ These questions lead to the philoso¬ 
phic development of monotheism. The philosophers and the Rgveda 
presented the monistic thought in their one famous statement 5 The 
ultimate reality is one and the wise call it by many names, 1 

1 ekam sat vipra bahudha vadanti 
agnim, yamarh matarilvam ahuh. 
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The Upanijads developed contemplative philosophy and prese¬ 
nted rich and varied philosophic theories. There are 108 Upanijads. 
Of them, eleven are important on which Sri Sankaraearya has written 
commentaries. The Upanijads state the divine and mystic contemp¬ 
lation about the ultimate principle of life. The idea of one God, a 
supreme and the principle of %ta were helpful in the development of 
philosophic thought in the monistic and absolutist direction. The 
fundamental philosophical concept of the Upanijads is the identity 
with the atman and the Brahman, all else is the appearance. This is 
the cardinal principle of the Upanijads. The idea of self has been 
discussed in different Upanijads in different aspects. In the dialogues 
between Yaj&avalkya and Janaka and between Prajapati and Indxa, we 
find the progressive development of the definition of the self. Simi¬ 
larly, in the Katha Upanijad we find the description of the self as the 
charioteer and the body as the chariot. Similar idea is to be found 
in Plato’s conception of the soul. 

In the Bhagavadgita, we get a beautiful synthesis of the triple 
path of knowledge ( jnana ), performance of duty ( karma marga) and 
devotion {>bhaktimarga ) for the attainment of the highest and self- 
realisation. The Bhagavadgita also gives the encyclopaedic information 
about the duty and responsibilities of the secular life. It is, 
therefore* a corapeadium of the harmony of the secular and the 
spiritual. 

CARVAKA dar&ana 

Carvaka darfana is non -Vedic in its tradition. It is materialistic 
in approach. It refutes the arguments for the existence of God and 
of the authority of the Vedas. Its fundamental approach is secular, 
as this is worldly. It is difficult to give a list of authentic documents 
'of the Carvaka dariana, as the description of this School of thought 
is mainly found in other schools of Indian philosophy. The funda¬ 
mental epistemological stand of the Carvaka is : Pratyakja is the only 
pramana. Sense experience is the only source of knowledge. All 
other sources of knowledge are not valid. Therefore, what is avail¬ 
able through the sense-organs and what can be verified through the 
sense experience is alone real. All else is illusion. Therefore, the 
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cardinal injunction of the Carvaka is “to seek pleasure, for tomorrow 
we die.” “There is neither a permanent soul nor heaven nor hell; why 
fret about them, if today be sweet”. 

“When the body is destroyed nothing remains. Therefore, we 
should seek pleasure as long as we live,” 1 

" , JAIN A BARS AN A 

The Jaina philosophy is realistic and pluralistic. It is empiricist 
in its methodology. Jaina presents the seven categories which may 
be considered metaphysico-spiritual category. The Jim and ajiva 
constitute the universe. Jiva is active and due to the activity of the 
jiva, the karmic particles enter into the soul and obscure right know¬ 
ledge, right intuition and right conduct. This obscuration and asso¬ 
ciation of karma with the Jim is beginningless, but it has an end. 
When the jiva gets free from karmic matter, it gains its purity and 
perfection which is its real nature. That stage is the stage of per¬ 
fection, the mokfQ stage. This stage can be attained by triple path, 
as samyagdar&anajnam and carita. The doctrine of anekma and 
ahithsaaxQ the fundamental principles of metaphysics and ethics. The 
principle of atmaa, karmavada, nayavada . nik^epavada, pramattavQda ; 
saptabhangi anJ anekanta are the foundation pillars of Jaina 
philosophy. ^ 

' ’’ DAVDDHA DAP § AN A 

Buddhism also belongs to the Sramarta current of thought. 
Buddhism is a religion preached by the Buddha, Siddhartha Gautama. 
In his first sermon at Varanasi, the Buddha presented his philosophy 
to his five disciples. That is called dharmacakra pravartana. He said 
that we should follow the madhyama marga (the middle path). The 
fundamental philosophy of the Buddha can be presented in two 
principles: the four noble truths and the eight-fold path. Dukha is 
the first noble truth, dukha samudaya is the second noble truth. It is 
the cause of suffering and explains this with reference to the theory 
of causation of pratityasamutpada. Dukhanirodha is the nirvana and 


1 Yavatjivet sukham jivet, rijarii krtva ghrtam pibet. 
Bbasmibhutasja dehasya, punaragamanam kutafy. 
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this is the third noble truth. Dukhanirodha marga is the fourth noble 
truth, it gives a transcendental self. The self, what we call the atman 
is not real and what we call the atman is only a collection or an 
aggregate of the five states; physical and mental. It is the skandha of 
these states : 1. vijhana, 2. vedana, 3. saritjha 4. sarhskara and 5. rupa. 
There is nothing more than this. This he calls the ndmarapa. 1 2 3 * 

Thus we find the foundational principle of Buddhism is dukha, 
and the ultimate aim is dukha nirodha or nirvana. 

It is difficult to say what he meant by nirvana, although it has 
very often been interpreted as a state of nothingness. The origin 
of suffering arises out of our attachment to the various things of life, 
craving for the things of life. 8 Every thing is in a flux and nothing is 
permanent, ft is all a temporary and in a flux. The highest end is 
the attainment of the state of nirvana which is freedom from the 
state of misery.* 

SAftKHYA & YOGA DAR&ANA 

Sahkhya and Yoga philosophy are complementary to each other. 
Sahkhya presents the metaphysical side while the Yoga according to 
Patafijali is the methodical effort to attain perfection, through the 
control of different elements of human nature, physical and psychical. 
Cittavrttinirodha is the cardinal principle of Yoga. The Sahkhya 
metaphysics is accepted by Yoga and the Yoga methodology is largely 
accepted by Sahkhya philosophers. The Sahkhya is dualistic. It 
posits the two ultimate principles i I. purufa and 2. prakrti. Puruja is 
passive, it is pure consciousness. Prakrti is active, but unconscious. 
Prakrti is the primordial matter and purufa is the self. Sahkhya 
postulates the plurality of elf. The Sahkhya theory of the evolution 


1 dukha sarhsarigalj. skapdbaste ca pafica prakirtitajj.. 
vijSanaih, vedana, sarhjfla. samskaro, rupameva ca. 

2 Saddarsana samuccaya, Bauddhadar&ana — 
samudeti yato loke, ragadlnajft gapo^khilalj. 
Stmi^tmiya bhavakhyalj samudayalv sa udafartah. 

3 kapikafy sarvasariiskara, ityevaih vasana mata. 

sa marga iha vijfieyo, nirodho mokja ucyate. 
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of the universe is presented in the light of the association of prakrti 
with purufa. When the prakrti is in the proximity or in contact with 
purufa, activity starts. Then there are disturbances in the equilibrium 
of the three gupas—sattva and rajas and tamas. These disturbances 
give rise to the various principles of the universe like mahat, aharhkara, 
mattas, the five sense-organs and five motor-organs; the five elements 
(paHca tanmatras). Thus evolution consists of the twenty-five princi¬ 
ples including the purufa. The ultimate ideal for the puru$a is to 
realise. The Yoga presents the practical path for this realisation of 
purufa to attain its own pure nature. The Yoga gives eight-fold 
practical path in which I. yama and 2. niyama are the ethical back¬ 
ground and 3. asana 4. prapayama and 5. pratydhdra are the physico- 
psychologicil preparation, 6. dhydna and 7. dharana are psychic 
exercises, 8. Samadhi is the culmination and the psychic process of the 
highest realisation. This is the ajtdhga tnarga. 

N V " • > NYAYA-VAISE$IKA DARSANA 

The Nydya and Vaiiejika darianas are also complementary to 
e.ich other. The Nyaya gives logic and epistemology; while Vaiiejika 
presents metaphysics. The Nydya is also called pramdnaidstra, because 
it presents the theory of pramapas . According to Gautama, there are 
four pramaiyas : 1. pratyakja, 2. anumdna, 3. upamana, and 4, fabda 
pramana. Nydya is theistic in its approach. It accepts the creator 
God. The Vaiie$ika gives the theory of atomism and the fundamental 
self-category like 1. dravya (substance). 2. guna (attribute), 3. karma 
(activity) 4. samanya (generality) 5. viieja (particularity) 6. samavdya 
(inherence) and 7. abhava (non-existence). The Nydya-Vaiiejika ideal 
is also to attain mokja which is called apavargu. This is possible by 
the highest knowledge of the paddrthas and by removing ignorance. 

MX MAMS A & VEDANTA DARSANA 

S' 

Mimathsa and Vedanta darianas are also related to each othei 
very closely. Mimarhsa is considered to be karmakavda, while Vedanta 
is concerned with the knowledge of the Brahman. The object of the 
Purvamtmdthsd is to help and support the situations for the attainment 
of salvation in two ways : 1. by giving methodology of interpretation 
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with the help of which complicated Vedic injunctions regarding the 
rituals may be understood and 2. by giving philosophical justifications 
of the beliefs on which ritualism depend. Radhakrignan says 
that the aim of the P&rvamimaihsd is to examine the nature of 
dharma. It is practical in the sense. It prepares the ground for the 
performance of the Vedic injunction. Tins is based on the Purvanslma- 
iftsa epistemology wherein six pramarta have been mentioned : the four 
as given by the Nyaya-Vai§e$ika and others are arthapatti (postulation) 
and anupalabdhi. 

The Vedanta darjanu emphasises the identity of the Brahman 
and the self. The cardinal principle ot Advaita Vedanta of Sahkara 
is the identity of the Brahman and atman and the ultimate ideal is the 
merger of the Brahman and at nan. RImlnuja emphasises the merger 
of the atman with the Brahman and not the identity. The dualistic 
Vedanta ( dvaita ) advocates the reality of the atman and 3 rahman even 
in the highest stage of mokfa. 

Thus, we find the cardinal aud the foundational principle of all 
Indian thought is I. the fact of misery and 2. the ideal of attainment 
of the state of freedom from misery and attainment of perfection. The 
Carvaka system alone is phenomenalistic in its approach, and does 

not accept the trans-erapirical reality. 

The concept of atman is one of the cardinal principles of all 
Indian thought, except the Carvdkas and in a sense of the nihilistic 
aspect of Buddhism. Thus we find that there is much common ground 
between the various systems of Indian philosophy. We should also 
realise that the ancient Indian thought was catholic in outlook. This 
can be very clearly evidenced by the fact that Carvaka was the status 

of a dariana. 

GREEK PHILOSOPHY 

Early Greek philosophy is also sufficiently ancient. We may 
consider the .development of Greek philosophy from the seventh 
century B.C. to the 4th century B.C. The early beginning of Greek 
philosophers were still groping to find out the ultimate source of the 
universe in some physical phenomenon. When Mahavira and the 
Buddha were preaching in India, Greek philosophy was in its 
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infancy. The early Greek philosophers were primarily concerned with 
the enquiry regarding tbe ultimate source of the universe. They 
sought to find out in some ultimate substance of this universe. 

The earliest philosopher Thales, said that water is the source of 
the universe. Aleximander traced it to the unlimited and Aleximander 
said that air is the source of the universe. 

There were two currents of thought which developed after the 
Ionic philosophers. They are the Electicus and the'later philosophers 
who preached the doctrine of flux like Heraclitus. Permanedes said 
that reality “is”. It is being and change is the appearance while 
Heraclitus advocated that change alone is real, and the being or per¬ 
manence is unreal. He said we canaot step into the same water again. 
Heraclitus was called “Heraclitus the dark'*, because his sayings were 
obscure. Then came the philosophers like Democrates to preach the 
doctrine of elements and also the atomists. Pythagoras was a mystic. 
He was perhaps influenced by the Indian mystics. He talked of the 
rebirth and the influences of our action on the future life. 

This was a stage of naturalist philosophy. But intellectualists at 
that time were aware to seek the ultimate reality in some phenomenal 
source. Various theories, sometimes conflicting, created confusion in 
the minds of the thinkers. There was intellectual chaos. This was 
reflected in the philosophy of the sophists, who made knowledge 
relative and subjective. Protogoras said “Homo mensura”-“wMW is 
the measure of all things «” We cannot get objective criteria of reality. 
The sophists brought philosophy to the brink of extinction when they 
said that nothing can be known and anything can be known, it cannot 
be communicated. 

This was the stage of intellectual chaos when Socrates came on 
the screen. From the period of Socrates onwards the search for the 
ultimate reality was inwards. Socrates was convinced that philosophy 
consists not in the knowledge of the external world, but in the know¬ 
ledge of the self. “Know Thyself” was the cardinal principle of tbe 
Socratic teaching. Socrates said knowledge is virtue and virtue is 
knowledge. Knowledge and virtue are convertible terms. Socrates 
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was a simple man. He did not write any book but he discussed 
philosophy with the intellectual of his time sitting in the market of the 
Athens. He had many great disciples and one of them was Plato. 

Plato was an aristocrat. He hated democracy. The ideal state 
is the ‘Republic’ in which the philosophers should be the king. The 
philosopher-king should have very simple and virtuous life and guide 
the destinies of the nation entirely for the good of the people. He 
made a distinction between the different classes on the basis of the 
function, like—the guardian class, the soldier class and those whose 
function was to obey i. e., the workers class. 

Plato’s political and social philosophy was based on metaphy¬ 
sical structure of the decrease of reality. The idea is real. It is perfect, 
it is eternal and it is simple. The thiags of the world are the imita¬ 
tions of the objects in the physical world. Ideas participate in the 
physical object and to th; extent to which idea; participate, they are 
real. 

Aristotle was Plato’s disciple. It can be said that Aristotle gave 
the first lessons of rationalistic philosophy which synthesise the ideal¬ 
ism ^and rationalism to some extent. Aristotle said that there are two 
fundamental principles of the universe : J. form and 2. matter. Both of 
them are abstract principles. The phenomenal world is the expression 
of form and matter. Form is potentiality and matter is actuality. 

Aristotle was a genius and he wrote books on many subjects like 
Philosophy, Mathematics, Astronomy, etc. It is said all the later 
philosophies are nothing but footnotes to the philosophy of 
Aristotle. 

After Aristotle, philosophy in the west declined. The authority 
of Aristotle was so great that he was referred to as the only greatest 
authority and no development in philosophy took place till the end 
of the middle age. The middle ages were the dark ages. 

Revival of philosophical speculation was to be found in the 
rationalist and empiricist schools in modern philosophy beginning 
with Descartes as a great rationalist and Locke as a great empiricist. In 
Kant, we get a synthesis again. Kant is considered to have brought a 
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Copernican revolution in philosophy and later philosophers like Bradley 
built a structure of the idealistic philosophy. Recent philosophy has 
gone off the tangent with logical positives and the aalaystical schools. 

N > -> ARABIAN PHILOSOPHY 

Arabic philosophy can be considered to have started with pro¬ 
phet Mohamed. Before the birth of Hazarat Mohamed, there were 
three different deities : 1. Lat 2. Lajja and 3. Manat . There were 
three religious currents at that time. The Jews were the followers of 
Moses. The Christians were the followers of Jesus. These two reli¬ 
gions were infact outside religions influencing the Arabic world. These 
religions were not indigenous to the Arabic world. The Arabs had 
their own religious practices. They worshipped different deities in 
Makka. In this way, the Arabic world was full of many religious 
currents and men were practising various faiths. The Arabs were 
neither united nor affluent at that time. Jewish people were known 
for their trade and the use of horses and camels and Arabia was famous 
for dates. There was trade with other countries which was carried 
through the seas from their ports. Hazarat Mohamad gave the Holy 
Kuran. It is simple but very significant. Even an uneducated man 
can understand and practise righteousness, following its teachings. 

When the people of Arabia came in contact with other countries 
because of their trade, there was the interaction of philosophical and 
religious thoughts. Because of that, different traditions developed 
like ; l. “Motajala tradition”. 2. Kararni tradition and 3. Aiari tradi¬ 
tion All the Arabic current of thoughts former to Motajala tradition 
were based on faith and does not permit differences of opinion and 
philosophic speculation. So this may be considered to be a religious 
tradition. But later the devotees of Motajala tradition introduced 
philosophical discussion and so Motajala tradition in Islam Is the first 
philosophic tradition built on the basis of this new light. 

The cardinal principles of the Islamic philosophy can be men¬ 
tioned in five principles : 

I. The self ( jlva ), is free to do activity ( karma ). It need not 
be considered to be a slave of any other higher beings. To believe 
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that the activities of iiviag beings are determined by other higher 
being and to punish them would be injustice. 

2. God is omnipotent and great and the world has good and 
evil alike. God is the symbol of the good and not of the evil. There* 
fore, God doss not elevate his creatures to heaven or punish them 
to hell. 

3. Like other Muslims the Afotajala tradition considers this world 
as a creation of God. The creation is out of nothing ( abhava ). In 
this connection, it is against the Aristotelian conception of creation. 

4. The Motqjala tradition considers Kuran as the sacred book 
written at a particular time. In this sense, it has a beginning. Unlike 
the orthodox Muslims, it does not accept the beginningless nature of 
the Kuran. 

5. The Motajala tradition brought about a synthesis between the 
orthodoxy as presented in the authority of the sacred texts and the 
function of reason. It also did not accept certain orthodox 
beliefs, 

TUB SUFI TRADITION 

The term ‘Suf i' comes from the Greek word “ Sophi It 
means ‘Wisdom*. In the 8th century A.D., the works in Greek 
philosophy were translated into Arabic and the s&fj tradition developed 
in the Arabia on the basis of the Greek philosophy concerning mysti* 
cism. For the first time, the Safi epithet was given to Abu Ha$trn 
who died in 770 A.D. At the time of Paigambar, and other philoso¬ 
phers who were preaching at that time were considered to be As ph- 
iasts ( sahava or companion) and even after Paigam^ar these were 
remembered by this name. 

The Muslim philosophers have used the term Safi in different 
senses. It has been said that the Sufi philosophers were those who 
renounced everything for the sake of realising the God. It has also 
been said that life and death are all dependent on God. The Sufi 
philosophers were same and they spend their life for the practice of the 
self-realisation. According to the Sufi philosophy, man is a part of 
God or an aspect of God. The highest realisation consists in the 
merger of the self with God. It comes nearer to the Vcdantic concep- 
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tion, specially of Ramanuja, where he advocates the merger of the self 
in the Brahman in the highest state of self-realisation. The Stiff 
philosophers presented the practical path of self-realisation which 
contains elements of Patahjala Yoga. They say, that the realisation 
is possible through the practice of dhyana (contemplation) and absorp¬ 
tion in the God. It is analogous to the stages in dhyana, dhara$a 
and samSdhi of the Patatjala Yaga. Sufism is more a philosophy 
than a religion. 

Mansur is supposed to the founder and propagator of Siijism. 
He is to pronounce and repeat the prayer “ Anal-huq ” meaning, ‘I 
am the God’. This concept is analogous to the Adyaitic concept of 
the identity of the attmn aid the Brahman (ah irh brahmasmi). As we 
have seen earlier, the word Stiff has its Greek origin and it also means 
"wool,” and "standing in line”. The ancient mystics practised the 
ascetic practices using wool directly touching the body. Since they 
were using sufif (wool) they were known as Stiffs. The other meaning 
which is popular is "standing in line”. The Stiff mystics practised 
asceticism by standing and concentrating with other practices like 
prait&yama « 

The Sitft mystic, Malik Mohammed Jlyasi has given his famous 
discourse on the aspect of love in his Padmjvata which is described as 
divine and is primarily spiritual. 

MODERN WESTERN PHILOSOPHY 

We have seen that after Aristotle, philosophy was stagnant for 
sometime. The middle ages were dark ages and whatever philosophy 
developed „wa$ merely theological. Subsequently, philosophical 
enquiry started with the scientific spirit became prominent. In the 
middle ages, philosophy was sustainiag itself under the shadow of 
theology and Aristotle’s deductive methods. But in modern western 
philosophy, we find the revival of the spirit of enquiry. This spirit 
expressed itself in two directions : I. deductive rationalistic enquiry 
bjsed on deductive and mathematical methods, and 2. empiricist 
enquiry which is founded on experience and analysis of common 
sense. 
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In the modern age, Descartes ani Spinoza built systems of 
rationalism. Prom the Cozito, ergo , sum he went on to heaven and 
looked at the physical world with compliments, which is indeed, 
away from that of the common sense, Descartes split the world 
into two substances and postulated a God separate from each of 
them. He arrived at the conception of the self on the basis of his 
method of “doubt”. He doubted everything but he could not 
doubt himself. However, his scepticism was only a means to an 
end and not an end in itself. Spinoza’s task was to establish a 
connection between the God and the world on the basis of math- 
ematical deduction. The result was Spinoza’s substances became a 
lion's den to which all the tracks lead and from which none returned. 
^Leibnitz continued the rationalistic tradition and arrived at metaphy¬ 
sical fantacy, in presenting his theroy of monds. God was for him, 
the monaius-monadum. The empiricist philosopher used a posteriori 
and inductive methods. In r the Theavatatus, Socrates explains the 
protogoran doctrine that knowledge is through sense-experience. 
English empiricism repeats the logical movement, but does not save 
itself from its own conclusion of scepticism. We can see the empi¬ 
ricist's method steadily marching from Locke, Berkeley to Hume. 
Berkeley denied matter and Hume denied everything except impres¬ 
sions and ideas. Reid, summing up the English Empiricist move¬ 
ment, states that ideas first introduced for explaining the operation of 
the human understanding, under mind, everything by themselves, 
pitifully nacked and destitute, “set adrift without a rag to cover 
them”. 1 Knowledge became impossible and philosophy could go no 
further without a radical reconsideration of its fundamental 
position. 

Immanuel Kant, the great German philosopher, claimed toliave 
brought Copernical revolution in philosophy. Empiricism faced the 
blind wall of scepticism and phenomenalism while rationalistic 
philosophy built up a philosophical fantacy io the theory of spiritual 
monds. Kant's was a critical philosophy. He wanted to examine 


1 Kant t Works , p. 105. 
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the instrument of understanding. And he came to the conclusion 
that categories of understanding can at best explain the phenomenal 
world. The noumenai can be understood by practical reason. His, 
critique of Pure Reason led to his critique of practical reason and 
judgement. Hegel gave a dialectic of reason and for him the real 
was the rational. Later philosophers like Bradley and Bosanquet 
built a structure of philosophy which can be called the absolutist 
philosophy. They rested in the absolute. 

But the Humean tendency has been recently revised by the 
Cambridge philosophers, to the brink of extinction. Widigenstein s 
Tractatus discusses the problem of meaning, the nature of logic, facts 
and proposition and the task of philosophy. He states that all the 
truths of logic are tautologies and logical proofs are only mechanical 
devises for recognising the categories. Mathematics consist of 
equation and the proposition of Mathematics are without sense. The 
metaphysician talks non-sense in the fullest sense of the word, as he 
does not understand “the logic of our language”. Metaphysical 
suggestion is like a composition of a new song. We are told that he 
made no essential change in his attitude towards the aim of philoso¬ 
phy. 1 2 3 Bertrand Russell writes (hat the influence the Tractatus made on 
him “was not wholly good”, and the philosophy of the "philosophical 
investigations ” remains to him completely unintelligible.* Logical 
positivism is the philosophical movement emanating from the 
♦‘Vienna Circle”. Logical positivists explain that they have comp¬ 
letely overthrown speculative philosophy.* Philosophy to them is 
only logical analysis ; not a theory, but an activity. Its function is 
analysis, logical classification of concepts, proposition and theories 
proper to empirical science. Thus philosophy was identified with the 
logical syntax, the higher level discussion of language and it is 


1 Stenius (Eric) : Tractatus—A Critical Exposition of its Main Lines 
of Thought, (1960). p. 226. 

2 Russell (B): My Philosophical Development (1959), pp, 216-217. 

3 Ayer (A. J.) t Language , Truth and Logic, p. 48, 
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important non-sense. Philosophy classes are converted into super- 
grammar classes. 

Thus a survey of philosophy in the past shows that philosophy 
faced continually in past of the conflict between the consequences of 
the priori methods and empiricists faverish denial of metaphysics. 
To save philosophy from this impose we have to adopt a synoptic 
view towards the problem, of philosophy. We should realise that 
reality is complex and life is a many-coloured door. Idealism was 
unable to see the trees in the wood while realism could not see the 
wood in the tree. 1 These two ways of approaching the problems were 
exclusive and absolute ways and to realise this point that both these 
ways are partially view of the synoptic outlook. In this sense, philoso¬ 
phy is to see life steadily and to see the whole. In this sense, the Jaina 
view of anekania comes nearer to the solution of the problems. Intelle- 
cutal tolerance is the foundation of the doctrine.® The Jaina view of 
anekania steers clear of the conflicting existence of extremes of 
empiricism which resulted in the metaphysical impossibility and of 
rationalism which resulted in the philosophical fantacies of absolu¬ 
tism. The Jaina view asserts that the truth is many-sided and it can 
be looked at different angles. The Whitehead's fundamental attitude 
of philosophy is essentially the same as the Jaina anekanta view when 
he presented the theory of coherence. 

THE NEW AGE IN THE INDIAN THOUGHT 1 

The culmination of the Vedaniic philosophy is to be found in 
the age of Madhva. Later philosophy emphasise not so much the 
karma-marga. nor the jfiana-marga, but the bhakti-marga. The 
influence of the Muslim conquest of India, brought a cultural impact 
on the philosophical traditions in India. The idol worship was 
gradually replaced by contemplation and devotional song. In the 15th 


1 Broad (C.D.) t Contemporary British Philosophyi ed. Muirhead, 
(J.H.) Vol, (1924), Critical and Speculative Philosophy. 

2 Kalghatgi (T.G.) i Jaina View of Life, Jivaraja Jaina Granthamlla 

1969, p. 10. 
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century'A.D., Kabirdas was against the idol worship. The influence 
of this tendency could be traced in the Jaina tradition also in the 
thought and practices of the Sthanakavasj tradition. In Saurasya, 
Dayananda Sarasvatl was against the worship of idol and it developed 
into Arya Samaj. In Bengal, witnessed a renaissance in the Brahma- 
samaj and Prarthanasamaj. Swami Vivekananda gave a new inter¬ 
pretation to the absolute idealism of Vedanta, with reference to the 
social and political problems. Dr. Radhakrsnan adopts a synoptic 
interpretation of the universal application of the Vedantic conception 
to the problems of philosophy. Bala Gangadhara Tilak presented the 
tcarmayoga in his interpretation of the Bhagavadgfta, in the Gitd- 
rahasya. Sri Aurobindo built a super structure of mystic philosophy 
presenting the concept of superanuated consciousness and the evolu¬ 
tion of the matter into spirit from men to supermen. Mahatma 
Gandhi spiritualised politics. We had fresh scholars like Pt. 
Sukhlitjl and Dalsnkh Matvapia giving new interpretation of the 
Jaina philosophy. 


□ 



Jaina and Buddhist 
Philosophy 

COMMON POINTS BETWEEN THE TWO PHILOSOPHIES ' 

Jaina and Buddhist darianas have many common points 
between them. They belong to the Sramana current of thought. 
They revolted against the Vedic ritualism of the Yajhas. Both the 
darianas gave prominence to the principle of ahithsa , although other 
darianas in Indian thought have also given importance to the princi¬ 
ple of ahirhsa, but Tathagata Buddha and Sratna^a Bhagavana 
Mahaviira went against violence committed during Yajhas for the 
sake of oblations and preached the practice of ahimsa in the daily 
life. Mahavira gave a subtle analysis of the concept of ahithsa. The 
two darianas were also against the classification and the distinction 
of society into the different types of jatis, like the brahmana, kfatriya, 
vaiiya and sidra. The Vedic tradition is to believe that these distinc¬ 
tions were primarily concerned with the birth of the individuals into 
different classes. But the Jainas and the Buddhists did not accept 
such a distinction and they said that the distinctions are functional 
and have nothing to do with the high or the lowly character of the 
individuals. Mimathsakas consider the Vedic authority as apaurufeya, 
but Jainas and the Buddhists gave the status of pauru$eya to the 
authority of Vedas as well as to their agamas and tripitakas. The 
Jainas and the Buddhists did not accept the theistic conception of God. 
The Jaina philosophers have refuted the arguments of the Naiyyayikas 
about the belief in the creator God. This worldly life (samsara) is 
beginningless and the chain of action and reaction. Both of them 
accept the doctrir.e of katn a and the good and evil fruits of karma . 
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\ ' ' METAPHYSICAL DISTINCTIONS 

The Buddhists are phenomenalists and nihilists in their outlook. 
They advocate the transitoriness of the things of the world. They 
say everything is in a flux and nothing is permanent. The Jainas 
accept that though there is impermanence and flux in the world, but 
it is from the point of view of modes and paryayas. They say that 
the Buddhist approach is from the phenomenal point of view specia¬ 
lly with reference to the momentary existence. It is the rjusuiranaya. 
The Jainas say that reality is characterised by the origin ( utpada }, 
vyaya (destruction) and dhrauvya (permanence). Lut these have to 
be looked from different points of view. The Jaina conception of 
anekanta is the basic point of view. 

The Buddhist philosophy later developed into various schools 
both realistic and idealistic. The Vaibhdfikas and Sautrantikas were 
realist schools which posited the reality of external world and ultimate 
substances (elements) ( dharma ). The knowledge of these elements 
is possible, says Vaibhdfika through perception while Sautr&ntika 
make it an object of inference. 

Yogacdra and Madhyamika are idealistic schools of philosophy. 
Yogacara advocated the reality of consciousness and the objective 
storehouse of consciousness {alaya vijfiana ) as the ultimate reality. 
The Madhyamikas have denied reality except the Sunya . The Siinya 
has been interpreted in different ways, negatively as the white, but 
positively as the absolute which is anirvacaniya. Here it comes 
nearer to the advoitic conception of the Brahmen . 1 2 

We should realise that the Sanya of the Madhyamika need not 
be interpreted as the void or the nothingness. The Madhyamika dar - 
Sana can be interpreted in terms of absolute idealism as the absolute 
which cannot be described either by negation or by affirmation or 
by the permutations of the two, i.e. through the catufko(i. So the 
absolute is indescribable. Hence it is called by the word ‘Sanya.’ 1 


1 Mukhyo madhyatniko vivartamakhilam Sunyasya mene jagata. 

2 Madhyamika karika 1,7. 
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. Jainism is dualistic. It posits the reality of jiva and ajjva. These 
have been considered from two points of view, from the noumenal 
(nifcaya naya ) and phenomenal ( vyavahara naya). Similarly, in 
Buddhism we have two points of view which may be referred to as 
svalakfapa which gives the noumenal point of view and samanya 
lakfOfta which gives the phenomenal point of view. Similarly, things 
of the world can be looked at from these points of view. Logically 
considered also, we can see the general in the particular and the 
particular in the general. For instance, we can see the 
general concept of man in individual man and we can also 
see the differentiating individual man and we can also see the human 
characteristics indifferent individuals. To affirm that the one alone 
is real and the other is an appearance is dogmatic assertion. The 
Buddhists take the one poiot only and i.e., as we have seen rjusutra- 
naya, the momentary point of view. Svalakfaya has been inter¬ 
preted as that which gives the functional meaning of a word or a 
thing. For instance, the function of a cloth is to cover and the 
function of the pot (gha\a) is to hold the water. This is the arthakriya 
or the essential meaning of the word and the essential characteristic 
of a thing. 

CONCEPTION OF ATMAN 

The conception of the atman as a permanent substance bas been 
one of the ptoblems of controversies and the difference between the 
Buddhists and the Jainas. The Buddhists advocate the conception of 
artatma. There is nothing permanent like the soul. For what we 
call the soul or the atman is merely the aggregate of the physical and 
mental states (nama rufa). Rapa is the physical state and nama 
expresses the mental states like 1 . vedarta (feeling) 2. sathjna (cogni¬ 
tion) 3. sathskara (disposition) and 4. vijfiana (psychic energy.) These 
different states are not permanent, they are fleeting. Therefore, there 
is nothing like the permanent atman , yet the Buddhists believe in the 
cycle of birth and death and in the rebirth. 

CONCEPTION OF NIRVA&A 

Similar differences would be found in the conception of nirvana 
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and mokfa. The Buddhist conception of nirvana is negative, it is the 
state of freedom of vision. It is a state of nothingness. It is the 
flowing out of the empirical states just like the blowing out the flame 
of the lamp. It is the Dukhanirodha. 1 2 We have already seen that 
attempts have also been made to interprete the state of nirvapa as a 
positive state of bliss. Some philosophers say that the Buddha carried 
the tradition of the Upanijads. Therefore his conception of nirvana 
is positive in content, as refering to the state of bliss {ananda). The 
Buddha very often refers to the attainment of the Brahmatva. This 
type of differing interpretations have been given due to the Buddha’s 
silence on metaphysical problems. 

The way to the attainment of mokfa or nirvana have also been 
presented by the Jainas. The Jainas say that the way to the highest 
realisation of mokja is possible through the synthesis of the triple 
path of samyagdariana (right intuition), santyagfiana (right know¬ 
ledge) and samyagcaritra (right conduct). The Buddha enunciated 
tbe eight-fold path as the fourth, noble truth which is mentioned as 
the dukhanirodha marga, the way to the cessation of the suffering. 
This path is the eight-fold path ; samyagdrfti (right attitude), samyak - 
sahkalpa (right resolve), samyakvaca (right speech), samyak-karma 
(right effort), samyakajiva (right way of living), samyakvyayama (right 
action), samyaksmrti (right thoughts) and samyaksamadhi (right con¬ 
centration). It is also called middle path (madhyama marga) 

PRAMllfAVADA 

' ' ) 

There are variations in the emphasis on tbe importance of the 
different pramapas by the Buddhists and the Jainas, The Jainas 
consider valid cognition corresponding to the external reality as the 
pramaipa, ( yatharthajrtana ). But the Buddhist philosophers refer to 
the prarndfa as that knowledge which is inconsistent, which is not 
incoherent and which leads to tbe knowledge of the unknown*. The 


1 Saudarananda 16(28,29 

2 PramS^mavisathvadijfianattajfiataitbapraksSo vi. 
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Jainas have distinguished pratyakfa and parokfa pram arias. Pratyakfa 
is that knowledge which the soul gets directly without the help of 
the sense-organs; and the knowledge through the sense-organs and 
indirect knowledge through inference etc., are parokfa jndrta. For 
instance, avadhi, manafrparyaya, and kevala are pratyakjajhana while 
maii, iruta are parokfa jndnas. But later the Jainas have modified 
their terminology and say that the later was also praiyakfa pramdna 
but it is vydvahdrika pratyakfa. Tnis knowledge arises through the co¬ 
operation of the indriyas and the manas. But according to the Bud¬ 
dhists coherent knowledge is pramaija, knowledge which is inconsistent 
is not pramapa. Similarly, pratyakfa is that type of knowledge 
which is free from intellectual discrimination or intellectual super¬ 
imposition. 1 Intellectual super-imposition refers to the categories 
of understanding like nama, jaii, gupa kriyd ere. The knowledge with¬ 
out the association of the activity ol the mind (kalpanarahiia) is 
indeterminate knowledge ( nirvikalpa). Pratyakfa has been distin¬ 
guished into indriya pratyakfa, mdnasa pratyakfa, svasathveaanaprat¬ 
yakfa and yogaja pratyakfa. Anumana is knowledge which is indirect 
and which is of samanya Lakfapa, Tne Buddhists recognise pratyakfa 
and anumana as the pramatya. 

The Jainas recognise dgama pratndpa and this can be considered 
to be of two type as : (1) arthagama which is the direct teaching of 
the Tirthahkara to his disciples. (2) butragatrta is the codification 
of the ttacbing the HrikarAartts in the loim of Sutras. In the case 
of the Buddhists contention regarding the distinction of the iabda 
and the anha, the word and ihe meaning is different. They find that 
the two may not cohere and be identical. There may be contradic¬ 
tions and opposition as in the case of the enmity between the snake 
and the mungoose. There is not much of a relation between the word 
and the meaning. The relation between the word and the meaning is 
to be considered as not clarifying the meaning of the word but only 
as giving the negative function of denying the contrary function for 
instance, the word cow does not signify the animal cow but it only 


I Kalpanapc^hamabhrantaih pralyaksajh. 
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denies the possibility of other meanings of the objects other than 
the cow. 

TJHE DOCTRINE OF PERMANENCE AND IMPERMANENCE 
The Buddhists have advocated the doctrine of impermanence 
(kfaftikayada). Their cardinal principle is sarvaih k$a$ikarh, sarvarh 
prthak, everything is a flux, nothing is permanent. But the Jainas do 
not find out any contradiction in the two categories of permanence 
and change. A thing may be permanent and also it may change. 
Change and permanence are the two stages of existence considered 
from different points of view. For instance, a thing may be perma¬ 
nent from the point of view of substance, but from the point 
of view of modes, it is changing. For example, the gold 
may be turned into an ornament or an idol of God The same thing 
will be melted and turned into a necklace. In this example, gold as 
a substance does not change, but its modes are changing and there¬ 
fore the modes and permanence are both real from different points of 
view. 

Thus we find that the Jaina and the Buddhist philosophers have 
many points of agreement although there are certain important 
differences. Primarily, the two currents of thought are the Sramaqic 
currents of thought. 

□ 



Jaina and Sankhya 
Philosophies : 
a Comparison 

The Jaina and Sahkhya philosophies are very eminent. They 
belong to the irama*ic current of thought. Sankhya thought has no 
relation to the Vedic tradition. It is sometimes suggested that Kapila, 
the founder of Sahkhya thought was the disciple of Marlci and Marici 
was the disciple of the first Tirthahkara R.$abhadeva. This has been 
corroborated by scholars. We cannot say anything about it. The 
iranuific tradition of Sihkhya thought has been accepted by other 
philosophies in India. Saftkaracarya was very clear that Sahkhya 
thought was against the Vedic tradition, and also against the Srnti and 
smrti coming from the Vedic tradition. The Padraapurapa made it 
clear that Nyaya, Vaifefika and Patafijali’s Yoga philosophies also 
are contrary to the &rutu Therefore, it was unacceptable. The compo¬ 
sition of Nyaya Sutra must have been in the second century or the 
third century B.C. VaiSejika sQtra must have been written during the 
same time and also the Yoga sutra of Patafijali. The writers of these 
sOiras were very much influenced by the Sramanic current of thought 
and the iramanic thought was very popular during that period. This 
is also clear from the fact that several terms like kevati, iukladhydna, 
fhanavarajflya karma, samyagdarjana etc., are to be found in the 
Patafijala-yoga; and these terms are nowhere in Vedic tradition. 

Some scholars believe lhat the Sahkhya is very ancient. Jainism 
must have been influenced by the Sahkhya thought. If we glance at 
the Jaina dgamas, we do not find such evidence that it was influenced 
by the Sdhkhya dar&ana. Perhaps, those scholars who maintained 
the view of the antiquity of Sahkhya darfana to the Jaina darfana, 
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may aot have seen the Jaina agamas. They might not have been 
available to them. 

The Jainas dariana is dualistic. According to the Jainas the uni¬ 
verse is constituted of two fundamental principles. We may call them 
dravyas t the jiva and the ajlva. The jiva is pure and simple. It is 
characterised by consciousness and upayoga. It is also characterised 
by infinite knowledge and intuition, and infinite energy. It is active. 
Due to its activity it comes into contact with the material karma and 
gets involved in the wheel of saihsara. This involvement is beginn¬ 
ingless. But it has an end. Oae can attain mokja by removing the 
karmic particles. 

Just as Jainism is dualistic, Sahkhya is also dualistic. According 
to the Sahkhya philosophers, .there are two ultimate principles—-the 
puruja and prakrti. The puruja is pure consciousness, but it is 
passive. Prakrti is jadi, it is unconsciousness, but is active. When 
the prakrti comes into the proximity of the puruja, the disturbance in 
the gUQZs of the sattva, rajas and tamas takes place and the evolution 
of the universe starts. This entire universe is the product of prakrti, 
iu the presence of puruja. Puruja is only a spectator of the dance- 
drama of prakrti through which the universe evolve. 

The Jaina dariana's ajfva tattva with reference to pudgala is all- 
udid to prakrti of Sahkhva. The universe is the product of prakrti 
according to Sahkhya and according to Jainism the variegated 
universe is due to the infinite modes of the pudgala (matter). The .major 
aspect of the prakrti of the Sahkhya can be compared to the Jaina 
conception of pudgala and akaia. 1 

The Sahkhya philosophers say that the reality of puruja is self 
evident. There is no need to prove the existence of the self. Similarly, 
puruja is self-illuminative, just as the lamp illumines itself and illumi¬ 
nes the surrounding area. It is not necessary to prove this essential 
characteristic of the puruja. Puruja is neither the indriyas nor the 


1 (a) Munidvaya Abhinandana Grantha, Dariana aur Jaina dariana. 
Muni Sri Nathamalji p. 125. 

(b) Muai Nathamalji: Satya ki KHoj, Anekdnta ke Aloha me. 
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body nor the manas. It is different from these. It is characterised by 
caUanya ; and caitanya (consciousness) is the essence of the purufa 
and not its quality. The Jainas consider the atman or the jfva char¬ 
acterised by bliss (anandamiya), but the Sahkhya philosophers differ 
in this respect and say that ananda (bliss) is not a characteristic of 
the purttfa, but it is the attribute of prdkrti. A ad therefore, according 
to the Sahkhya, in the highest state of self-realisation there is no place 
for ananda. We have also seen that the puru$a is only the spectator 
of the dance of the prakrti in its evolution of the world. The self 
is pure and simple and eternal. According to the Jainas the self has 
the characteristics of pervading the body that it occupies ( dehamatra ). 
This is from the point of its substance. The Vedantin considers the 
atman as the one with the Brahman. The Advaitin advocates the 
identity of the atman with Brahman and according to Vijifiadvaita the 
atman is the nature of the Brahman and in the highest stage of the 
atman merges with the Brahman , just as the waters of river merge with 
the sea-water. 

The Sthkhya philosophers postulate the plurality of selves 
(purufa). If the self were one, then certain logical difficulties would 
have arise, to explain the variety of experiences and status. If one 
self were to die, all the selves would have died. The experiences of 
the one self would have been the experiences of all other selves. But 
the facts of experiences are different. There are wide variety of indi¬ 
vidual experiences and the status of different individual self. Some 
are rich and some are poor. Some are happy and some are miserable. 
Therefore, it is clear that there are many selves. The Jainas have also 
advocated the reality of many selves. The Jainas say that an object 
can be studied from different points of view and permanence and 
impermanence can be predicated of individual self from two different 
points of view. From the point of view of substances the selves are 
permanent, but from the paint of view of modes as expressed in infi¬ 
nite number of.organism, the selves are changing and are imperma¬ 
nent. Origination and destruction are characteristics of the self, if 
viewed from the point of view of modes. But the self is permanent 
from the point of view of substance. 

What Jaiaa darfana calls paryaya (mode) Sahkhya calls it asat 
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(appearance or unreal). Dhrauvya or permanence is analogus to sat. 
According to the Sahkhya philosophers, every object in action is osat 
but sat in its causation. The prakrti is constituted of three gurtas t 
the sattva , rajas and tamas. These gu$as get modified. But Jainas use 
the guttas as something permanent. 

There i 9 no modification of the gunas. Sattva, rajas, tamas in 
the Sahkhya dariana are causes of the mental states of pleasure and 
pain. Acarya Samantabhadra has also presented a similar concep¬ 
tion regarding the three-fold aspect of origination, destruction and 
permanence of things. 

According to the Jainas/fva is kart a (doer) and bhokta (enjoyer) 
of the fruits of karma. It is characterised by consciousness. Upayoga 
is the energy and jftana and darjana are the expressions of upayoga. 
When the object is grasped in its generality, it is dariana and when it 
is grasped in its specific aspect it is JHana. In this jfiana and darfana 
are the characteristics of jiva. Jlva is also the doer ( karta ). And it 
says see' 'l hear' and l l do'. But in the case of the Sahkhya dariana 
the atman is fuddha (pure), nitya (eternal) and buddha (enlightened) in 
all its parts and states, even in the empirical experiences, the atman 
does not really undergo all the modifications and experiences of 
pleasure and paias. It is reflections of the modifications of prakrti, 
which undergoes these modifications and the atman imagines that it is 
undergoing modifications. Just as rose flower if kept near a crystal, 
the crystal appears to be rosy, although the crystal does not have that 
colour. But if the atman is to experience its fruits, it must be 
karta also. Bhokta and karta are inter-related. In general kartrtva 
or activity implies freedom of action. Kartrtva is of two types j 
1, Adhis\hana kartrtva and 2. Upadana kartrtva. In the S&hkhya 
dariana, puruga is adhigthata as well as the upadana. The world is 
the product of prakrti just as the pot is the product of clay. In the 
Sahkhya dariana, prakrti is also considered to be the agent (activity). 
And it means that prakrti is responsible for the variety in the world. 
Without the presense of the atman, prakrti cannot produce anything, 
although the atman or puruga itself does not do anything. But it 
falsely believes, it is active. la this sense, there is the sense of the 
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aopsarancs of tbs activity in tha tt'fUfi, but really the ptrtija is not 
active. 1 2 3 Gupos are necessary for the modifications of things in the 
prakrti. Purufa's presence is also necessary. Gunas are of the capaci¬ 
ties of the production f orasavadharml) and in this sense they are kart a- 
This is the causal meaning of the kart a, Vacaspati Mi£ra has suggested 
that akartrtva bhava is present in the pum$a because puruja himself 
is not directly responsible for the production of the things of the 
world.* 

In other sense puruja may be considered to be akarta because 
he is not directly responsible for the variegated things of the world. 
But in another sense, we may say that prakrti is kart a, but with the 
presence of puruja which is responsible for the creation of the 
universe. When prakrti comes in tbe vicinity of the purufa evolution 
starts, just as the iron filings get disturbed and ’are attracted towards 
the magnet in tbe presence of the magnet. 

The evolution of the universe therefore depends in a sense on 
the co-operation of the pwuja and prakrti. Purufa is passive, it is 
the spectator, but the presence is necessary for creating the disturbance 
in the gums in the prakrti. As long as the prakrti is not in the 
presence of purufa the gunas are in a state of equilibrated tension. 
The cnoount the prakrti comes into proximity of purufa. there is a 
disturbanci iu the gunts and the evolutioa starts—-starting from the 
mahat to the pafica-nah ibatas. We have already discussed the twenty- 
five principles of evolution which is the canvas of the universe. In 
this sense, we can say that purufa or the atman according to the 
Sdhkhya is characterised by cetana and is both karta and bhokta . s 

Thus we find th it there are some prominent features common 
to both schools of philosophy although there are certain differences 
concerning the nature of prakrti and the characteristics of purufa. 

a 


1 Saftkhya saptati, Jayaraapgala vyakhya— 

Nirgu^asya purusasyaprasavadharmitvadakartjtva rfj. 

2 Aprasavadharmitvaccakarta—Vacaspati Mi£ra. 

3 RajendrasQri Sntaraka Grantha, pp. 335-343, 



Jaina & Vedanta 
Philosophies 

In India, philosophic development in its various aspects has 
been prominent. India is the cradle of philosophic thought. Many 
philosophical Bystems have arise. Some of them coherent to each and 
some are contrary to each other. We have seen that India has given 
respect to every school of thought. Even Carvaka is considered to 
be a darfarta. In this chapter we shall consider a comparative 
picture of Jaina darSana and Vedanta. 

, THE PHENOMENAL WORLD 

According to the Jainas the universe is constituted of two 
fundamental principles of/fva (living substances) and ajtva (the non¬ 
living substance). Ajtva may be considered from two points of view. 
That which has a form is pudgala (matter). And that 4 which does not 
have a form and it includes substances like dharma (principle of 
motion), adharma (principle of rest), akaia (space) and kala (time). 
These are the six substances and we have already discussed about the 
Jaina conception of the universe, on the basis of these dravyas. 

In the Vedanta dar&ana the universe or the phenomenal world is 
only an appearance ( asatya ) while Brahman the ultimate reality is 
the only real. Sri. SaAicaricarya says which is always samarQpa 
(uniform), is satya. The objects of the universe in this phenomenal 
world are not always uniform. They undergo constant change and 
modifications. Therefore, it is an appearance and unreal. 
The ultimate reality is the Brahman, it is one, uniform and 
constant. Therefore, it is real. The satya or the real is constantly 
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real for all times. And tbat is noumsnal reality ( paramirthika satya). 
*From the phenomenal point of view, the phenomenal world is real. 
PBat from the aoumenat as, therefore, the reality of the phenomenal 
|world is unreal. Therefore, the reality of the phenomenal world can 
be considered to be the teal from the phenomenal point of view. 
But things of this physical world are unreal from the noumenal point. 
Just as the rope appears to be the snake so also this phenomenal 
world appears to be real. In this sense, we cannot predicate absolute 
unreality to the phenomenal world nor can we predicate absolute 
reality. There are degress of reality and ^aftkara postulated the 
concept of the degrees of reality. F. H. Bradely followed the tradition 
of Sartkara, in describing the degrees of reality. The appearance o f 
the phenomenal world appears be real due to ignorance (< avidyS).. 

According to the Vedanta the avidya has two functions s (i) the 
function of Svaram (covering), and (ii) the function of vlkfepa 
(distortion). The principle of avarapa may be considered to the power 
?of avidya which created intellectual discrimination and it is the cause 
of this sathsara, the phenomenal world. Due to the influence of this 
Oivarayia Sakti which creates intellectual discrimination, man consider* 
himself to be the doer and the enjoyer of the pleasure and pain. 
Similarly, due to the power of igaorance aka&a was created. From 
Skala comes wind, from the wind agni (fire), from the 
agni comes tala (water) and from jala comes prthvi (earth). In this 
way the subtle bodies were created from subtle elements and gross 
bodies were created by gross elements (sthala bhsta). From the 
tSkfma ia'tra (subtle body) comes the sense-organs of hearing, touch, 
sight, taste and smell—these are the five jnanendrivas. Speech, naai 
(the hands), pdda, pdyu, upastha —these are the five karntendrivas 
Buddhi is the determining nature of antafrkarana while manas is the 
expression and modifying sense of the antafrkarana. 

There are three types of kofas (covers): I, Vifiianamavakofa 
which includes the jfianendriyas and the buddhi. Tt is responsible for 
the experiences and the knowledge. 2. ManomavakoSa which includes 
the sense-organs and the man'll. It has the discriminating function 
and eonnotive in aspect. Pranamaya ‘koia includes ka'mendriyas 
and paUcivayus. This is the engergising source. The sdkfma iarjra 
is the expression of the synthesis of all the three ko$as. 
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' PRAMAtfAVADA 

The Jainas presented the theory of anekantadrf{i for under¬ 
standing the infinite varieties of the universe. They said that reality 
is complex and substance has its infinite modes and aspects. The 
ekanta point of view i. e,, the one-sided point of view cannot under¬ 
stand the complexity of the universe. The various points of view by 
which the universe was looked at and understood presents the pramapa 
iastra of the Jainas. It refers to the naya and prctmagu and we have 
already discussed this topic in detail. 

The Vedantin has mentioned five pra nanas for the sake of under¬ 
standing the noumenal and phenomenal truth : I. pratyakfa 
2. anumana, 3. upamana, 4. agama and 5. arthapatti. From a very 
broad point of view the Jaina conception of pramapa appears to be 
different from that of the Vedantic conception. However, if we look 
at it very closely we find that there are not much discrepanceies and 
differences between the pramapai. They present the same sense. 

We hive seen that the Jainas have mentioned pratyakfa and 
parokfa as two pr.unapat for understanding the nouraenal and the 
phenomenal truths. Pratyakfa is the direct knowledge. We have 
also seen that the terminology was adopted with modifications for the 
sake of consistent view of epistemology in the light of other schools of 
thought. Jainas used the term nijapratyakfa and sathvyavaharika 
pratyakia. According to the Jainas parokfa fhdna can be classified 
into 1. smrti (memory), 2 , pratyabhijHa (recognition), 3, tarka (hypo¬ 
thetical reason) 4. anumana (inference) and 5. agama (testimony). 
Vedantin does not use the word apratyakfa or parokfa, although the 
pramanas — anumana , upamana, agama and arthapptti are indirect ways 
of cognition, Anumana and agamas are considered to be independent 
pram a pas according to Vedanta. Jainas have classified as parokfa 
pramaga. Upamana of the Vedantin is analogous to the pratyabhijha of 
the Jainas. The Vedantic conception of arthapatti refers to the implicat¬ 
ion involved in the perception and the consequent implication for the 
sake of clarification. As we find in the Mfmarhsakas for example, that 
‘Qivadatta is getting fatter everyday although Devadatta is fasting 
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during day.' We have to conclude that Devadatta is eating at night. 
In these forms of expression of arthapatti, there is the element of 
vyapti and the presence of vyapti would make it a form of inference. 
Therefore, the Jainas would consider it a form of inference. 

IDEALISM AND REALISM 

The Jainas have classified the philosophical theories as idealistic 
paramarthika) and realistic. This distinction depends upon the 
distinction of reality on noumenal ( paramarthika ) and phenomenal 
(vyavaharika ). Consciousness and unconscious matter are the 
noumenal realistics. They are real and the Jainas have accepted the 
realities of the external world. In this sense, Jainism is realistic. And 
J iiuism is dualistic also because there are two types of realities which 
are equally important and real, i.e,, conscious jiva and the unconscious 
world emanating from pudgala. The Jainas say that to consider 
consciousness as unconsciousness and unconsciousness as conscious¬ 
ness is mithyadrfti. It is perversity of knowledge. 

According to the Vedanta there are three grades of reality : 

1. paramarthika satya (noumenal reality) or ultimate reality, 

2. vyavaharika satya is the phenomenal reality and 3. pratibhasika 
satya, the state of reality in the state of appearance as in the case of 
the experience of the real in the dream state. Brahman is the only 
reality and the world is an appearance. In this sense, the pure con¬ 
sciousness with characteristics may be ascribed to the Brahman only, 
and the non-living physical events as is the appearance. Right know¬ 
ledge is that knowledge which knows the distinction between the real 
and the appearance. 

THE DUALISTIC—NON-DUALISTIC THEORY ' 

Jainism is a spiritualist philosophy which maintains that the 
atman is real and independent spiritual substaace. The other systems 
of philosophy which accept the reality of the atman present in differ¬ 
ent way. The Vedantin has described the nature of the atman following 
the tradition of the upam$ads. According to the Vedantin, atman is 
tbe ultimate principle and Brahman and atman are identical. The 
vast expanse of the universe which is unconscious is rooted in the 
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atman and this theory is called Caitanyadvaitavada. Contrary to this 
theory, there are philosophers who maintain that the ultimate subs¬ 
tance is the unconscious matter. This is the materialist or the natura¬ 
listic theory. It is called Jadadvaitavada. 

But the Jainas have reconciled the contraries in the two theories 
and advocate the reality of both the conscious atman and the uncon¬ 
scious matter. Both are equally real. In this iense, it may be said 
that there are three currents of thought in India : 1. Atmadvaitavada 
which maintains the reality of the self as consciousness. 2. Ja$ad\aita- 
vada, which maintains the reality of the physical universe and 
3. Dvaitavada (dualisitc) which maintains the reality of the both. And 
in this sense, Jainism is dualistic because it advocates the reality and 
independence of spirit and matter which constitute the matter and the 
universe. 

The Jainas accept the principles of permanence and change as 
both real. From different point of view of substance, i.e., permanence 
and from the point of view of inodes, change is equally real. There¬ 
fore, the Jainas formulate the triple principle of origination ( utpada ) 
destruction (vyaya) and permanence (dhrauvya) as equally real. From 
the nikcaya point of view the consicousness and the unconsciousness 
are the two ultimate principles. But from the vyavahara point of view 
the changing universe is equally real. But it should be realised that 
the Advatta dar$ana does not accept the reality of the changing uni¬ 
verse on the same footing as the altimate reality of the Brahman. The 
physical world is an appearance and this appearance is due to avidyd 
which is an expression of mdya. 

In this sense, we can say the Jalna anekanta view has attem¬ 
pted to reconcile the conflicting claims of the living and the non-living, 
the one and the many and permanence and change for absolute 
reality- The anekanta outlook gives the solution to the problems. 

N ;- THE PATHWAY TO REALISATION 

The Jainas have presented the triple pathway to the realisation 
of mokfa. Samyagdariana (right intuition), samyagjfiana (right 
knowledge) and samyagcaritra (right conduct). There is the need 
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of the harmonisation of the there paths for the attainment of mok,a . 
One alone will not do. The Veddntin, specially the advaitin, has given 
importance to j%dna mdrga for self-realisation. According to this 
theory, the way to realisation is the realisation of the highest truth of 
the identity of the Brahman and the atman or as in other systems of 
Vedintic philosophy the oneness of the Brahman and the atman m 
their essential nature. Sri Ramanuja and the other Veddnuns like 
Madhvacharya have given prominence to Bhakti mdrga . Ramanuja 
mentions prapatti. According to Vedanta, the forces of ignorance are 
threefold. Due to this force of ignorance, one feels that the pheno¬ 
menal world is real. These three forms of ignorance are dependent on 

the three levels of experience the dream level, the-'waking state and 

the pure state, or the dreamless state, which is a pure state. When all 
the states of ignorance are removed, knowledge of the highest reality 
is possible and the bondage is removed. The Vedanta also mentions 
the triple path of sadhana of realisation. 1. sravapa (listening to the 
scriptures) 2 .manana (grasping the truth) and 3. nididhy&sana (holding 
steadfast to the truth). Thus we find Vedanta has given prominence 
to jftana mdrga in addition to the Bhakti in Ramanuja. 

Thus we find, there are many points of agreement between 
the Vedanta and the Jaina darianas. 1 

□ 


1 (a) Muni Nathamalji, see—Atita ka Anavarana, 

(b) Muni Nathmalji t Jaina Darjana i Manana aur Mtmamsd. 



Legacy of Jaina 
Philosophy to the 
World of Thought 

Jainism has occupied an important place in ancient thought. It 
has made significant contributions to the stream of Indian thought. 
What we call Indian philosophy, or Indian culture is a long flow and 
the synthesis of the two streams of thought, the Vedic and the Sramana 
current of thought coming together and harmoniously synthesising 
into each other. We find that Jainism has contributed immensely to 
the development of the Indian view of life. The Jainas have given 
equal emphasis on reason and state. We find the same type of emp¬ 
hasis in other systems of Indian philosophy. Sankara gives impor¬ 
tance to both reason and intuition. 

Jainism may be considered from the point of view of its meta¬ 
physical structure and also of its emphasis on ethical values. The 
foundational principles of ethical structure would be anekanta, while 
the moral fibre is expressed and based on the all-pervading principle 
of ahithsa (non-violence). The Jaina contribution to the Indian 
philosophical thought may be considered to be anekanta , ahithsa and 
aparigraha. These constitute the perennial philosophy of Jainism. 

The concept of akithsa is to be found in other systems of Indian 
philosophy, but the systematic study of ahithsa as of theory and the 
way of life is presented by the Jainas in their all-pervading principle 
of ahithsa . Ahithsa is the highest principle of conduct. Therefore, 
Jainas have called it as paramo dharmafy. It appears that the Jaina 
theory of ahithsa as a moral injunction has been a pr e-aryan principle 
which was later assimilated in the aryan way of life. The Jainas made 
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non-violence as the most fundamental principle of religious life. They 
made a systematic analysis of the principles almost to the point 
of making it a perfect science. All other moral injunctions were 
subordinated to ahithsa. 1 2 3 

The Jaina theory of ahithsa is based on the analytic conception 
of the universe. Jainism is dualistic and Jaioas believe in the plurality 
of the Jivas. From the practical point of view, the jivas have also 
been classified into various types on the basis of different principles 
like—the sense-organs, and the life forces possessed by them. AhirhsS 
is non-injury or non-violence to any living individual or any life-force 
of the individual by the three yogas, activity, and trikarapa. We are 
not to injure a living being, however, small it may be or a life-force 
of an organism, directly with our own hands, by causing someone to 
do so on our behalf or by giving consent someone else to do injuries. 
We are asked not to injure a living being physically or in speech or 
in mind. We should not speak about injuries nor should harbour any 
thoughts of injuring any living being. In the Tattvarthasutra, hithsa 
is defined as injury (violence) caused to the living organism due to 
carelessness and negligence and actuated by passions like pride and 
prejudice, attachment and hatred.* The consequence of violating the 
principle of ahithsa is misery in the world and in the next world.* He 
who commits violence is always afflicted and agitated. He is actuated 
by animosity. He suffers physical and mental torture in this world*. 
After death, he is reborne taking a despicable life. The Jaina concep¬ 
tion of ahifhsa has influenced the lives of many great votaries of ahithsa. 
Gandhiji socialised the spiritual principle of ahithsa. Gandhiji. said, 
‘I believe in loving my enemies, t believe in non-violence as the only 
remedy opened to the Hindus and Muslims, I believe in the power of 
suffering to melt the stoniest heart. 4 5 Though the doctrine of ahithsa 


1 Kalghatgi (T.G.) t Jaina View of Life , p. 164. 

2 TaltvarthasHtra VII, 8. 

3 Sarvarihasiddht VIII, 5-9 

4 Ibid 

5 Young India, Dec. 1920—Love and Hate—1922. 
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is negative yet it has a positive content. It is not mere abstinence t® 
injury to life. It is love. Hithsa causes destruction of life and des- 
tuction of one’s own personality. It lowers the personality of man, 
Gandhiji said “non-violence is the law of our species and violence is 
the law of the brute”. 1 Non-violence would be panacea for the ills of 
life. It would bring lasting peace to us. 

The Jaina conception of non-violence as an ethical principle 
has permitted the entire structure of the Jaina ethics and the way of 
life. Other codes of conduct and vratas like satya, asteya, brahma- 
carya and aparigraha are all geared to the promotion of the practice 
of non-violence as much rigorously as possible and as far as possible 
according to the functions of the individual in society, be an ascetic 
(muni) or a citizen (iravaka). All other virtues are expressions of 
ahirhsd. Therefore, it is said that Jainism advocates the universality 
of the principle of non-violence —'ahimsa paramodharma\C. For ins¬ 
tance, the individual is a social being and he has to aim at social 
betterment if self culture is to be pursued. The Jaina ethics has both 
the eyes of the individual as well as the social betterment. It envisages 
an individual as a social being, in as much as the individual depends 
on society for his intellectual, moral and material gains. Even the 
ascetic is incapable of transgressing this basic principle of individual 
and social justice. The adoption of ahithsd and other virtues can be 
seen to be expressed in the aparigraha also. 

The Jaina view of aparigraha may be presented in the context 
of modern society in three cardinal principles i 1. Desireless, 2. non- 
possession and 3. develop an attitude of non-attachment towards the 
possession. An ascetic or a religious fanatic may be desireless but it 
may be out of a sense of superiority and out of arrogance of virtue, 
these are not the ideals of society. We should develop an healthy 
attitude of renunciation and non-attachment which would bring in 
us a confident calm in our daily life. They adopt the practice of 
aparigraha as a social virtue based on the spiritual principle of non- 


1 Romain Roliand —Mahatma Gandhi, p, 48 
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attachment. It would foster spontaneous socialism in an age when we 
are trying to force upon people the socialistic pattern of society with¬ 
out the spiritual basis of non-attachment. 

Anekanta is the intellectual expression of ohithsa. Anekanta for¬ 
bids to be dogmatic and fanatic and agressively insist upon expressing 
our attitude. Anekanta says that reality is complex. It can be looked at 
from different points of view and each point of view gives a picture of 
reality which is at once true but partial. But to insist that the particular 
point of view and the picture of reality are the only true picture would 
be dogmatic, and i. e., ekartta. Jainas wanted to avoid the aggressively 
dogmatic outlook towards looking at things. They have adopted a 
synoptic point of view which gives the comprehensive picture of real¬ 
ity in which all other aspects of reality are woven into a synthetic hold. 

The anekanta is an attitude of mind. It is the foundational 
principle. Nayavada expresses the point of view. It is psychological 
while syadvada is the logical expression of nayavada formulated in 
propositional forms. We have said that anekanta is the basic principle, 
nayadada is analytic and syadvada is synthetic. We have also consi¬ 
dered the importance of syadvada in the back-ground of the criticisms 
offered against it, by philosophers like Sankara, Ramanuja and some 
of the modern philosophers. These philosophers as wc are aware, 
have considered syadvada as a formulation of doubt and uncertainty. 
First, because, syadvada mentions seven-fold predications of affirma¬ 
tion, negation and inexpressibility. And secondly, because, the word 
syat indicates the attitude of doubt as it means ‘perhaps’, but we have 
seen that syat does not mean 'perhaps*, it does not connote the expre¬ 
ssion of‘doubt,’ the statement made in every predication is a certain 
statement but predicated from a particular point of view. All the 
propositional forms present the pictures of reality from the different 
points of view and syadvada presents the synthetic picture or more 
aptly a comprehensive picture of reality. Modern science is slowly 
leaning tow ards the appreciation of syadvada as a methodology of 
multi-valued logic for the solution of problems which are metaphysico- 
scientific. Physicists have begun to realise that syadvada as multi- 
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valued logic and methodology which can solve many different 
problems of quantum physics and quantum mechanics. Similarly, 
eminent statisticians and biologists like Mehelnobis and J. B. S. 
Haldane have shown, the methodology of multi-valued logic as expre¬ 
ssed in the syadvada would be very useful in the study of theory of 
probability and the genetic evolution. 

The metaphysical structure of Jainism is based in its formula¬ 
tion of the six-fold distinction of dravya like jiva, pudgala, dharma, 
adharma, akaia and kala. We have already seen that the cosmic 
principles of dharma and adharma and akaia and kala have been 
scientifically analysed like the Jainas. It is the special contribution 
of the Jainas in their analysis of the distinction of akaia into lokakaia 
and alokakaia. Similarly, the Jainas have made a significant contri¬ 
bution to the theory of time by pointing out that time (kala) is mono- 
dimensional and therefore is not an astikaya. Similarly, the Jama 
theory of atomism has its own significant contribution in the analy¬ 
sis of the nature of atom. The Vai&eqikas distinguished between differ¬ 
ent types of atoms like the earth atoms, water and fire atoms, but the 
Jainas have not made qualitative atoms. That atoms can be distin¬ 
guished in their combinations in forming the objects. The same 
atoms can form water or earth etc. Democrates comes nearer to the 
Jaina theory in this conception. 

The Jainas have also made significant contribution in their ana¬ 
lysis of the theory of knowledge and their doctrine of karma. Know¬ 
ledge for the Jainas is self-illuminating. Pramayas were distinguished 
into pratyakqa and parokqa, but pratyakja was that form of knowledge 
which the soul gets directly without the medium of sense-organs, they 
consider that sense-organs are impediments in the way of the soul for 
getting clear knowledge. Knowledge received through the sense-organs 
was considered to be parokfa, but later with a view to accommodating 
the use of other Indian philosophers and with a view to avoiding aca¬ 
demic chaos in understanding the problems of epistemology, the 
Jainas adopted the phrase of nijapratyakfa, for the first and . sarfr 
vyQvaharika pratyakqa for the knowledge arising out of the sense- 
organs and the contact of the mind. 
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The Jaina theory of karma is unique because Jainas have given 
a methodical and scientific analysis of the doctrine of karma. The 
jfva due to its activity attracts karmic particles which are material in 
nature and these karmic particles envelope the soul and ob scure 
knowledge, intuition and activity. 

This obscuration brings bondUge (bandHa). The way to the 
spiritual salvation is to remove karma and the removal of the karma 
has to pass through stages. We have first, to stop the fresh influx 
of karma, i. e., called sarhvara and then the annihilation of karma 
i. e., already accumulated by various means like suppression of the 
karmic effect or destruction of karma. This is nirjara; and once all 
the karatat are removed, we reach the highest state of perfection. 

We have so far given a brief resume of the essential features of 
the Jaiui contribution, to the development of the Indian thought. The 
essential features of Jaina philosophy, we may call the perennial philo¬ 
sophy of the Jainas. The Jaina view of life is realistic-empiricist 
coupled with pragmatic outlook. It is not a quietistic optimism, it 
advocates a struggle towards perfection and the pathway towards the 
realisation of the highest end of perfection. In this sense, the Jaina 
Weltanschauung is meliostic. 

□ 
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Akarmabh&mi— The world where there is no activity like agricul¬ 
ture, writing...etc. 

Akdmanirjara —It refers to the removal of karmic particles by actions 
like—fasting, celibacy, sleeping on the floor . .. etc., not volunta¬ 
rily but out of compulsion as in the case of a man who is impri¬ 
soned and who has to undergo these hardships. 

Igurufaghu—It refers to the absence of the two characteristics of 
heaviness and lightness. 

Agurulaghugupa —It is the characteristic which expresses neither the 
lightness nor the heaviness as in the case of the characteristics of 
the soul. It is infinite in character. 

Ajlva— Non-living substance. 

AjHana— Ignorance due to the perversity of attitude which arises due 
to the rise of jfidnavararfiya karma. 

AifU—An atom. 

Atyantabhava —Absolute negation; for example, the sky flower or the 
son of barren women or horns of a rabbit. 

Addhasamaya - It refers to time or the indivisible part of time. 

Adharma —The unrighteous attitude which is responsible for the 
downfall of the soul in the spiritual path. 

Adharmadravya -Principle of rest. 

AdMgama—Sense experience of the objects. 

Adholoka— The lower world. 

Adhruvabandha —The bondage of the karmic matter of a soul in the 
cases where there is the . possibility of the non-bondage of the 
karmic matter and the consequent freedom from bondage. 
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Adhruvabandhinf— It refers to the psychic attitude by which there is 
the possibility of bondage or there may not be any bondage o 
any karma . 

Adhruvodaya -The rise of the satavedaniya karma etc., on subsequent 
occasions due to the non-destructions of the previous dispositions. 

Ananta —Eodless or infinite. For instance, kevalajhana is ananta. 

Anantavjrya —Infinite energy of the soul. 

Anantanubandhi—U is a process by which samyagdariana is withheld 
and if the right knowledge has already arisen it vanishes. It 
is an endless series of the expressions of passions [kaf dya) or 
emotional states. 

Anapavartaniya —It refers to the exhaustion of ayukarma as per 
schedule without any decrese in the duration or intensity. The 
ayukarma of this life is determined due to the previous karma 
needs to be completely exhausted. 

inabhigrahita mithydtva—Mithyatva is the perversity of attitude which 
arises due to wrong teaching and due to the clinging of wrong 
teaching. 

Anakaropayoga —Indeterminate upayoga i. e. darjanopayoga. 

Anabhigrahika mithydtva—This is the perversity of attitude which 
arises due to the belief that all other views and theories are 

, equally true. 

Anikacita —It is contary to nikacita in which the processes ° 
utkarjava (increase), apakar$aiya (decrease) and sahkramapa 
(transformation) of karmic matter are possible. 

AnekSnta —The many-sided approach to reality. 

Antaraya Karma — Karma which determines and obstructs the 
inherent energy of the soul. For instance, it obstructs the activity 
of giving alms etc. 

AntyasQkfma —The ultimate subtlety which is to be found in the 
atom. 

AntyastbQla —Ultimate vastness for graspness. This refers to the 
entire cosmos and the matter of the cosmos. 

Apakar^a —Decrease in the intensity of the karmic effect. 

Apavartane —It is the transformation or the decrease in the states and 
intensities of the effects of bondage. 
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Apavartana sahkrarrapa —It is the process of the reduction of tfi<£ 
experience and the effects of the karmic intensities. 

Apavartya— It is the premature realisation of the ayukarma as in the 
case of death by accident or poisoning, 

Apraiipati —It is a form of avadhijftana (clairvoyance) which lasts upto 
the kevalajnana (omniscience). 

Apratyakhyana ka$aya —It refers to the ka$ayas or passions which 
inhibit the expression of right conduct of a house holder i, e., 
iravaka. 

Abadhakala —It is the duration of time from the bondage of the 
karma to the rise of the karmic effect. 

Abhigrahita —It is the mithyatva or perversity of belief which is 
acquired due to the teaching of others. 

Ariipi —’Formless matter. It has no characteristics of iabda (sound), 
rupa (form), rasa (taste), gartdha (smell) and sparia (touch). 

Arihanaya —It is that point of view or naya which is different from 
v yunjatta and is distinguished from the other characteristics 
like gender, number, time and agency. 

Arihavagraha —It is determinate concessional stage in which there 
is the awareness of the sensation. 

Ardhamagadhj bhafa —It is the ancient language spoken half the part 
of the Magadhadesa and it included the 18 dialects. 

Aloka— It is space beyond the world. It is the limitless space. 

Avagraha —It is a sensational stage of experience. 

Avasthita (dravya) —It refers to the substance like pudgala which has 
a determinate space points, dharma, adharma, lokdkaia and jlva 
have infinite number of space points while pudgala and alokakaia 
have endless space points. These substances never go beyond 
their space points hence they are called avasthita. 

Avaya (apaya) —It refers to the stage of perceptual experience ( indriya 
pratyakfa). It is perceptual judgement. 

Avigrahagati—UiKct movement of soul. Vigraha means obstruction 
or uneven direction. The jiva in its movement gets uneven direc¬ 
tion due to certain obstructions and that is called vigrahagati. 
Contrary to this is direct movement, it is called rjugati. So 
the direct movement of jlva for one samaya is also mentioned 
as avigrahagati. 
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Avipaka nirjara —-It refers to the karmic matter which arises prema¬ 
turely due to certain spiritual efforts and the karma is destroyed, 
just as a mango fruit is prematurely ripened by artificial 
methods. 

Astikaya —It refers to the five substances, they are— jiva, pudgala , 
dharma, adharma and akaia, because the space points of these 
substances signify the collective nature or they are in collection. 

Akaia— It is space. It accomodates the substances like jiva, dharma, 
adharma, pudgala and kala. 

Agama —It is testimony of an authority who is pure and perfect. It 
is dptavacana. 

Abadhakala —It refers to the duration of time between the bondage 
of the karma and the fruition of the karma i. e., the potential 
state of the karmic effect. 

Abhigrahika —It is the state of mind which is" dogmatic and which 
affirms that a particular view is right and all others are wrong. It 
is the form of mithyatva (dogmatic assertion). 

Tndriya— Sense-organs through which sense-experience is possible, 
due to the contact of the sense-organs and the manas. 

Tryapathakriya—Try a means yoga (activity). The karmic flow which 
is accrued due to one type of activity is called Tryapathakarma and 
activity is called Tryapathakriya. 

f tiara —The perfect soul which has attained kevalajfiana and which 
has reached the highest stage of perfection is called TSvara . 

Tha —It is a stage of sensation. It may be called associative inte¬ 
gration by which the stimulations are received and organised. 

Vccagotra —It is the state of the individual existence in this life with 
reference to his position, society, his power, form and other 
status in social life. This high state of social existence is attained 
due to the good karmas. 

Udiraya—Udir ana is that process by which the karmic matter of long 
duration and fruition power are brought in udayavalika so that 
they can be experienced soon. 

Vdvartana —It is the increase in the duration and intensity of 
experience of karma. 
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Udvartanakarana —To increase the intensity of the karmas which are 
beyond udnyavalika. 

Upakarapendriya —These are the material sense-organs of the body, 
which are helpful in perception. For example, a man sees by the 
help of cornea, so cornea is upakarapendriya. 

Upayoga —It refers to the energy of the soul which is responsible 
for the knowledge and intuition ( jnana and dariana ). 

RjusHtranaya—lt is the point of view of the momentary present. The 
Buddhist point of view is an example of rjustitranaya. 

Ekatva pratyabhipana— It is recognition in which perceptual judge¬ 
ment and the recollection are synthesised. In this form of exper¬ 
ience we recognise an object as the one which has been experienced 
or seen in the past and say it is the "same”. 

Evambhutanaya —It is the point of view which refers to the §abdanaya 
and it refers to the functional use of the term. 

Aud irikajarira —It refers to the gross body because ‘ udarcC means 
gross. 

Audayika bhava —It is the state of mind with reference to the effective 
state originating from the rise of the karmic matter. 

Karma —It is the technical term which refers to the after effect of 
reactivity. The Jaina theory of karma explains karma in terms 
of karmic particles and makes distinction in the karma as of eight 
types. Similarly, the karmic effect may be wholesome or may be 
bad. Jainas have given a scientific theory of karma. 

Kafdya —It arises due to karmic influx. The kajayas are the root 
cause of birth and death that is cycle of transmigation. 

Karmana Sarlra —It is the karmic body and is very subtle and is 
responsible for the various karmic effects. 

Kala (Time)—The Jaina theory of kala gives a realistic picture of 
k&la as an independent category. It is mono-dimensional and 
therefore it is not an astikdya. 

Kevalafnana —Omniscient perfect knowledge. 

Kerala darSana —Omniscient intuitive knowledge. 

Kffiya —Destruction of karma. 

Chaumastha—Chadma means panavarapa and darianavarapa karma. 

Th ejfva who lives in the state of these two karmas is chadmastha. 
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Jind— One who has conquered the feelings of attachment and 
aversion and all the four types of passions. He is free from 18 
types of defects. 

Tapa (Austerity)—They are meant to destroy the eight types of 
karma. 

Taijasa farjra —In modern technology it can be called as Electric 
body. 

Trasa nama—Trasa nama karma refers to the rise of the karma by 
which the two to five-sensed organisms are born. 

Darfana —It refers to the belief or faith 

Dik —it refers to direction in space. 

Dfftivada —The twefth holy scripture (oftga) of Jainas. In it the 
elements with their modes etc., were vividly described. 

Dravya (Substance)—It is the shelter of attributes and modes. It 
has origination, destruction and permanence. It is eternal, 

Dravya nik$epa —It is the understanding of the nature of the object 
from the point of view of substance based on the dialectical 
considerations. 

Dravyastika naya —It is the point of view of substance. 

Dveja _Hatred, krodha —anger, mana- —egoity, arati —dislike and bhaya— 

fear are expressions of dvefa, 

Dharma dravya—Dharmc as substance, it is the principle of 
motion. 

Dharatxa (Retention)—It is condition of recollection also; It is an 
element in avagrdha. 

Dhrauvya —It refers to the duration or permanence of the aspect of 
the substance. 

Naya—A point of view. 

Naraka —The nether world where hellish beings reside. 

Nama nik$epa —It refers to the understanding of a thing by mean 
of its name, i. e., proper names without reference to their nature.- 
It is the dialectical process. 

Nikdcita —It is a state of karmic particles in which there is neither 
increase nor decrease in the intensity of the karmic effect. Nor is 
there transformation of karmic process. 

Nikfepa —It is a dialectical process which presents the various aspects 
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for understanding the nature of tbe things through the point of 
view of substance, dravya. its qualities and proper name etc. 

Nigoda —The particular state of Jim is nigoda, id which it may reside 
for infinite period of time. 

Nidhatta— It is the state of condition {karmic) in which tbe increase 
or decrease of the intensity of the karma is determined by the 
capacity of the karmic condition. It does not refer to the rise 
( udaya ) or any other karmic state. 

Niyativada —Determinism as a theory. 

Nirjard —It is a process of the removal of the accumulated karmas. 

Nirvana —Freedom from bondage of the worldly existence. 

Ni&caya naya —The noumena! point of view. 

Nica gotra —The lower and miserable state of an individual with 
reference to its individual and social status. 

Naigama naya —The point of view which has a purpose or an end. 

Noindriya pratyak$a —It is the form of pratyok$a which is due to the 
noindriya i. e. mind, without the help of the sense-organs. 

Nyasa —It is a method of knowing the nature of a thing from various 
points of view. It is also called nikfepa. 

Parydyarthika naya —The point of view of modes. 

Palyopama~~\i is a measure of time by the Jaina standards. 

Papa —Demerit. 

Piijdaprakrti —The aggregate of the many sub-types of karmai 

Pudgala— Matter. 

Le&ya —A specific theory of the Jainas wl ich says that the soul gets 
colour due to radiation from various activities. 

Vyapti —It is a foundational principle of inference. It refers to the 
universal relation between the middle term and the major term. 

Subhanama— The ndma karma which brings auspicious bodily organs, 
sweet melidious sound, fame etc., to an individual. 

Sahkramaria —Transformation of one form of the sub-type of karma 
into another form of sub-type of the same karma, 

SathjHa —Instincts. It refers to the instinctive urges of ail animals 
including even the heavenly beings regarding hunger, fear, sex urge 
and the instinct of possession. 
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Sathjnf—Jiva which possesses sarhjfia., i. e, mind, by the help of it, 
they can learn, think, understand etc. 

Sakghata —It is the aggregate of the particles. The atomic aggregate. 

Sarhvara —It is a process to stop the influx of the new karmas. 

Sathhanana —It is a state of the bondage due to the rise of certain 
types of karma . It refers to the bones of the body. 

Sfit ~It is a reality which refers to the origination, the destruction and 
the permanence of the state of a thing. 

Samiti (control)—A form of moral rule which refers to the control of 
movement, control of speech and control of nikfepapa, etc. 

Sakfma (subtle)'—It neither causes binderance to others, nor other 
things can hinder it. 

Sthapana nikfepa —It is the dialecticaljform of understanding the 
nature of a thing by the recognition of the present state. 

Sthavara —It refers to the stationery souls like sthavara jivas, the earth 
and water-bodied beings, plant......etc. 

Syadvada —It is the theory of seven-fold predications to express the 
comprehensive nature of the things. It is the special contribution 
of the Jainas to the world thought. 

Svadhyaya —It is the self* study or the study of holy scriptures meant 
to promote the spiritual realisation of the self. 

□ 
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Jaina Philosophical 
Literature and Authors 

SWETAMBARA AND DIGAMBARA 


Author 

Time 

Work 

Abhayadeva 

V. 11th cen. 

Sanmatifika 

Abhayatilaka 

V. J4th cen. 

Paficaprastha nyayatarka vySkhya 
Tarkanydya sQtra tjka 
Nydyalohkara Vftti 

Ajitasena 


Nydyamapidtplka (Prameya 
ratnamala ilka) 

AjfiStakartrka 


Saddarfaaa 

• t* 

§lokavartika\ipparyl 1 


SaddarSanapropafica 1 
Prameya ratnamal alaghuvrtti 1 
Arthavyaftfanaparyaya-vicara 1 
Svamatasthapana 1 
Srf(‘vada parfkfd 1 
Saptabhakgi 1 
Sanmatitarka 1 
&abdakhapdavyakhyana 1 
PramdpasiddhP 
Pramdpapaddrtha 1 
Paramatakhapdana 1 
Nyayabhuta 1 
Nayasakgraha 1 
Nayalakjapa 1 
Nyayaprc mdpabhedi 1 
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Author Ttaw 


Akalaftkadeva V. 7th cen. 


• 9 


Amarakirti 
Amftananda Muni 
Anantakirti V. 10th cen. 


Ananda sari 

Anantavirya V. 12th cen. 

Ajndhara V. !3th cen. 

Anantavirya 

(vjddha) V. 9th cen. 

BhivaprabbasQri V. 18th cen. 
Bhavasena 

traividha V. 12-13 cen. 

Bhuvansundara 

suri V. 15th cen. 


Bhavavijaya V. 17th cen. 

Candrasena V. 13th cen. 

Cirukirti 
PanditScarya 


Work 

NyayapradlpikeP 
Pramaoanaya prabandha 1 
Pramapalakgaga 1 
Matakhapdanavada 1 

Viiejavadd 1 

Laghiyasiraya (svopajltavrttl sahlta ) 

Nyayaviniicaya 

PramSrpa sahgraha 

S iddh ivlnii caya (svopajfofiv ftttsahiia) 

Tattvartharajav&rtika 

Atfatad (Aptamtmarhsa kt vjtti ) 

Samayaparikfa 1 

Nyayadtpavaliviveka 

Brhatsarvajriasidohi 1 

LaghusarvajHasiddhi 

jivasiddhi {jka 

Vyatireka dvatrirhiika (Not 
available) 

Prameyaratnamala ( parjkga- 
mukha (ika) 

Prameya ratnakara 

SiddhivinUcaya \ika 
Nayopadeja \ika 

Viivatattvaprakaia 

Parabrahmotthapona (In 
Jaina grantha-grant hakdra) 
Laghu-mahgvidydvi^ambana 

1 *. .do*. .) 

§ad trMtSatjalpa sathkfepa* 
Utpadsdi siddhi satfka 

Prameya rainalahkara 1 
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Author 

Time 

Work - - 

Devaratna 

V, 17th cen. 

Nyaya ratnavali (In Jaina 
grantha-granthakara ) 

Devabhadra sQfi 

.. V. 12th cen; 

Nyayavatara tippapa 

Devanandi 

V. 6th cen. 

Sara sahgraha * 
Jaipanirpaya* 

Devaprabha 

V. 13th cen. 

Pramapa prakaia * 

Devasena 

990 V. 

B rhatsarvafhasiddhi 1 

DharmabbBaana 

V. 15th cen. 

Nyayadfpika* 

Gugaratna 

V. 15th cen. 

SaddarSana samuccya kt 
tarkarahasya dfpika 

Haribhadra 

V. 8th cen. 

Anekanta jayappfaka {with 
commentary) 

Anekantavada praveia 
SaddarSana samuccaya 
Sastravarta samuccya (with 
commentary) 

NydyapraveSa \1ka 
Dharmasahgrakapl 
Lokatattva nirpaya 

Anekanta praghafta (In 
Jaina grantha-granthakara) 
Tattva tarahgipi (. . . do, .) 

Hemacandra 

V. 12th cen. 

Pramana mlmaihsa 

Anyayogavyavacchedadva- 

trirhfatika 

Jagannalha 

V. s. 1703 

Kevalibhuktintrakarapa 1 

Jayasiraha suri 
Jinadaya 

V. 15th cen. 

Ratnakaravatarika tjppapa 
Karunya kalika 1 

Jinapati sfiri 

V. 13th cen. 

Vadasthala 1 

Jineivara suri 

V. 11th cen. 

Sanmati tika, Prabhalakjya 
sa{fka 

Jfilnacaodra 

K. haijdanakanda 

V. 15th cen. 

Ratnakaravatarika (ippapa 
Tattvadlpika 1 

Kumaranandi 

- V. 8th cen, 

Vadanaya 
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Anthor 

Tim* 

Work • 

'Lazhn Samnratabbadra V. 13th cen. 

Aftisah'isrt-tippagp 

MHHadhavala 

V. 11th cen. 

Dravyasvabhava prakaia 

Malay*giri 

V. 13 th cen. 

DhirmasafigrahapT (I'M 

Mallavadi 

do 

Dharmottara (ippapaka 
(with Pt. Dalsukhbhai ) 

Mallavadi 

V. 6th cen. 

Nayacakra 

Sanmatitarka f ika 

Mallisena 

V. 14th cen. 

Syadvada mafijari 

MagikAnta 


Nyayaratna 1 

Ma^ikyanaodi 

V. 11th cen. 

ParJkfamukha 

Mayacandra 

V. 19th cen. 

Jftanakriyavada (fh jitina 
Grantha-Granthakard) 

Meruto&ga 

V. 15th cen. 

Saddar&ana nirpaya* 

Municandra sari 

V. 12th cen. 

Anekanta jayapataka vrtti 
tippana 

Naracandra sari 

V. I3tb cen. 

Nyayakandali (ika* 

Narendrasena 


Pramaxta-prameya kalika r 1 

Nemicandra 


Pravacana parikfd 1 

Padmavijayagagl 

V. 19th cen. 

Tarkasaftgraha phakkika 
(In Jaina Grant ha Qranih- 
akara ) 

FSiya klrti 

V. 9th cen. 

Kevala Mukti prakarapa 

PStrake£ari 

V. 6th cen. 

Trilakfanaka darhana 

Prabhacandra 

V. 11th cen. 

Prameyakamal amartanda 
( parikfdmukha(iko ) 
Nyayakwnudacandra 
(laghiyastrayatjka) 
Paramatajhaftjhdmila 

Pradyumna sftri 

V. 13th cen. 

Vadasthala 2 

Pravarakirti 


Tattvaniicaya * 

Ramaeandra suri 

V. I3th cen. 

Vyatireka dvatriihiikB 

RijaSekhara 

V. 15th cen. 

Syadvada k&rika * 
Ratnakaravatarika 
paiijika 

Saddarfana samuccaya 
Nyayakandali pafyfikd* 

Ratnaprabha sari 

V. 13th cent 

Syadvada ratM$pat&rikd' 
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Author 

Time 

Work 

RddhisSgara 

V. 20th cen. 

Nlrnaya prabhakara (it 
Jaina Grantha Granthakdra ) 

SIdhuvijaya 

V. 16th cen. 

Vadavijaya prakarcaya 
(.. . do . . .) 

£aka^ayana 


Strjmukti prakarapa 

Samantabhadra 

V. 4-5 cen. 

Aptamlmathsa 

Bfhatsvayambhustotra 

JTvasiddhi 

Santi sari 

V. Ilth cen. 

Nyayavat aravartika 

(Pflrpatallagacchiya) 


savrtti 

Satyaraja 

V, I6th cen. 

Jalpamanjari {In Jaina 
Grantha" Granthakara) 

Santisena 


Prameya ratnakara* 

SSntivargl 


Prameyakapthika 

Subhacandra 


(parikfamukhav ytti) 1 


SarhSayavadana vidarapa 
Saddar&anapramapa 
prameya sahgraha 

Subhacandra deva 


Parikfamukha vriii 1 

Siddharsi V. 

10th cen. 

Nyayavatara-tjka 

Siddhantasara V. 

16th cea. 

Dar&ana ratnakara {In 
Jaina Grantha Grantha - 
kara ) 

Siddbasena V. 

5th cen. 

Nyayavatara 

Divakara 


Dvatrtthiikd 

Sanmati tarka 

Somadeva V. 

11th cen. 

Syadvado pant fad 

Soma tilaka V. 

s 1392 

Saddariana tikd* 

Sricandra suri V. 

12th cen. 

Nyaya praveia 

Haribhadra vrtti paHjikd 

Subhaprakaga 


Nyayamakaranda vivecana 1 

Subhavijaya V. 17th cen. 

Tarkabhdfdvdrtika {in Jai¬ 
na Grantha . Granthakara) 
Syadvdad mala 

Sukhaprakaga Mud i 


Nyayadlpavali tjka 1 
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Author 

Time 

Work 

Sumati 

V. 6th cen; 

Sanmatitarka tjka 1 

Sumati saptaka 

Umasvami 

V. 3rd cen.. 

Tattvartha siltra 

Umasvfiti 

V. 3rd cen. 

TattvarthasQtra svopajHa 
bhSfya 

Vadibhasimha 

V. 8th cen. 

Syadvadasiddh i 
Navapadortha niicaya 

Pramananayatattvalok a - 
lahkara 

Vadideva sBri 

V. 12th cen. 

Syadvada ratnakara 

Vadiraja sari 

V. 1 Itb cea. 

Nyaya viniteaya 
vivarapa 

Pramapa nirnaya 

Vajranandi 


Pramapagrantha 1 

Vasunandi 

V. 10-11 cen. 

Atmampnarhsa vrtti 

Vidyananda 


Ajtasahasrt 

Aptapariksa 

Pramanaparikfa 

Patra partkja 

SatyaSasana parikfa 
Tattvartha&lokavartika 
Vidyananda mahodaya 

Vimaladasa 


SaptabhahgitarahgiriJ 

Vinaya vijaya 

V. 17th cen. 

Sad trithiadjalpa saihkjepm 

Ya$astava sigara 

V. 18th cen. 

Jaina sapta pad art hi 
Prantapa vadartha {in Jaina 
Grantha Granthakdra ) 
Syadvada muktavail) 
Vadartha nirupana (in Jaina 
Qrantha Granthakdra ) 
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Author 

YaAovijaya 

(upidhyaya) 


Time Work 

V. 17th cen. Anekanta prave&a 

Aftasahasri vivaraya, 
Anekdntavyavastha 

Atmakhyati (in laina 
Granlha Granthakara) 
Bhafa rahasya 
Dev a dim rmaparjkj a 
Dharma parjkfii 
Dravyaloka vivarajxa 
Dravya paryaya yukti (in 
.laina Grantha Granthakara) 
Dvatrirh&at dvairirhjatiku 
Gurutattva viniicaya 
Jfidnabindu (In Navya iaili ) 
Jftanarpava 
JainatarkabhafQ 
Mahgalavada (in Jaina 
Grantha and Granthakara ) 
Nyaya bindu 

Nyayakhanda khddya (navv 
Sail!) 

Nyayaloka (do ) 

Nay a rahasya 

Nayapradjpa 

Nayopadeia 

Pramapa rahasya (in Jaina 
Grantha Granthakara) 
Sastravartasamuccaya 
Siddhanta mahjarl (jkd (in 

Jaina Grantha Granthakara) 
Siddhanta tarka parfjkaro 
(—do) 

Syadvada mahjiifa (com¬ 
mentary on syadvada 
mahjarl (—do—) 
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Author 
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Time Work 

Tattvaloka vivarapa (-do —) 
Trisutryaloka (— do —) 
Utpadavyayadhrauyasiddhi 
(iks 

Vadamaharpava (in Jaina 
Grantha Granthakara) 
Vadamdta (— do —) 

Vedanta nirnaya (— do—) 
VidhivQda (—do ) 

a 


Note —iTbese books are available in different bhapdaras. 
•Not published. 
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Shri Devendra Muni Shastri. the 
author of this voluminous work, is a 
Jaina monk of higher order. He is a 
great thinker and reputed scholar of the 
various branches of literature—philoso¬ 
phy, logic, religion, metaphysics etc. 
He has written more than 60 books. 
This voluminous work is Jaina Weltan¬ 
schauung—the outlook on world phi¬ 
losophy. 


Philosophy is a deep insight It 
enables man to know thanoumenal and 
phenomenal nature of the things. It 
discloses the mystery of the sufferings 
of mundane soul and shows the way to 
get rid of them. So. the philosophy is 
called a 'Divine Eye . 


This book will also prove a Divine 
Eye for you. 












